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DEPOSITED BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


AVAILABILITY OF INFORMATION FROM FEDERAL 
DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 


Part 4—Panel Discussion on Scientific and Technical 
Information 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT INFORMATION, 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2 p. m., in room 362, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. John. E. Moss, Jr. (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Moss, Fascell, and Meader. 

Also present: John J. Mitchell, chief counsel; Samuel J. Archibald, 
staff director; and J. Lacey Reynolds, senior consultant. 

Mr. Moss. The sucommittee will now come to order. 

Before introducing the members of our panel for this afternoon 
and the members of the committee and the staff, 1 have a statement 
I would like to read. 


OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN E. MOSS, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA, AND CHAIR- 
MAN, GOVERNMENT INFORMATION SUBCOMMITTEE 


Mr. Moss. The House Government Information Subcommittee is 
going into a highly important subject today, as we begin a 3-day series 
of discussions on the availability of information in the field of science 
and technology. 

Many of the Nation’s leading scientists have complained that tech- 
nological secrecy practiced by the Federal Government today has a 
damaging effect on the well-being of the United States and on the 
future security of the entire free world. 

We have asked some of these scientists and technical experts to 
participate in informa] discussions with the subcommittee to help 
inform us of the scope and importance of the problem and, at the 
same time, to make the public aware of the situation. 

The overwhelming majority of scientists are well aware of the 
necessity to classify certain information in the interest of the Nation’s 
security. Members of this subcommittee are equally aware that some 
classification and restriction must be mniehalend but is there too much 
restriction ? 
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Various spokesmen for the scientific world have complained about 
having to use a rubber stamp on letters sent to fellow scientists over- 
seas; they have said that it 1s becoming increasingly difficult to hold 
international scientific meetings in this country because of the passport 
and visa laws; they have stated that much information which should 
be made available without injuring national security is locked up in 
classified files and safes; they have complained that the strict applica- 
tion of security regulations has created an atmosphere of distrust, 
discouraging students from entering the scientific field. Incidentally, 
the National Science Foundation recently reported to the President 
that the United States has an inadequate supply of scientists, particu- 
larly in the research field. 

The amount of money and effort devoted to research and develop- 
ment today indicates the importance of a free flow of scientific infor- 
mation. 

Private firms alone spent $31 billion and used nearly 30 percent 
of their scientists and engineers in research and development work 
in 1953. The Federal Government has spent more than $2 billion 
within the last year. It has its own research laboratories and also 
spends large sums on contracts with colleges and universities, private 
industry, and some large foundations. 

To emphasize how quickly Federal expenditures have increased in 
this field, took a look at one of the smallest segments—medical re- 
search. Expenditures in this field have increased from $3 million in 
1941 to $119 million in 1954. The House Government Information 
Subcommittee is inquiring into the question of whether all possible 
nonsecurity information is being made available, as a result of this 
vast expenditure of money and effort. 

To give some idea as to the scope of this series of hearings, I wish 
to read into the record 10 questions which were sent out to some of 
the country’s leading scientists at the time they were invited to ap- 
pear before us. They areas follows: 

1. Are actions by the Government unnecessarily impeding the flow of scientific 
data and information among scientists and to the public? (Include data which 
originates within the Government as well as outside the Government. Such 
actions by Government may include information and personnel security pro- 
grams, export controls, passports and visas.) 


2. Are scientists and technologists impeded in corresponding with fellow scien- 
tists abroad? 

38. Do they now feel as free to communicate at home and abroad as they were, 
say, 10 years ago? Twenty years ago? 

4. At what point in the development of a new weapon should the public be 
informed of its existence and use? 

5. Is the classification stamp being used too freely? Is there too much un- 
certainty about what should be restricted? 

6. Do we thus compartmentalize our knowledge and deprive our own scien- 
tists and technicians of essential data which they need to maintain a dynamie 
lead in this field? 

7. How can we confine the flow of militarily valuable technological know-how 
to potential enemies without unduly harming ourselves? 

8. Do we gain as much scientific and technical information from abroad as 
we should? If not, why not? 

9. What are your views about recent Defense and Commerce Department 
directives and regulations designed to cut down the flow of technical infor- 
mation? 

10. What should be the informational role of the Federal Government in in- 
forming the public about discoveries in fields such as medicine? What should 
be the relationship—informationwise—between the Government and private 
foundations where such discoveries are made by foundations? 
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During the discussions today, tomorrow, and Friday, we hope to 
move a step further toward the answer to these questions. 

I would now like to introduce my colleagues on the committee: 

Congressman Fascell and Congressman ‘George Meader. 

The chief counsel of the committee is Mr. John J. Mitchell. And 
the senior consultant is Mr. J. Lacey Reynolds. The staff director 
is Mr, Samuel J. Archibald. 

I would like now to introduce the members of the panel: Mr. Lloyd 
VY. Berkner, president of Associated Universities, Inc.; Dr. Elmer 
Hutchisson, Case Institute of Technology ; and Dr. M. Stanley Living- 
ston, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

We will start the discussion with Dr. M. Stanley Livingston. 

Dr. Livingston, will you identify yourself for the record, giving a 
brief biographical outline and then I understand you have a statement. 


















STATEMENT OF DR. M. STANLEY LIVINGSTON, PROFESSOR OF 
PHYSICS, MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 






































Dr. Livineston. Thank you, Congressman Moss, and members of 
the subcommittee. My name is M. Sti inley Livingston. 

I am professor of physics at the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. I come here today as a scientist who has observed the phenomena 
of information secur ity and not as an official representative of MIT. 

I have been interested in the field of research with particle accelera- 
tors for many years, and have been associated with accelerator develop- 
ments from the early days with Professor Lawrence in Berkeley, 
continued at Cornell, MIT and the Brookhaven Laboratory. My 
activities at present are aimed at still higher energy machines. 

Last year I was the chairman of the Federation of American Scien- 
tists, and as such, I had a chance to observe other aspects of the 
problem. 

. Is that sufficient as an introduction ? 
Mr. Moss. I believe that is sufficient, yes. 

Dr. Livineston. Thank you. My statement follows: 

I wish to thank the subcommittee for inviting me to join in this 
panel discussion on Flow of Information. The questions raised are 
Important to the proper development of our scientific and technologi- 

‘al strength. To me it seems essential that the present system of in- 
formation security be revised if our country is to achieve that long- 
range strength in scientific and technical productivity required for 
survival in the modern world. 

In presenting my views I am speaking as an individual and not as 
a representative of MIT. However, I can speak from some experience 
in these matters. During the past war I was a civilian scientist in the 
operations research group in the Navy and from 1945 to 1948 I was 
chairman of the accelerator project at the Brookhaven National Labor- 
atory. At present I am a consultant at Brookhaven and at Los Alamos, 
and in the past have consulted with other Government groups. Last 
year, as chairman of the Federation of American Scientists, I had 
an opportunity to study and discuss security problems in considerable 
detail, and to learn the views of other scientists. From this experi- 
ence I am confident that the views expressed here represent the opin- 
ions of a very large number of scientists, both within and outside of 
Government. 
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I wish to address my remarks primarily to the general problem of 
information security, and to comment on the restrictions which secur- 
ity procedures place on the flow of scientific and technological infor- 
mation. 

Most of the questions on the list suggested by this subcommittee 
for discussion involve information security to some extent. The 
questions refer primarily to the flow of information accumulated 
within Government agencies and laboratories, out to non-Government 
scientists, technologists, and the public. As my first point I would like 
to suggest that the flow of information goes two ways, both into and 
out of Government agencies, and that security barriers affect both 
currents. 

I will speak to several of the questions on the list directly, and try 
to illustrate how security barriers have restricted scientific progress 
outside Government. But I would like first to discuss the other side 
of the problem, the handicapping effect of the same security system 
on the flow of information into our defense laboratories. 

Far too little attention has been paid to the effect of security on 
the quality of our defense laboratories. Modern weapons of defense 
have become so highly technological and complex that they are no 
longer independent of basic science. The nature of the information 
needed to develop such modern weapons successfully and efficiently 
has such broad scope that it requires the joint efforts of many minds, 
trained in many disciplines. Such weapons depend for their success 
on the competence and productive skill of a large segment of the 
Nation’s industrial plant, and frequently on the joint efforts of many 
research scientists. 

The inward flow of information from the body of lay scientists and 
technologists outside the Government agencies is vitally important 
to the healthy growth of Government-supported science, and to the 
long-term security of the country. We need a much wider use of 
non-Government experts as consultants, including the cooperation of 
friendly scientists from abroad. 

A new priority exists in weapons development, in which imagina- 
tive thinking, minds trained for research, and the maximum freedom 
for discussion become of primary importance. Secrets represented by 
weapons already developed, or even by plans in laboratory files, become 
insignificant in comparison with the importance of new ideas and 
new concepts. This requires the maximum utilization of brainpower, 
wherever located, and a system which promotes originality and inven- 
tion. Almost by definition, the present system of compartmentaliza- 
tion of secrets restricts and handicaps progress. It is essential that 
we restudy the usefulness of the concept of secrecy-at-any-cost in the 
present complex situation. The pertinent question is whether the 
emphasis on secrecy stultifies progress, resulting in an actual decrease 
in our national security. 

To illustrate this point I would like to use an example concerned 
with the new and undeveloped field of thermonuclear power. The 
development of power from light-element nuclear processes similar 
to those of the hydrogen bomb, but controlled and regulated, is a tech- 
nological problem of extreme complexity whose solution cannot be 
expected in the near future. However, it may well become a major 
resource to our country and other countries in the future. 
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What is needed is a multitude of new ideas and the exploration of 
many areas of basic science. This field of research is now classified by 
the Atomic Energy Commission, although no less an authority than 
Senator Clinton Anderson has stated publicly that the field does not 
have military significance and should be declassified. Secret research 
in selected laboratories offers the poorest promise for rapid progress 
under such circumstances. The traditional interplay of many trained 
and unfettered minds offers a much better prospect for success. 

Recently the Atomic Energy Commission requested the MIT Elec- 
tronics laboratory to undertake a research study of this field, noting 
that it would have to be treated as a classified project. After serious 
deliberation, MIT has refused the request, with the following state- 
ment: 

During your recent visit we discussed the possibility of a continuing research 
effort at MIT in the field of thermonuclear reactions. At that time we told 
you that while there was a considerable faculty interest in various aspects of 
the problem and a strong desire on the part of the MIT administration to en- 
courage such work, we did not understand how the work could be effectively 
earried out if it all had to be housed in a restricted area and was only known 
to cleared persons. We believe that progress can best be made if most of the 
work can be exposed at all of the faculty and students. In fact, through the 
mechanism of the joint Harvard-MIT physics colloquium we would like to evoke 
the participation of people not on the MIT faculty. 

AS we said at the time, there are some things which we would like to do and 
which it may be possible to do without the necessity of maintaining secrecy. 
There are also other things which can be undertaken with moderate changes 
in security regulations. In spite of these facts, secrecy presents the following 
serious problems. There are a number of theoretical physicists, engineers, and 
applied mathematicians, both students and faculty members, who would be 
available to work on stability and containment problems and on the possibility 
of transferring power to the containing field. If they undertake their work 
without knowledge of the calssified literature, they will waste time and run 
the risk of rediscovering classified ideas. Good ideas have a way of occuring 
simultaneously in many places. In addition, the persons who do have access to 
classified material will not be able to be entirely forthright with their colleagues. 
This is a situation which would not be disguised for long. Obviously, the same 
danger resides in the experimental realm. If the necessary classification was 
imposed as these situations arose, the entire project would soon be behind 
security barriers. 

In my opinion the most desirable way to proceed would be to declassify all 
Sherwood information, but I realize that this would be extremely difficult at 
the present time. 


oe quotation above is an unclassified statement in a letter written 
the director of the electronics laboratory to the Atomic Energy 
ommission. It is difficult to obtain qualified non-Government assist- 
ance in this exciting new field, because the field is classified, even 
though many academic scientists would be interested. 

It 1s possible to draw some general conclusions. The present system 
of information control does not adequately distinguish between the 
essentially military secrets which can properly be restricted to a rela- 
tively small group of cleared personnel without handicapping prog- 
ress, and the more basic fields of development which require the 
cooperative efforts of many minds. In an area in which straight- 
forward technological] development is all that is required, security 
classification may “not be an insurmountable handica up. But in a new 
field of endeavor which requires fundamental ideas, the widest pos- 
sible spread of information is essential and classification is a serious 
barrier. Our true security lies in our ability to outproduce and out- 
develop any potential enemy; it can be measured by the number of 
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trained minds. We need less compartmentalization, fewer controls 
and hampering safeguards, and more freedom of discussion between 
experts in all fields. Achievement, at a rate to keep well ahead of a 
possible enemy, is more important, than secrecy. 

As a further illustration of the need for more interchange of ideas 
between non-Government and Government scientist, I can cite my 
own recent experience. A few months ago I was called to Los Alamos 
as a consultant in my own special field of accelerators. While there 
I proposed an idea pertinent to the field of thermonuclear reactions, 
although I had not previously been involved and had no detailed in- 
formation about such problems. Fortunately, my clearance for secret 
material had recently been revalidated and I was able to talk to scien- 
tists working in thermonuclear reactions about my idea. It was new 
to them, and although it may not prove to be important in the long 
run it did excite their interest and led to several new speculations. 
The point is that this kind of incidental introduction of a new idea 
or concept may occasionally prove to be of utmost value. The inci- 
dent also shows how poor is the channel of communication of ideas 
from outside Government, in this case succeeding only by coincidence. 

As these two examples show, the cause of this poor communication 
lies directly in the security classification of a broad area of knowledge. 
This points to one of the more serious flaws in the information se- 
curity program. Such classification can and should be applied to the 
specifically military technological material. It should not be applied 
to broad, wholesale areas of basic science. 

Now, to return to some of the specific questions for discussion. 
Speaking collectively to questions 1, 5, and 6, I would like to describe 
one of the serious consequences of classification. This has to do with 
those documents which are born classified and later are declassified 
and released. Information originating within a classified laboratory 
is almost automatically stamped with a classification. This is one 
of the most provocative problems within such a laboratory. Over- 
classification is seldom criticized and is safe for the individual making 
the decision. There are no penalties for recommending a level of clas- 
sification higher than required but severe penalties for underclassify- 
ing. Declassification is a serious step, placing the person responsible 
in a position to be faced with security charges if someone later criti- 
cizes his decision. I greatly respect those few, all too few, scientists 
and administrators in Government laboratories who have the courage 
to downgrade or declassify documents and areas of information. As 
a consequence of the difficulties and slowness of declassification, the 
material is usually out-of-date when it is released. Furthermore, the 
circulation of such declassified documents is meager. They are trans- 
mitted in a few hundreds to a selected list of libraries and individuals, 
but have seldom been published in professional scientific or technica] 
journals. bt BBE 

Usually the form of the reports is not suitable for publication, and 
they require rewriting. The original authors may have left the labo- 
ratory or have moved on to other interests, and can seldom be per- 
suaded to rewrite for publication. Often they consider the material 
old and stale. However, to other scientists outside the laboratory, 
this technical information may be of great value. If these others do 
not happen to know of the existence of the declassified reports they 
may waste much effort in duplicating the work. 
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A case in point: Prof. P. M. Morse of MIT last year independently 
developed a new theoretical technique of general interest in the field 
of operations research, and published a paper in a professional } jour nal. 
After publication he was informed by a third party that Doctor Clark 
of the operations evaluation group in the United States Navy had 
already done the same work, and a great deal more, some years ago. 
He was told that the Clark reports. should now be declassified but, 
owing to the effort involved, had not been. As a result, Morse has 
now stopped work in this field, knowing it has already been covered. 
Meanwhile the full work of Clark has not been released. This illus- 
trates how progress in a field can be stopped and necessary publica- 
tions withheld, due to declassification difficulties. 

Librarians are having great technical difficulties with declassified 
reports. Library cataloging systems are not designed to handle such 
specialized, brief and poorly “bound material, and the usual referenci ing 
and distribution systems do not apply. Some of this material is of 
real value to some specialists, but it is practically unavailable. One 
consequence is that writers generally choose not to refer to such re- 
ports in published writings. 

A great deal of unnecessary duplication of efforts has occurred, 
where the original work was in a classified area. It has been a rather 
common experience for a university scientist who has spent several 
months of research, to find that similar work had been done in a 
Government. laboratory and was available, if it could be located, in 
a declassified report. The fault lies in the wholesale classification of 
large areas of subject matter, not themselves essential for military 
security. 

It is also necessary to answer the problem posed by question 7: 

How can we confine the flow of militarily-valuable technological “know-how” 
to potential enemies without unduly harming ourselves? 

It is not easy to convince people accustomed to relying on secrecy 
and rigid security procedures that the philosophy of “security- 
through- achievement” is safe. We mufst admit that it represents a 

‘adical change in policy, and cannot be proven in any absolute manner. 
It involves judgment i in a balance of risks, where we can expect a wide 

variation of opinion. 

In view of the long history of conflict between nations, few have 
questioned the necessity or the right of the military services to pro- 
tect their essential secrets, or their competence to judge the need for 
oare within strictly military areas. The security system, origi- 
nally based upon military needs, has developed into a rigid code ‘of 
rules and practices, enforced by guards, fences, and locked files. The 
trend has been to extend security procedures into more and more 
Government agencies in many of which there is no secret work, in the 
sense in which the military use it. This has been done by conscien- 
tious professionals who are trying to do the best job. In the eyes of 
the security officer the best security is obtained from the tightest and 
most extensive system. 

In order to understand why a new and different philosophy is now 
needed, we must recognize the changes in the nature of information, in 
the methods of weapons development and in the international situa- 
tion. There is good reason to question whether the present security 
system is giving us that long range security essential for survival in 
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the modern world. We need to reassess the problems and redefine 
our objectives. 

In the earlier discussion of the problems in modern defense labora- 
tories I have indicated how the nature of information has changed. 
Modern weapons are no longer secret in their entirety, and cannot be 
described on a few sheets of paper and locked in a safe. They are 
far too complex. It is equally true that the “secret” of a modern 
weapon can seldom be disclosed by a stolen diagram. Rather, it re- 
quires the transmission of the basic principles of a large and complex 
technology, which in turn requires technically trained minds even to 
transmit the information. Although some have hoped or assumed 
that it might be possible, we must accept the fact that we cannot pre- 
vent another country from developing their own technology, based on 
their own trained minds and research talents. We can hope that secu- 
rity measures can keep secret certain specific technical facts which 
have military significance, but we cannot expect that we can keep 
secret broad areas of knowledge without unduly restricting our own 
progress. 

The methods of weapons development have also changed with the 
increasing complexity of the field. The research scientist has become i 
indispensable, and as we know, extraordinarily productive. Research 
talent is a tenuous thing and can only flourish under conditions of 
free interchange of ideas. It is not confined to Government labora- ; 
tories, but we must use it where we find it. It is now necessary to 
equate superiority in weapons with leadership in science. Progress 
in science depends on the number and quality of trained minds, and 
on free flow of information. Our major resource and our greatest 
security comes from our intellectual potential. 

Finally, I would like to venture an opinion on the effect of the 
changing international situation on information security. The over- 
whelming destructiveness of atomic and hydrogen bombs has caused 
many people to conclude that war must be renounced as a method of 





solving international problems. There is some evidence that the i 
. . . . . . 3 

Russian leaders are beginning to feel as we do on this point. Despite 

the costly necessity of developing our striking potential and defenses : 


to the utmost, in order to forestall aggression, we all hope that we will 
not have to use these weapons, Our real struggle in the years ahead 
is for men’s minds, to persuade the peoples in other countries that our 
western civilization has more to offer than the tyranny of communism 
or nationalism. In this competition for the minds of men we have a i 
strong lead, and much of our strength is based on our traditional free- 
doms, including freedom of information. Free communication with 
other countries has been handicapped since the war, at least in the { 
fields of science and technology, by zealous, and occasionally over 
zealous, application of security restrictions. In the broader context of 
the international situation there is reason to believe that these security 
restrictions have done us a disservice. Full exchange of information, 
on nonmilitary aspects of science and technology, should in the long 
run bring returns to equal our contributions, and at the same time 
will develop more friendly relations with these peoples. We must 
learn to balance our urge to protect our technological secrets against 
the need of making and keeping friends abroad. 

In conclusion, I suggest that the specific questions in the list sub- 
mitted for discussion are closely interrelated, and that the answers to 
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any or all of them depend first on an appreciation of the need for a 
new philosophy of security. The purpose of the security system 
should be to support and promote growth in the areas in which inter- 
national competition will require strength in the future. Leading this 
list is the need to increase the number and quality of trained minds, both 
in and out of Government. It is by no means limited to the scientific 
or technological fields. A significant new idea to prevent war is far 
more important than bigger bombs in the present situation. We need 
to promote fertility in ideas and effectiveness in developing them, 
in all areas which can improve our position in the struggle for men’s 
minds. At the same time this development of trained minds will pro- 
mote our country’s industrial productivity and help to meet the needs 
of our own expanding economy. What we need first is a new philos- 
ophy of security, based on a careful study of all the new factors in- 
volved, which will guide our Government to a revised and improved 
security program, one which will truly protect the long-range na- 
tional security and also preserve basic American rights. 

Dr. Livrxeston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Moss. Thank you, Dr. Livingston. 

Mr. Mircneiy. Dr. Livingston, I had a series of questions prepared 
on the question of control of thermonuclear reactions. I believe you 
made a reference to that on page 4. 

Dr. Livineston. Yes. 

Mr. Mrrcnett. Would you explain to the subcommittee what a 
controlled thermonuclear reaction is: in brief ? 

Dr. Livinasron. Yes. It is not easy to make a precise scientific state- 
ment. I will try to give a general description. 

The reactions involved are those in which the lighter elements— 
hydrogen, lithium, beryllium—and some of the other very light ones— 
combine in a nuclear sense to form heavier elements and release en- 
ergy. This energy release is the kind and magnitude of that obtained 
in the hydrogen bomb. At the present time, the only mechanism for 
attaining the conditions whereby these reactions can proceed requires 
extremely high temperatures, which can only be achieved in the heat 
of an explosion such as by using an atomic bomb asa primer. At the 
moment it is only possible to do this in a detonative process and not in 
a controlled manner. 

It is the goal of scientists who have been working in this field to find 
means whereby they can release this energy gradually, by making 
these processes go under controlled laboratory-type conditions, so 
that the energy becomes available without requiring a bomb-type deto- 
nation. 

This type of reaction offers an almost limitless amount of source 
material if the process can be developed. There is no question but 
that it would be of enormous value to the world as a whole to have this 
source of energy. However, I think I can say that this problem has 
not yet been solved. We would all like to solve it. Work is going on 
in the preliminary stages of investigation. There are some ideas and 
some hopes. It is at the level of basic scientific research at the moment. 
And it is also classified. 

Mr. Mrrcne.y. If I recall correctly, this very subject was brought 
up by the Indian delegate to the Atoms For Peace Conference; is that 
correct, sir? Do you know that? 
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Dr. Livinestron. I do not know that myself. I have been informed 
that it was. 

Mr. Mircueti. Commissioner Strauss of the AEC announced that 
there is in existence a project on this subject. Actually it is classified ; 
and you are correct. 

Do you think that this theory at the present time has anything to 
do with the military ? 

Dr. Livrnesron. I have not seen any evidence that this has any 
military significance, any more than any source of power has some 
military significance. 

Mr. Mrrcwert. Is there any direct application of this controlled 
thermonuclear reaction theory for the military ? 

Dr. Lavryeston. I believe that you would have to ask someone in 
the services. I do not know enough to answer that. 

Mr. Mrrcner.. Is the development of this theory presently at hand 
or do you think it will take years to develop ? 

Dr. Livineston. I think it will take years to develop, and will re- 
quire a very large application of brain power. 

Mr. Fasceti. Excuse me. May I interrupt? 

Mr. Moss. Yes. 

Mr. Fasceti. The atomic-powered sub is a controlled reaction; is 
that right? 

Dr. Livineston. Yes. Atomic power uses the heavy elements, the 
fission reactions of uranium. It is different. And it can be controlled 
through the use of what are called “piles.” 

Mr. Fascetx. But that is a different type of controlled power than 
you have been discussing ? 

Dr. Livineston. That is right. 

Mr. Mrrcnewzi. You think it will take years to develop this method ? 

Dr. Livingston. I do. 

Mr. Mrrcnett. I believe you said that this theory as of now was in 
the field of pure science or basic science ? 

Dr. Livinestron. It certainly is. 

Mr. Mrrcueiu. How is it possible to keep anything in the field of 
pure science classified ? 

Dr. Lavineston. Technically it is possible to state that it is classi- 
fied. In practice, it cannot be done. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. In practice it cannot be done? 

Dr. Livincsron. In practice it will be worked on by scientists out- 
side the field, and unclassified development will occur in a parellel 
fashion. 

Mr. Mrrcnery. Could you explain to the subcommittee when the 
development of a pure science theory should or could reach the stage 
requiring classification 

Dr. Livrneston. This is a specific problem, a technical problem. 

I understand that when certain aspects of nuclear power, the fission 
reactions, became known to scientists, they did immediately take that 
information to our Government and told them that they thought it was 
a potential source of explosive. It was then classified. I believe the 
scientists themselves recognized in time, and early, the fact that nu- 
clear fission was a potential military weapon. I use this as an illustra- 
tion of my belief that scientists are responsible and able to sense and 
recognize the military value of such a new concept. Iam not speaking 
of all scientists or of, if you like, the professor in the university. Iam 
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speaking of those who are working on the problems and needs of the 
military and are acquianted with them. There are many such. 

Mr. Mircueti. Then in your opinion, this theory has not as yet 
reached the stage where it should be classified ? 

Dr. Lavineston. The feature which leads to explosives already in 
classified. It is called the hydrogen bomb. No one has suggested that 
the H-bomb be declassified. 

Mr. Mrrcnein. Therefore, do you think that the Government is 
correct in having this as a classified project at the moment ? 

Dr. Livinesron. My personal view is that it should not be classi- 
fied. I feel the country as a whole would make more rapid progress 
in solving this problem if it were not classified. 

Mr. Mircuenn. Can you give this subcommittee some more concrete 
example of matters in the field of basic science which should not be the 
subject of classification? That is a good example. 

Dr. Livrineston. I wracked my brain to find the ones I used. It 
is difficult to find clean-cut examples. There are many on the fringes 
that are more difficult to prove. I would prefer to rest on the few 
that have a clean application. 

Mr. Fascett. I have a couple of questions at this point. And, 
mind you, I am strictly a Jay person. I might be reading too many 
Buck Rogers novels; but how about the use of the sun’s energy / 

Dr. Livinesron. I believe this is a problem which involves basic 
science in a very significant way. As far as I know, it is not classified 
at the present time. 

Mr. Fascetzi. Nor should it be. 

Dr. Livineston. Nor should it be; that is correct. 

Mr. Fascetyv. As a matter of fact, hasn’t there been some industrial 
application ? 

Dr. Lrvrneston. There has been, yes. 

Mr. Fasceti. How about the field of magnetism from the stand- 
point of warning systems which are now limited because of line of 
sight ? 

Dr. Livineston. A field as basic as that of magnetism is known 
to all competent scientists throughout the world already. If there 
is something new ready to be discovered in that field, it will also be 
discovered by people in other countries. An attempt to keep such a 
discovery secret in this country would handicap ourselves, I am sure, 
more than it would withhold from others. 

Mr. Fasceiz. I have more questions. But I do not want to interrupt 
this line of questioning. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. I assume from your background, Doctor, that you 
are familiar with the recent establishment of the L clearance tech- 
nique by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Dr. Livineston. I hold a Q clearance myself. I do not know what 
L clearance means. No, sir. 

Mr. Mircuei. The L clearance provides for a name check by the 
National Security Administration. And it can usually be accom- 
plished in about 3 weeks maximum. And it provides access up to 
confidential-restricted in AEC. 

It is primarily designed for permitting greater access to the in- 
dustry as such in the atomic development field. If I have made it 
sufficiently clear now. 

Dr. Livineston. Yes. 
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Mr. Mrrcnetz. In your experience in the military, do you think 
that this L clearance technique could be applied satisfactorily as far 
as the scientific fields of endeavor are concerned ¢ 

Dr. Livineston. No; I do not think so. Because it would leave 
the higher classification unavailable to such people and as such would 
handicap anyone who wanted to be useful and helpful in the field. 

Mr. Moss. I would suggest that it might be more helpful to the 
committee when the question is directed to you if other panel members 
feel that they would like to comment that we have their comments 
now. 

After all, we are after as much information and advice as you 
gentlemen are able to give us. 

Do you have any comment, Dr. Hutchisson, or Mr. Berkner? 
Feel free to express yourself. 

Mr. Mrrcne.i. Dr. Berkner, do you subscribe to the statements 
that Dr. Livingston has made with respect to this controlled thermo- 
nuclear reaction ? 

Mr. Berxner. I think Dr. Livingston’s statement covers the matter 
very adequately; yes, sir. 

Dr. Hurcuisson. I would agree wholeheartedly with Dr. Livings- 
ton. We had an example recently where one of our professors was 
asked to give a talk on thermonuclear reactions. We knew that much 
of the information on this subject was classified. But fortunately he 
found in one of the popular magazines sufficient discussion of the 
controlled thermonuclear reaction so that he could speak about the 
subject without feeling that he was giving away classified information. 
This, I think, often occurs. 

Mr. Mrrcnetit. Where would he get a clearance for such a discus- 
sion ? 

Dr. Hurcuisson. So long as he was speaking only of material which 
had already been published in a readily accessible journal, he would 
need no clearance as far as I understand it. 

Mr. Mircueti. But if he did not happen to know about this publi- 
cation— 

Dr. Hutcuisson. He probably would not have been able to give the 
lecture. 

Mr. Mrrcueti. Where would he have to go to get the clearance? 

Mr. Hurcuisson. Presumably to the AEC, I would believe. 

Mr. Berxner. Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted to interpolate 
at this point; it is my understanding of the clearance pepe that 
if one is conscious of the fact that the matter is classified that repeat- 
ing what he sees in the publication is a violation of the security pro- 
visions since one is lending the authority of his position and knowledge 
to that classified information. 

Mr. Mircue.t. That also applies as far as this L clearance is con- 
cerned that we were discussing. 

Mr. Berxner. It applies to all information that is classified. 

Mr. Fascetu. Do scientists speak to their wives? 

Mr. Berxner. On many subjects; no, sir. 

Mr. Mircuetu. Dr. Livingston, one page 3 of your prepared state- 
ment: 


We need a much wider use of non-Government experts as consultants, includ- 
ing the cooperation of friendly scientists, from abroad, 
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What do you recommend to the subcommittee at this time to have 
that accomplished ? 

Dr. Livineston. The detailed mechanisms of enacting legislation 
to do this are not my field. I wouldn’t know. I am sorry not to be 
able to give you specific help, but I do not feel that I know enough to 
help phrase legislation. I am only trying to give a philosophy and a 
general picture, and hope that someone else can help interpret. 

Mr. Mircuew. If one of the students or a professor develops what 
he considers to be a new theory in the scientific field and he desired in- 
formation from the Government as to whether or not something had 
been done in that field, where would he go in the Government? Do 
you know? 

Dr. Livineston. Well, if it were in atomic energy matters, he would 
inquire ws of the publication and information bureaus of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and it might be that they would submit 
to him lists of titles of declassified documents which might or might 
not contain the information. It would be a long search. I don’t 
think it is a very efficient way of doing it. 

Mr. Mrrcnetu. In other words, there is no central place in the 
Government where someone could contact to find out if anything 
had been done in that field? 

Dr. Livineston. To my knowledge, not the sort of thing that. be- 
comes available to the scientist who is working in a special field. Y ou 
see scientists are pretty narrow; they don’t necessarily become in- 
formed about all the political opportunities that exist of finding chan- 
nels and so on. Very often they get stopped rather easily. They 
depend pretty much upon their traditional and established practices 
of looking into the publications, the official journals and abstracting 
journals that do give this information. 

Mr. Mrrcnenn. We noted in your prepared statement that you were 
concerned with the dissemination of scientific information. Now, the 
National Science Foundation was established in 1950, and I would 
like to read section 7 for you: 

To provide a central clearing house for information covering scientific and 
technical personnel. 

Now, are you familiar with the operation or organization of the 
National Science Foundation ? 

Dr. Livineston. Reasonably so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrrcueti. Do you consider they have the authority or the 
necessary power to accomplish what has been set forth as their re- 
sponsibility ¢ 

Dr. Livinesron. I don’t think they have the necessary staff or fi- 
nancial support to be able to tackle a problem as big as this one, at 
present. 

Mr. Mrrcnety,. Do you think they should? Do you think some- 
thing should be done? 

Dr. Livineston. Again, I believe that it is proper that there should 
be some improved system for distributing information in a way which 
would make it more useful. Specific ally, whether or not some de- 
velopment within the Science Foundation is the way to do it is again 
a technical problem. I do not think I would want to make the Science 
Foundation solely responsible. There may be other ways, too. 

Dr. Hurcutsson. May I comment on this particular question? 
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Mr. Mrrcne.y. Please do. 

Dr. Hurcutsson. There are established journals for the publica- 
tion of scientific material, and I believe that from a point of view of 
the scientist, it would be far more helpful if the National Science 
Foundation or other Government agencies would assist established 
journals in their publication rather than to use some other means of 
disseminating this information. If the material does get into estab- 
lished pournals, as Dr. Livingston pointed out earlier, it then may be 
available in the libraries and covered in the abstract journals. Thus 
it becomes known throughout the world among the scientists. 

Mr. Mrrcneii. Dr. Berkner, would you like to comment on that? 

Mr. Berxner. Yes. The problem you speak of is very difficult 
and it should be separated into two parts. The first part is how do 
you clear up the mess after declassifying a batch of classified informa- 
tion; and the other is how do you avoid creating the mess in the future 
by overclassification. 

Now, with regard to clearing up the old mess, this is a very difficult 
job. As inform: ition is decle: ssified, it is declassified generally in the 
form of old reports. These reports are not usually suitable for publi- 

cation in the declassified form, because much of the information con- 
jaime in these reports is already known in one way or another. 

But a few central kernels in the report may be relatively new. To 
be attractive for publication or to be read by scientists, essentially it 
would require that these reports be rewritten and brought up to date 
to be made effective and useful to scientists in the usual cataloged 
scientific publications. 

On the other hand, failing to do this, the reports inevitably contain 
some nuggets which I am afraid will go unnoticed in many cases, and 
the research repeated again and again until it is published in the 
regular scientific literature. 

‘Now, I would emphasize the fact that it is often said that people 
can get information on the basis of the right to know. I point out 
to you in a hypothetical case that Newton did not know he was look- 
ing for gravitation in the particular form that he later announced 
when he Tay under the apple tree and the apple fell on his head. The 
inspiration came as a consequence of his acquiring a wide range of 
knowledge. Now, this is generally the fundamental proc edure in 
the really great dev elopment of modern times. In those great develop- 
ments with which I have been associated, the ideas have come from the 
interrelation of widely dispersed information. One could not pos- 
sibly have dreamed in advance that in assembling such information 
and associating it, the process would have lead to a new development. 

Therefore, one simply can’t go to an agency which may have classi- 
fied information and say I need this information because I am going 
to invent something. 

The concept of invention only comes after you have the informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Berkner, you mentioned the fact that much of the 
material contained in the declassified documents is alre: ady known; is 
that because of imperfect security, or is it a result of information 
gained by duplicating work contained in cl: assified documents ? 

Mr. Berner. It is generally because of duplication of work de- 
scribed in classified doc uments, and especially to the auxiliary work 
that relates to the same types of information that were needed in 
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the course of the development of the classified information contained 
in the documents. 

Mr. Moss. So regardless of classification, given time, the informa- 
tion is developed perhaps at a considerable cost to our Nation in 
progress, a slowness, perhaps, but not complete blocking of the de- 
velopment. 

Mr. Berxner. Absolutely ; inevitably, yes. 

Mr. Moss. Congressman Meader ? 

Mr. Mraper. I was very impressed by your statement, Dr. Living- 
ston, but I don’t find too much guidance regarding the kind of phil- 
osophy you think we ought to develop. 

You are not very happy with the present security system, and you 
think there should be a new philosophy, but I haven’t quite been able 
to get from your statement just what you think the principle features 
of that philosophy should be. 

Dr. Livinestron. I would hesitate to try to detail these questions 
without a great deal more study than I have been able to spend in 
the last week on preparing for this discussion today. 

I feel that based on the new philosophy which I have described, the 
existing people who do set up legislation and develop procedures with- 
in the agencies of the Government could develop a perfectly proper 
and satisfactory system. The major point I am making is that the 
philosophy of security through secrecy has been the prevailing one 
in the past. I am proposing a balance of risks, an awareness of the 
fact that we need more progress. More speed in achievement and an 
increase in the number of trained people is more important in the 
long run. This requires taking some risk in the security program. 

Good security officers don’t like to take risks and in the past have 
protested against them as strongly as they could. It does require that 
a different philosophy be instilled in the tr aining of security personnel. 
On the other hand if they did have a new point of view, I believe that 
the same personnel or people of the same abilities could evolve a sys- 
tem of security which would be adequate. 

Mr. Mraper. I was quite impressed with your reasoning that to 
keep ahead in the scientific field interchange of information is impor- 
tant and storage of information in secret is unwise. Of course, that 
isn’t a concept which is confined to the scientific field. 

Some of our supply officers in the military forces have had a static 
rather than a kinetic concept of logistics. 

However, the very forceful reasoning you have presented would 
seem to argue that our strongest position security-wise would be to 
have no secrecy whatever 

Dr. Livrneston. I don’t mean to be facetious, but I really feel that 
there is a possiblity that if we had no security restrictions whatsoever, 
we might be farther ahead of potential enemies today than we are at 
the present. I have considered this at some length. I think it is entire- 
ly possible from the balance of risks and the speed of development 
point of view that it might be possible that zero security might have 
led to more progress. 

Mr. Fasceii. And the net result would be greater security ? 

Dr. Livineston. I can’t prove this point, and I think no one can. 1 
am only suggesting that it is at least worth while giving some careful 
thought to this question of balance of risk. 
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Mr. Meaper. You say in your statement that something which is 
clearly a military application should be protected from general public 
dissemination. 

Dr. Lavineron. Yes. I would leave that to the military. They 
have in the past done a very good job of keeping secrets of the technical 
and soutien anak strategic type needed. And I believe that they have 
the right to keep secrets which apply to their weapons, methods, plans, 
and so forth. These are proper secrets of their trade, and they have 
every right to maintain them. 

Mr. Mrrcuety. Dr. Berkner, I would like to address a question to 
you. I believe you appeared before a Committee of Government Oper- 
ations a few years back and drew a distinction in the field of scientific 
research with respect to weapons. 

Could you elaborate for the benefit of the subcommittee on this 
point that Congressman Meader has raised ¢ 

Namely, as to when classification becomes essential, and where a 
breakout point would be? 

Mr. Berkxner. Mr. Mitchell, in the statement that I propose to ad- 
dress to the subcommittee, I have discussed this point at some length. 

Mr. MircnHeti. We will take it up then. 

Mr. Mraper. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Moss. Surely. 

Mr. Meaper. I am not a scientist, of course, and so I am asking for 
my own information. Isn’t it a practice of inventors and scientists to 
maintain secrets concerning their inventions until at least they have 
completed their experiments and have filed a patent application or 
have published them in a scientific journal ? 

Dr. Livineston. Speaking for the research scientists, the answer 
is “No.” They are the most forthright, open people about every 
process of thought, even in the early phases, and make no attempt to 
keep anything secret. There is another class of people that we might 
call inventors, who, I believe, do maintain a considerable amount of 
secrecy in their work. Such people usually have to do with the ap- 
plications and not with the fundamental principles. 

Mr. Meaper. I wonder if we can have the comments of the other 
gentlemen on ‘that question of secrecy in the process of developing 
an invention or discovery ¢ 

Mr. Brerxner. My feeling is, sir, that trade secrecy is disappearing. 
The real advantage that industry gains consists of concrete, steel, 
men with brains, the ability of accomplishment. Hardly any indus- 
tries can be pointed out today whose success depend upon the reserva- 
tion of trade secrets. 

Most industries’ success relies on the combination of skills and capi- 
tal investment which make possible their superiority over the others. 

Mr. Meaper. Now, you are referring to patentable discoveries? 

Mr. Berkner. Yes. Patentable discoveries, of course, must be dis- 
closed. The patent requires a disclosure. 

Mr. Mnaper. During the process of developing an invention, a new 
invention, every attempt is made to maintain secrecy, is it not, before 
the disclosure is actually filed with the Patent Office? 

Mr. Berkner. In the present day, I believe that there is less and less 
emphasis placed on this in the process of industrial development. 
The day of secrecy in the dye industry of Germany of the past genera- 
tion, for example, has disappeared. 
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Mr. Moss. Isn’t that best illustrated, for instance, in the manufacture 
of electronic equipment or in manufacturing of automobiles, where 
it is a matter of achievement, keeping ahead of competition? 

Mr. Berner. Quite right. 

Mr. Moss. That gives superiority ? 

Mr. Berxner. Mr. Chairman, as soon as something is developed and 
put on the market, any rather competent scientist or engineer would 
find it possible through some parallel application to produce a com- 
parable product. So secrecy becomes of relatively little importance 
in the industrial process. 

Mr. Moss. I believe, Mr. Meader, during the hearings with Mr. 
Honaman, who was formerly with the Defense Department, an illus- 
tration was given the committee on the matter of a transistor. 

Instead of holding that as a tightly guarded secret, it was made 
widely available, feeling that the development and the application of 
the use of the transistor would prove in the long run far more valuable 
than just holding the transistor and keeping it a secret. Would you 
consider that a valid illustration of what we are discussing? 

Mr. Berner. I think this is an excellent illustration, particularly 
when one couples to it, that the Bell System, which was largely in- 
volved in the development of the transistor, has assembled highly 
skilled people who will continue its development so that they retain 
a high probability of maintaining themselves in the vanguard of 
future transistor development. 

Mr. Moss, And they have the opportunity of reviewing the uses 
developed by others for the transistor. 

Mr. Berxner. That is right. 

Mr. Fasce.z. All of this I might add, Mr. Chairman, despite the 
fact that it has tremendous military application. That is, the tran- 
sistor itself. 

Dr. Hurcrutsson. May Iadd twocomments? First, the question that 
was raised with respect to the activities of the research scientists. 
I believe as Dr. Livingston has said, that research scientists are un- 
usually forthright. In fact, the progress of science really depends 
upon the mutual stimulation that occurs from discussing ideas; and 
the scientist is the first to want to discuss his ideas and have them 
criticized by others. I think there is no attempt at secrecy. 

With respect to the second question, that of the transistors, it seems 
to me this is an excellent illustration; particularly of the fact that the 
Bell Telephone System, because they have talented people, are perhaps 
further ahead by allowing the transistor to be developed in many re- 
spects by the other people outside of the Bell Telephone System than 
they are if they kept it to themselves and depended only upon the 
knowledge which they themselves had gained. By making use of this 
additional knowledge in its applications, they are probably further 
ahead than they would have been if they just used knowledge which 
they themselves had picked up. 

Mr. Moss. I know Mr. Honaman stated that was the risk they will- 
ingly undertook at the time that it was made generally available. 

Congressman Fascell ? 

Mr. Fascety. Dr. Livingston, I felt that your statement was keenly 
perceptive and analytical. And I am very glad to have some con- 
firmation on the general concept that we don’t have to have secrecy 
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on all thoughts of scientific nature which might be militarily applied, 
and I believe that the idea of complete adequacy of information and 
use of information, restricted in some sense in a narrow area by the 
military application that you suggested, might be very, very worthy of 
consideration. 

I was impressed by one other fact which I would like to pursue, and 
that is the enlargement upon this thought of freedom of information, 
particularly as it applies to military matters in that we have to re- 
assess and reevaluate our objectives, and particularly with respect to 
the position of this country in international affairs, because that is 
really the crux of the whole problem of information. No international 
difficulty ; no need for secrecy. 

And with no need for secrecy, you have freedom of information. I 
concur with you that the battle is in the minds of men, not on the 
battlefield. The American people must do something with respect to 
winning that battle, of which the freedom of information, scientific 
and otherwise, is only one small aspect of it. 

Now, I would like for you to enlarge upon that theory and tell me 
in your opinion what can be done besides exchange of students, a flow 
of scientific data, the trade that goes on between countries. 

What can this country do to win the battle of the minds of men and 
women around this world? 

Dr. Livineston. That is a very broad question. I doubt if I would 
do justice to it. 

I would like to say just a few things; I do think that our major 
interest should be in demonstrating to the peoples of other countries 
what this Government and what this civilization of our own does for 
us, in that it gives us an opportunity to have a surplus economy and 
to distribute that surplus helpfully. Demonstrating that we have free- 
doms is probably the most significant thing we could do to persuade 
peoples in other countries that our system allows freedom. It means 
that the freedom of information, and the other freedoms that go far 
beyond this which have been challenged in the recent years, is a crucial 
first step. If our country could show that it is big enough to accept the 
calculated risks of disclosure of some technical information in order 
to allow full freedom for transmission of information and help abroad, 
I believe that we would demonstrate that we have a governmental sys- 
tem to be proud of; and it would be a convincing argument. 

Mr. Fasce.yi. It would swing those people who are in the balance 
today toward the side of the free world rather than toward the side of 
an ideology which is contrary to the free world. 

Dr. Livineston. Right. Much harm has been done in the minds of 
a small number of important scientists in other countries by our re- 
strictions on visas for entry to this country. Some of those scientists 
in other countries now feel that they aren’t particularly interested in 
this country, and don’t particularly want to come. This is eer ee 
which is a consequence of our own policy of restriction, you see, an 
we have made some enemies, not friends; we have made enemies of 
people who can be rather influential and important abroad. 

I would not attempt to be more specific than to say that I feel 
that by demonstrating freedoms, we sell the idea to others. _ 

Mr. Fascerz. You are familiar that we have the United States 
Information Agency ? 
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Dr. Livinestron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetyi. And that we use all the media of communication avail- 
able to our command; radio, motion pictures, the written word and 
the spoken word, to do more or less the job that you and I are talking 
about right now, and yet it becomes necessary in viewing the situation 
as it exists today, despite everything that we have done, it becomes 
necessary for you to make the statement that you have made today 
before this committee, which is that the real problem still, despite 
everything we have done, is the battle for the minds of men and we 
haven't begun to win that battle. 

Dr. Livinesron. I don’t mean to contradict, but I feel fairly con- 
fident we are making progress in that battle. I do not in any sense 
give up hope. I think we are doing well; but I think we could do 
better. 

Mr. Fasceti. That is right. 

While we protect ourselves with a military establishment, wouldn’t 
it be well if we did more to emphasize the other aspect of this? 

Dr. Livinestron. That is right; I think it would be. 

Mr. Mrreneiy. I would like to return for 1 minute to this con- 
trolled thermonuclear reaction and particularly with respect to this 
search for the minds of men. 

The subject came up at the Atoms for Peace conference in Geneva. 
It was announced that we had a project in this particular field. 

Dr. Livingston, you have said that it is classified. 

Pr. Hutchisson, do you know anything about this subject? 

Dr. Hutcnisson. I don’t think I understand the import of your 
questions. 

Mr. Mircne yi. It was announced to the world that we had a project 
in the controlled thermonuclear field. 

Dr. Hurcuisson. Yes. 

Mr. Mrreneiy. And it is classified ¢ 

Dr. Hurcutsson. As far as I know, it is. 

Mr. Mrrcuex. In the opinion of you gentlemen, what effect, now 
that they all know that this project is classified, does that have on 
the minds of scientists and other people throughout the world when 
they know that the subject matter is in basic science, pure science ? 

Dr. Lrvineston. I think we have a very direct analogy. We have 
had the development of the transistor brought up; it has been used 
as an illustration of a gamble that the Bell Telephone laboratories 
took. They evidently believed that they would profit more in the 
long run by making the transistor widely available to all other indus- 
tries, for joint mutual development of this new device, opening a new 
area of activity in the electronics field. I think they have already seen 
evidence that they were wise; that their gamble has paid off. 1] 
would suggest that in this country we com very well afford to look 
at the field of thermonuclear reactions in the same light. If we could 
now throw it wide open to industry and to the people in other coun- 
tries, and ask their help in the development, we will make faster 
progress. 

The help from others might be small; it might be large; we don’t 
know. But if we could do this; if others could see that we are making 
this available to them, the other countries should appreciate it. They 
are more likely to be able to use thermoclear power for their needs in 
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the near future than we. I think that this is one way in which we 
could affect the battle for men’s minds. 

Mr. Mircuet.. To answer the question specifically, was it a mistake 
to mention it ¢ 

Dr. Livinesvon. I would not judge on that. 

Mr. Mircuet,. Would it have adverse reactions in the minds of 
these people ? 

Dr. Lavineston. All that was stated was that a project was in being 
in this country studying controlled thermoclear reactions. 

Mr. Mircuetx. But subsequently it has been, I believe, made avail- 
able to cleared people, and it is classified. 

Dr. Livinesron. It is classified. And, therefore, we do not know 
the stage of progress. I am making a scientific estimate from out- 
side the project that it is a difficult, complex problem; it is not going 
to be solved in any short period of time. I can also feel sure that the 
present classified projects have not achieved their goals as yet. 

Mr. MrrcHett. Would you like to comment on that, Dr. Berkner. 

Mr. Berxner. I would agree with Dr. Livingston that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to say with respect to any scientific development, in- 
cluding the controlled thermonuclear reaction, that the development 
would not ultimately have some military application. 

Therefore, it seems to me that the judgment as to whether you should 
or should not declassify must inevitably depend upon the basic gov- 
ernmental policy with respect to classification. I would, therefore, 
hesitate to criticize the present practice with respect to declassifica- 
tion as it relates to the existing Government policy. 

Mr. Mireuety. In the military field? 

Mr. Berxner. In the military field, yes. 

I think here today we are discussing the possibility that the present 
military policy is reducing our strength and effectiveness, and that 
were we to have a revised policy for classification, we would gain 
greater strength. Among those gains are the gains which Dr. Living- 
ston has cited that would be obtained from declassification of the con- 
trolled thermonuclear reaction. 

Mr. Mironet. Then we can assume that this controlled thermonu- 
clear reaction has an application in the military ¢ 

Mr. Berxner. I would only say that it is highly improbable that 
any scientitic discovery would not have some military application. 

Mr. Mrrcue ti. However, we also have had the concession made that 
this is basic science, that it is a long way toward being developed at 
this stage. 

My question is: Should the AEC and the military reconsider the de- 
classification or classification of this particular part of it at this time? 
Mr. Berxner. I hope to discuss this more fully in my statement, 

Mr. Mrrconeww. Fine. 

Dr. Hurcuisson. I feel the same way, that my prepared discussion 
will cover these statements to some extent. 

Mr. MircuHe.t. All right. 

Dr. Livingston, I have just a few questions that I would like to 
clear up. 

Dr. Lavineston. All right. 

Mr. Mrronert. Based on your experience in the military affairs and 
science matters, would it be peesible when a document is classified 
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to at that time put on it a declassification-date or a suggested declassi- 
fication date ? 

In other words, calling for a mandatory review at a certain period 
of time? 

Dr. Livrnesron. I look with considerable favor on automatic de- 
classification after a certain period of years as an intermediate step 
in trying to bridge the gap between present policies and what I would 
hope would be a future policy. It might be a good intermediate step. 
In that event, we could perhaps expect that the people who have the 
responsibility for classification would reinstate classification by prov- 
ing that it was necessary whenever the date arrived, so they could still 
keep anything classified as long as they felt it necessary. 

Mr. Mrircnetw. Provided they justified it ? 

Dr. Livineston. Provided they justified it; yes. 

Mr. Mircuett. Then you would recommend a policy whereby a set 
date for declassification would become effective unless justified to 
the contrary ? 

Dr. Lrvincsron. Yes. I would call this a stopgap measure, but a 
good one in the direction of the transition 1 would like to see occur. 

Mr. MitcHetL. Would you care to comment on that ? 

Dr. Hurcuinson. I want to speak briefly about this in my prepared 
statement. 

Dr. BerKkner. I also will comment later. 

Mr. Mircuety. I am going to direct these copies to you. Here are 
three copies of Executive Order No. 10521. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have this Executive order made a 


part of the record. 

Mr. Moss. If there is no objection, the order will be made a part of 
the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


(USC—1952 Ed., Supp. I1) 
U. S. CODE, TITLE 42.—THE PUBLIC HEALTH AND WELFARE 
CHAPTER 16.—NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
SEC. 1862. FUNCTIONS; REPORTS 
Executive Order No. 10521. Administration of Scientific Research 


Executive Order No. 10521, March 17, 1954, 19 F. R. 1499, provided: 

“SEcTION 1. The National Science Foundation (hereinafter referred to as the 
Foundation) shall from time to time recommend to the President policies for 
the Fedéral Government which will strengthen the national scientific effort 
and furnish guidance toward defining the responsibilities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the conduct and support of scientific research. 

Sec. 2. The Foundation shall continue to make comprehensive studies and 
recommendations regarding the Nation’s scientific research effort and its re- 
sources for scientific activities, including facilities and scientific personnel, and 
its foreseeable scientific needs, with particular attention to the extent of the 
Federal Government’s actvities and the resulting effects upon trained scientific 
personnel. In making such studies, the Foundation shall make full use of 
existing sources of information and research facilities within the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

“Sec. 3. The Foundation, in concert with each Federal agency concerned, 
shall review the scientific research programs and activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in order, among other purposes, to formulate methods for strengthen- 
ing the administration of such programs and activities by the responsible 
agencies, and to study areas of basic research where gaps or undesirable over- 
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lapping of support may exist, and shall recommend to the heads of agencies 
concerning the support given to basic research. 

“Sec. 4. As now or hereafter authorized or permitted by law, the Founda- 
tion shall be increasingly responsible for providing support by the Federal 
Government for general-purpose basic research through contracts and grants. 
The conduct and support by other Federal agencies of basic research in areas 
which are closely related to their missions is recognized as important and de- 
sirable, especially in response to current national needs, and shall continue. 

“Sec. 5. The Foundation, in consultation with educational institutions, the 
heads of Federal agencies, and the Commissioner of Education of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, shall study the effects upon educational 
institutions of Federal policies and administration of contracts and grants for 
scientific research and development, and shall recommend policies and pro- 
cedures which will promote the attainment of general national research ob- 
jectives and realization of the research needs of Federal agencies while safe- 
guarding the strength and independence of the Nation’s institutions of learn- 
ing. 

“Sec. 6. The head of each Federal agency engaged in scientific research shall 
make certain that effective executive, organizational, and fiscal practices exist 
to ensure (a) that the Foundation is consulted on policies concerning the sup- 
port of basic research, (b) that approved scientific research programs con- 
ducted by the agency are reviewed continuously in order to preserve priorities 
in research efforts and to adjust programs to meet changing conditions without 
imposing unnecessary added burdens on budgetary and other resources, (c) 
that applied research and development shall be undertaken with sufficient con- 
sideration of the underlying basic research and such other factors as relative 
urgency, project costs, and availability of manpower and facilities, and (d) 
that, subject to considerations of security and applicable law, adequate dissemi- 
nation shall be made within the Federal Government of reports on the nature 
and progress of research projects as an aid to the efficiency and economy of 
the overall Federal scientific research program. 

“Sec. 7. Federal agencies supporting or engaging in scientific research shall, 
with the assistance of the Foundation, cooperate in an effort to improve the 
methods of classification and reporting of scientific research projects and activi- 
ties, subject to the requirements of security of information. [Underscoring 
added. } 

“Sec. 8. To facilitate the efficient use of scientific research equipment and 
facilities held by Federal agencies: 

“(a) the head of each such agency engaged in scientific research shall, to the ex- 
tent practicable, encourage and facilitate the sharing with other Federal agencies 
of major equipment and facilities ; 

“(b) a Federal agency shall procure new major equipment or faciilties for 
scientific research purposes Only after taking suitable steps to ascertain that the 
need cannot be met adequately from existing inventories or facilities of its own 
or of other agencies; and 

“(e) the Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment shall take necessary steps to ensure that each Federal agency engaged 
directly in scientific research is kept informed of selected major equipment and 
facilities which could serve the needs of more than one agency. Each Federal 
agency possessing such equipment and facilities shall maintain appropriate rec- 
ords to assist other agencies in arranging for their joint use or exchange. 

“Sec. 9. The heads of the respective Federal agencies shall make such reports 
concerning activities within the purview of this order as may be required by 
the President.” 

Dwicnt D. EIseENHOWER. 

“Sec. 1875. Appropriations. 

“(a) To enable the Foundation to carry out its powers and duties, there is 
authorized to be appropriated to the Foundation, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may-be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this chapter. 

* Eo * ok * * ” 
(As amended Aug. 8, 1953, ch. 377, 67 Stat. 488.) 


AMENDMENTS 





1953.—Subsection (a) amended by act August 8, 1953, to remove the $15 million 
limitation on the amount of the annual appropriations. 
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Mr. Mrrcue.u. Please read it carefully. I think Dr. Berkner will 
recognize it since he referred to this Executive order in a speech at 
Dartmouth College. 

Mr. Chairman, it is important to note for the benefit of the members 
of our panel and committee this afternoon that this Executive order 
was not referred to in any shape, form, or manner by any agency of 
the United States Government in replying to the committee’s ques- 
tionnaire. 

The National Science Foundation did not refer to it, although it 
specifically covers their activities. 

Dr. Berkner raised this subject matter in a speech, I believe, given 
at. Dartmouth College. And that is how we became aware of its 
existence. 

What I would like to ask is: Do you think that this Executive order, 
Dr. Livingston, is known in the scientific field of endeavor ? 

Dr. Livineston. I am sure it is not widely known. It might be 
known to a few of the administrative representatives. But it has not 
been generally discussed to my knowledge. 

Mr. Mircnett. Dr. Hutchisson ? 

Dr. Hutcuisson. I would agree with what Dr. Livingston has said. 

Mr. Mircuewy. Dr. Berkner? 

Dr. BerKner. I agree also. 

Mr. Mircnetzt. You would say that the Executive order has not 
been sufficiently publicized to have been made aware to the scientific 
field of endeavor. 

Dr. Hurcurnson. May I add that most of the scientists, particu- 
larly the younger scientists who are actively engaged in research, 
probably would not have read it very carefully if it had been sent 
to them. 

Mr. Mrrcneui. Well, the reason that I raised the question at this 
time is because if you will refer to section 6 (d) where it says that 
subject to considerations of security and applicable law adequate 
dissemination shall be made within the Federal Government of reports 
on the nature and progress of research projects as an aid to the effi- 
ciency and economy of the overall Federal scientific research program. 

Gentlemen, the question is that this Executive order seems to be 
restricted to the Federal Government agencies. It does not include 
the scientific field. Is that your understanding of the reading of this 
Executive order ? 

Doctor Berkner ? 

Mr. Berxner. This may be correct. But I would point out that 
the Foundation has in fact issued two very valuable reports relating 
to scientific manpower and industrial research which have been very 
useful to all concerned. 

Mr. Mircuetyt. Well, Dr. Berkner, this was one of the main points 
that was raised by Dr. Livingston in his prepared statement. And I 
would now like to reread the purpose of the National Science Foun- 
dation Act, No. 7: 

Provide a central clearinghouse for technical information covering scientific 
and technical personnel. 


Do you think that the National Science Foundation should give 
this matter consideration relative to the dissemination of information 
to the scientific field ? 
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Dr. Livrneston. I think the National Science Foundation is a very 
worthy organization and has done some excellent work within their 
very restricted opportunities in terms of funds and personnel. What 
we are observing is a growth within our Government of a new attitude 
toward science and the use of scientific information within Govern- 
ment. However, the National Science Foundation is still in the 
crawling stage; it has not yet learned to run. I believe that the 
National Science Foundation is prowing, and is growing well. I 
have been pleased. But I feel that if you gave it a pair of long 
pants now, it could probably stand up taller. 

Mr. MitcuetL. Do you think that some of the phases of the military 
scientific research programs could properly be shifted into the National 
Science Foundation in order to take the military out of the basic 
scientific field ? 

Dr. Laivrneston. Not until the Science Foundation grows up. I 
think that first we must have a “man” to do the job; the present “boy” 
is not big enough. I would like to see the Science Foundation 
strengthened. What I mean by this is not just money; I mean 
strengthening the attitude, the respect, given to it by other people and 
agencies in the Government and recognition as having a proper and 
valid place in our Government. When that time comes, then the 
Science Foundation can, and I am sure will, take a proper responsi- 
bility. And maybe by then it would be possible to transfer some of 
these areas as you suggest. I do not think it would be safe at the 
present time to load them with more than they could handle. But I 
do think it would be helpful to give them a chance to grow. 

Mr. Mrrcnenti. Would you care to comment, Dr. Berkner? 

Mr. Berxner. I think there are two aspects to this problem on which 
one might comment further. First of all, in section 6 (d), the inter- 
pretation of the words “subject to consideration of security and ap- 
plicable law” requires really further administrative action to deter- 
mine whether the Science Foundation has the responsibility in this 
area or not. 

The second aspect of the problem is that under the fundamental law 
which established the Science Foundation, I believe there was author- 
ized a fourth division, namely, the Military Research Division, which 
has never been activated in the Foundation. I presume this division 
was taken after consultation with the Armed Forces and in light of 
the security practices which are necessary and which are not generally 
applicable to the other work of the Foundation. 

Now, presumably, the Foundation is in the position to interpret 
the word “security” in this order in the light of the application of this 
word by the Atomic Energy Commission and the Armed Forces. 
And, therefore, it is not at liberty to revise its operations to enter 
into areas which would be covered by security as so defined by those 
agencies, 

With respect to the applicable law aspects) remember that the 
Atomic Energy Act places certain responsibilities for research on 
the Atomic Energy Commission. And quite clearly the Defense Act 
of 1947 as amended also carries Heolareh responsibilities within the 
range of the Defense Department. 

You recall in my testimony before this committee—was it 1 or 2 
years ago ?—we discussed the deficiencies in the research program of 
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the military forces at very considerable length and I expressed at 
that time views which I may say I still hold. 

Mr. Mrrcrent. We will get to those a little later. 

Mr. Berxner. But it has always been my feeling that the research 
toward weapons should be tied closely to the Armed Forces, although 
some aspects of this research, as I pointed out earlier, should not be 
under the specific direction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Mrrcnetzt. Dr. Hutchisson ? 

Dr. Hutrcuisson. I do not think there is anything I can add to this. 

Mr. Mircuets. Would you recommend that this Executive order 
be amended to provide for a more positive dissemination of reports 
not only within the Federal agencies on basic research matters but 
also for the scientific matters ? 

Mr. Berxner. Within the restrictions of security and applicable 
law, I believe that the Foundation is working now fairly rapidly to 
the point where they will achieve such reports in the near future. 

* Mr. Mrrceweiy. Dr. Livingston, we would like to touch on one point 
here. And if you have no interest, it is perfectly all right. We intend 
to take it up with Dr. Berkner. 

Are you aware of the State Department’s science advisory program ? 

Dr. Lavineston. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Mircneti. Would you care to make a comment on it as to its 
effectiveness? I think Dr. Berkner was the father of it. But I be- 
lieve that you might want to make a comment in view of the ex- 
change of information, scientific information, on the international 
level. 

Dr. Livrneston. I believe that the State Department Science Office 
and the scientific attachés abroad did serve useful purpose. And I 
regret they have been reduced to practically zero in their activities 
and influence at the moment. This is a situation which, I feel, im- 
pinges more on the basic philosophy and understanding and apprecia- 
tion of what science means to this Gevetunen rather than on the tech- 
nical problem of having a science office. If science proves itself to 
be useful to our Government, it will be respected and used. And I 
had hoped that it had shown that, enough for the State Department 
to have made more of an effort to utilize and to develop the scientific 
services than they have. I can only deplore the fact that it has not 
grown as fast as I had hoped it would. 

Mr. Mitrcuety. Are you familiar with the Armed Services Techni- 
cal Information Agency of Wright Field in Dayton? 

Dr. Livineston. No; I am not. 

Mr. Mircuetu. I have no further questions for Dr. Livingston. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Meader, do you have any further questions? 

Mr. Meaper. No. I will wait until later. 

Mr. Fascetu. I have some. 

How effective are other countries in keeping their scientific in- 
formation from us? 

Dr. Livineston. That would be very difficult to answer. 

We get a great deal of help from discussions with foreign scientists 
when we can meet and talk with them. I presume that they have 
their classified areas as we have ours, and do not speak of those. 

Mr. Fasceti. Well, isn’t it true, Doctor, that if we assume that we 
are ahead that they must not be too effective in keeping secrets? 
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Dr. Livineston. I am not assuming that we are ahead. I am pro- 
posing that we should make greater efforts to keep ahead. 

Mr. Fasce.i. You do not mean to say that we should not assume 
that we are ahead? 

Dr. Livineston.. I think we ought to make every effort to try to stay 
ahead. I am not the one to judge as to our status. 

Mr. Fascetit. You do not want to get in that field of speculation 
as to whether or not we are ahead in the arms race? 

Dr. Livineston. That is right. 

Mr. Fascet.. Suppose you were to subscribe to a Russian publica- 
tion at a scientific level. How would that impair your efficiency or 
security as a scientist ? 

Dr. Livineston. Impair? 

Mr. Fascetnt. Yes. What would happen to you today were you to 
subscribe to a Russian publication ? 

Dr. Livineston. I have used translated Russian publications and 
found them very helpful in my special field. 

There are some very competent scientists in Russia in my special 
field. Wherever this exists we can gain by having access to full 
information. 

Mr. Fasceti. That is all I have. 

Mr. Moss. Dr. Livingston, I want to thank you on behalf of the 
committee for appearing here and giving us the benefit of your ideas. 

Your statement is one which undoubtedly will be of value to the 
committee in its continuing study. 

Mr. Berkner, you have a statement, I understand. The committee 
would be very happy to receive it at this time. 


STATEMENT OF LLOYD V. BERKNER, PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATED 
UNIVERSITIES, INC. 


Mr. Berkner. My name is Lloyd VY. Berkner. I am president of 
Associated Universities, Inc. I am a geophysicist by scientific 
profession. 

Mr. Mircue.y. Could I interrupt there for just a moment, sir? 

Mr. Berkner. Yes. 

Mr. Mircue.yi. Could you explain for the benefit of the subcommit- 
tee what the Associated Universities, Inc., is? 

Mr. Berxner. It is an organization sponsored by nine northeastern 
universities to operate large-scale research facilities on behalf of the 
whole academic community of the United States, and to some extent 
on behalf of our foreign colleagues. 

Mr. Mrrcne... Is this a profit or nonprofit corporation ? 

Mr. Berxner. It is a nonprofit organization chartered under the 
State board of regents of the State University of New York. 

I am a geophysicist by scientific profession, having carried out re- 
search for many years in the field of geophysics and electronics. I 
have also been an officer in the United States Naval Reserve for about 
30 years, have been active in the field of weapons development, and 
have been associated with the development of a number of modern 
weapons and weapons systems which are now in use in the Armed 
Forces. 
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In‘response to your invitation, Mr. Chairman, I am here, of course, 
speaking only on behalf of myself and not on behalf of any of the 
organizations with which I am associated. 

I may say that your letter suggesting exploration of certain prob- 
lems relating to the flow of scientific information arrived while I was 
away. I have endeavored to incor porate the answers to your requests 
in a supplementary memorandum which I would like to have read into 
the record after the reading of my preliminary statement. 

Mr. Moss. Since there is no objection, the supplementary memo- 

randum will be made a part of the record immediately following your 
verbal statement. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, in speaking of the re- 
strictions on the flow of scientific information, and on the movements 
and activities of scientists, my interest lies in establishing and main- 
taining the greatest security for our country. The United States is 
the bulwark of freedom for the world. The only hope of free societies 
in the future lies in our ability to maintain the strength and safety of 
this Nation at the most secure level. Therefore, we cannot afford to 
indulge in any practices that diminish that security. 

Consequently, it is most appropriate that the Congress investigate 
practices with respect to the maintenance of that socurity. 

By 1945 the United States held unquestioned technological su- 
premacy in both civil and military development. Scientists of the 
country, foreseeing the war, and recognizing its technical problems, 
had pitched in to solve them. For instance, recognizing the aircraft 
threat, a group of scientists conceived the proximity fuze, and worked 
out, its principal characteristics even before going to the Armed 
Forces to show what could be done. This is but one of many examples 
of the initiative on the part of our scientists that gave the United 
States great strength. The Government had provided free oppor- 
tunity to exchange technical ideas with our allies, so that their creative 
imagination and effort could contribute to our strength. The OSRD 
was the focus of this scientific strength. At the end of the war, there 
was just no question of our technica] leadership. 

Since that time we have steadily lost ground relative to our com- 
petitors until now there is serious question whether the United States 
actually retains leadership in certain critically important fields of 
military technology. That this is so, in my opinion, lies not so much 
in the faster progress of other nations, as in the slowing down of our 
own technological] achievement. Therefore, it is important that serious 
roadblocks to our technological progress be removed, particularly as 
they relate to our military : stature. 

In my opinion, an important aspect in this loss of supremacy in cer- 
tain vital fields of technology stems from our present widespreé ud 
practice of technological secrecy, consequent clearance and security 
practices, compartmentalization of science and technology, and re- 
strictive practices exercised over science and scientists. T his is not, of 
course, the whole reason for our loss, and I submitted testimony before 
this committee a year or two ago on another aspect of the problem. 
But to retrieve our losses, our science and technology must be given 
the necessary freedom from which the United States can derive prog- 
ress and strenth. We can no longer afford to indulge in practices of 
secrecy in science and restrictions on scientists and engineers that 
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sound necessary in theory, but that are actually damaging us in prac- 
tice. 

Let me mention briefly a few of the results of policies of excessive 
military security and restriction on information and men of science 
over the past 10 years: 

1. The free flow of knowledge of scientific progress on which really 
important creative ideas completely depend has been severely ham- 

ered. 
7 2. A sense of uneasiness has been created in discussions among scien- 
tists arising from fear of disclosing secret information. This swiftly 
destroys the interplay of ideas underlying creativeness. 

3. A competent scientist can be put on an important task only after 
months or even years of clearance procedure. Even when cleared for 
one job he must be recleared for another. 

4. Very few scientists outside the narrow limits of a classified 
project can be consulted because of the difficulties involved in such 
communication. Therefore, solutions to difficult technical problems, 
rather than being simple and brilliant, have tended to become heavy, 
cumbersome, awkward, expensive, and often impractical. Costly mis- 
takes are all too frequent because of blocked knowledge that ought to 
be freely available. 

5. Some of our best scientists have been excluded from contribu- 
tions to American strength on arbitrary grounds. 

6. Our ordinary textbooks and handbooks are in many cases 10 or 
15 years behind the times because so many of the advances during these 
years remain classified or have been declassified in such a way that the 
information has not reached the scientific literature or the normal 
channels accessible to textbook and handbook writers. 

7. Scientific and technical manpower is in short supply. The at- 
tractiveness of the scientific career to the student is so diminished that 
in spite of substantial pay, the number of those entering these pro- 
fessions has fallen to less than half. 

8. Much American science has been removed from the channels of 
international scientific communication where more than half of its 
ideas should be derived. 

9. Many friendly foreign scientists who could contribute much to 
our progress have been badly treated by arbitrary visa restrictions. 

10. Leading American scientists find themselves blocked from visit- 
ing many major foreign laboratories or working with foreign scien- 
tists from whom they could acquire ideas and new approaches to 
difficult problems. 

11. A sense of mistrust has been created between the public and 
scientists, 

12. A sense of distrust of our policies concerning science has been 
engendered among scientific leaders of other nations. Where the com- 
mon bond of scientific knowledge should weld nations together in 
peaceful progress, that knowledge has been used too often as a product 
in the market place of international political trading. 

This indictment might be savaaitable had it given us a comparable 
measure of increased strength; but I very much fear that we have 
sustained only a measure of loss. The argument that we must not 
allow an enemy to benefit from our knowledge has backfired, since 
our own free science and technology could have benefited even more. 
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After all, full information is the very lifeblood of effective scientific 
and technological knowledge. It is not enough that we stay abreast 
of an enemy, it is imperative that we stay ahead. Our imcomparable 
system of free enterprise can do this if we but feed it adequate knowl- 
edge and brilliant ideas. 

We must not forget that the slightest restriction on the flow of 
knowledge is a far more effective bar to our own scientists who have 
neither desire nor resources to obtain restricted information, than to 
another nation that can spend an unlimited effort to acquire it. 

In this, the lower security classifications are by far the most dam- 
aging, since almost anyone can obtain this information of low classi- 
fication with a little effort, but it is effectively denied to our own 
citizens who respect the law. 

Do not misunderstand that I advocate complete abandonment of 
technological secrecy in military matters. Social problems such as 
this are never all black or all white, and intelligent balance is needed 
in their solution. Certainly, much is to be gained by careful protec- 
tion of the few vital secrets that need be known only to a limited num- 
ber of persons. We may find it desirable not to disclose the fact that 
we have embarked on a particular development, but this should not 
restrict the freedom of underlying scientific and technical informa- 
tion. It may be necessary to restrict information on the spec ifie de- 
sign of a particular weapon as it relates to operations. This is so 
because with this knowledge, an enemy can produce specific counter- 
measures to neutralize that weapon. Moreover, such information has 
no immediate significance to society, it is only needed by the military 
men who must use it. 

But the security value of a few very important secrets should not 
be devalued and degraded by mixing them with an immense body of 
material that should never be held secret at all. Those few very im- 
portant secrets should be secrets vital to our welfare that can be held 
tightly by a very few highly trusted individuals without the need for 
a loose, widespread, and doubtful clearance system. 

It is deplorable that scientific information which is common know]l- 
edge abroad remains classified here; when original work of our own 
scientists is later repeated abroad to be published and credited as a 
foreign triumph in science. Yet this happens repeatedly. Cer- 
tainly this lends nothing to the stature of American leadership in the 
eyes of other nations. 

Our present emphasis on widespread secrecy arises from several 
unjustifiable assumptions. I will try toenumerate some of them. This 
emphasis assumes : 

(a) That it is possible to assemble the highest skills in small groups 
and compartments and that skills assembled in this way can produce 
devices superior to that of any enemy. ‘This is not only completely 
fallacious, but insures that our progress is reduced to a level no greater 
than that of a competitior who chooses the same methods. Solutions 
to the most difficult problems emerge only when the whole scientific 
community with their complete diversity of knowledge can measure 
their skills and special knowledge against the problems to be solved. 

(b) That an enemy can equal our progress if he knows of our solu- 
tions. This assumes the equality between free enterprise and a to- 
talitarian Communist system. I just do not believe this is true. A 
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free-enterprise system develops all reasonable alternatives in compe- 
tition, so that the best methods and solutions can be adopted. This 
leads to the best, cheapest, and most brilliant solutions. In commer- 
cial enterprise, no other country, even with full knowledge of our 
industrial solutions, can come close to duplicating them, either in de- 
sign, production, or sales. 

(c) That any military weakness in weapon systems should not be 
disclosed. I would assert the exposure of our major military weak- 
ness in weapon systems is proper and necessary, and it is quite im- 
proper that it be kept secret. The existence of such weakness is not 
secret to an enemy who is also expert in military matters. Obviously, 
a weakness would not remain if the military organization could find 
the combination of technical knowledge to correct it. Consequently, 
correction of such weakness depends upon the skill and angemaity of 
many people of whom the most important will have skills that cannot 
be employed until they become conscious of the problem. When we 
impose secrecy on such matters, we only keep the secret from those 
who could help us most. Is it not far better to expose a weakness 
while there is time to correct it, than to wait its exposure at the time 
it leads to defeat ? 

(ad) That weapon successes should be kept secret and sprung as a 
surprise in the event of war. There can be no doubt of the advantage 
of weapon surprise after war has started. But is not the deterrent 
effect of an important weapon in prevention of war far more impor- 
tant? Moreover, to keep such weapons secret means deficiency of 
training and experience in tactical employment by our own troops. 
So with secrecy the surprise fizzles, and we have neither the deterrent 
effect nor the surprise. 

I submit that the greatest security comes from progress—from 
sound and effective weapons and men well trained in their tactical 
use; from an adequate supply of such weapons from a virile industry ; 
from recognition and public debate of weaknesses so that they can be 
corrected ; from a free and unfettered science and technology that has 
the power to bring our progress to the vanguard; from a free and 
imaginative industry that has full access to all knowledge; from allies 
and friends with whom we deal freely and with a sense of full trust; 
from a society built on the foundations of mutual confidence upon 
which free enterprise depends, unfettered by artificial fears of spies, 
and undivided by charges and countercharges, suspicions and accusa- 
tions. 

As a nation we have become neurotic, so preoccupied by imagined 
aches and pains that we have lost sight of our great strength. We 
allow ourselves to believe that the system of Soviet communism has 
elements of strength superior to our own when we could readily 
reason that a totalitarian socialism can only follow—never lead—our 
true system of free enterprise that exploits diversity. We have even 
been misled to adopt some of the Soviet methods with consequent 
suspicion, mistrust, divisiveness and loss of leadership that always 
follow such methods. We see spies under every chair and from the 
consequent fear, prescribe remedies that sap our strength. In rooting 
them out, let’s keep our sense of proportion. Our strength should 
come from our leadership and unity, a superiority which no espionage 
can conquer. 
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If we are to overcome this neurosis, and 'reacquire the world leader- 
ship that has been lost, I believe that precedent action by the Congress 
is essential. 

(a) The Congress should remove restrictive clauses of the Atomic 
Energy Act, so that the military developments in atomic energy can 
be treated under the usual procedures defined for military develop- 
ment generally. As Waldemar Kaempffert points out in the New 
York ‘Times, February 5, 1956: 

It is plain that if we are to do away with unnecessary secrecy the concept 
will have to be abandoned that any advance in the application of atomic energy 
must be regarded as “born” secret. There are military matters that cannot be 
disclosed, but there are also hundreds of industrial suggestions for the utilization 
of atomic energy that should be freely published. But this is impossible without 
further liberalization of the Atomic Energy Act. 

(6) The Congress should make clear that the United States wants 
:no widespread system of technological secrecy and security clearances 
for its citizens after the Soviet pattern. The emphasis should be on a 
small and elite system of classification and protection of a few secrets 
judged to be really important. 

(c) The Congress should specify the limitations on secrecy classi- 
fication of military applications of science and technology, and pro- 
vide for appropriate methods of review and judgment in classifying 
information so that the whole public interest is properly weighed be- 
fore stamping any document secret. Moreover, when classified, the 
boundaries of such secrets should be very sharply defined and proce- 
dures established to declassify promptly with passage of time. 

(d) The Congress should remove restrictions on scientific visitors 
so that the United States can fully enjoy the benefits of free scientific 
exchange. 

(e) The Congress should make possible travel of American scien- 
tists to foreign laboratories for visits and research, without prejudice 
to their usefulness to the United States. 

(f) The Congress should emphasize and support the importance of 
science in formulation of foreign policy and the need for a high-level 
Science Office in our Department of State and for science attachés in 
our embassies abroad. 

This clear expression of interest by the Congress seems necessary 
if the administrative elements of the Government are to act with 
confidence and safety. Present laws place our Government officials 
under strong compulsion to suppress information without providing 
counterbalancing incentives for its proper release. This defect in 
the laws leads to an excessive overevaluation on the side of secrecy, 
just to be on the safe side. Many responsible Government officials 
recognize the defects in the present laws that encourage, or even re- 
quire, undesirable restrictions on information that they are powerless 
to lift. I believe, for example, that the Atomic Energy Commission 
has been reasonably effective in releasing information up to the re- 
strictive provisions of the law and under severe political scrutiny, 
But such release is necessarily piecemeal and long after the fact. Con- 
sequently, textbooks are late and students poorly trained. 

In the long view, I believe that the public interest requires the free- 
dom of substantially all scientific and technological information. The 
public should have the opportunity to understand and discuss the 
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nature and implications of its potential applications. The exception 
must be unusual and clearly defined. The application of technology 


for man’s benefit needs the penetrating critique that the diverse inter- 
ests of our citizens can offer. Three hundred years ago Galileo wrote: 


On this matter of introducing novelties * * * And who had ever heard that 
minds created free by God should submit slavishly to the arbitrary will of others? 
That they should submit in matters of truth to the decisions of a committee of 
men not qualified to judge? * * * These are the novelties that carry with them 
the ruin of commonwealths and the subversion of the State. 


_ It is in freedom and progress, not restriction, that America finds 
its power. 

(Supplementary memorandum to the statement of L. V. Berkner, 
president, Associated Universities, Inc. :) 


Mr. BerkKNer. Serious technological secrecy is relatively recent, emerging 
sharply as a product of the upsurgence of our technological revolution. There 
are, of course, a few earlier examples extending throughout history, but these ° 
were of almost insignificant importance. 

But as society generally has become deeply dependent on technological de- 
velopment, so too has the military organization increased its dependence on 
science and technology. 

Initially, at least, it appeared reasonable that the military restrict the ex- 
change of ideas having military implications on the ground that to permit the 
free flow in information would hand the enemy our developmental achieve- 
ments “on a platter.” 

In the modern world, however, all the important areas of science have mili- 
tary implications and, under our present policies, must therefore fall in- 
evitably under the cloak of military secrecy. 

Not long ago, for instance, a responsible scientist mentioned to me that he 
had endeavored to arrange a scientific conference on fundamental high-tempera- 
ture physics. He found that this was impossible, however, because all the 
important recent advances were “classified information.” At the same time, 
Marguerite Higgins has reported in the New York Herald Tribune, February 6, 
1956: 

“An Indian engineer told me, for example, that Soviet development of heat- 
resistant materials was far more advanced than anything he had seen in the 
West.” 

A great many such examples can be cited. 

Since more and more of our scientific activity is coming within the purview 
of secrecy, the need for appraisal of the effects of secrecy on our scientific stature 
and progress, and therefore on our national security, becomes of increasing 
importance. 

It seems highly probable that a little technological secrecy, like a little poison, 
may be a good thing, but too much can destroy us. 

Therefore, it is important to understand just where the balance lies. 

A famous psychologist at the University of Michigan once pointed out ta me 
that creative thinking is the reassociation of old ideas in new ways. The really 
significant new concepts of science are often, if not always, the result of asso- 
eiation of widely diverse facts and ideas that may not hitherto have seemed 
remotely connected. 

Such ideas as the laws of mechanics and the concepts of space and time de- 
rived from astronomy, together with the work of Planck on high temperature 
radiation, led Einstein to postulate the equivalence of mass and energy. On this 
concept is based the development of nuclear energy. 

Yet today, any intelligent military organization, operating under the present 
security rules, would certainly classify the equivalent of Planck’s work so that 
it would be denied to a potential Einstein. 

In the same way, it is necessary to understand how the benefits of science 
to our Nation will quickly be extinguished by widespread technological secrecy. 

In suppressing seemingly isolated scientific bits of information of direct mili- 
tary value, we at the same time prevent the germination of scientific ideas of 
much greater scientific, social, and military significance. The really great con- 
cepts generated from a free and virile science and injected into our industrial 
complex, can provide far greater security through technology supremacy than we 
could ever hope to achieve through the secrecy of technological information. 
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The application of really serious secrecy to military technology seems to have 
coincided with the discovery of radar about 1930. During the ensuing decade, 
the results were uot impressive. 

In the case of radar, secrecy seriously delayed its development, and neither 
technical nor tactical progress was very appreciable. As a consequence, although 
it was technically and demonstrably adequate to have done this relatively simple 
job, radar failed to prevent Pearl Harbor (a tactical failure born of military 
ignorance imposed by secrecy, for the clear warning of radar was ignored). Had 
they known our radar protection of Pearl Harbor, there is at least a reasonable 
doubt that the Japanese would have attempted a surprise. 

In any event, our own commanders certainly would not have been ignorant 
of the powerful tools at their command, and the outcome might well have been 
very different. 

Moreover, the development of airborne radar applications awaited the war, for 
at its commencement we had no antisubmarine radar, no night fighters, no means 
for extensive sea search. The absence of such weapons is directly attributable 
to the technological ignorance and delays resulting from secrecy. 

Had airborne radar been developed and advertised openly, the consequent 
great progress in these developments might have so weakened the German con- 
fidence in their submarine supremacy, or in their capabilities for strategic air 
attack, that the war might not have occurred. 

In any event, our shipping losses after its beginning would certainly have been 
less than the tragic millions of tons. 

More recently, the establishment of our northern air defenses was delayed by 
at least 1, and more probably 2 years by technological secrecy. 

In fact, the security of information was so good that even the Chief of the 
Joint Chiefs of State did not learn, until after his retirement, that the main under- 
lying technological problems had been solved more than 2 years earlier. 

Is there anything in this history to lend confidence in the security provided by 
technological secrecy as contrasted to the security of progress? We could go on 
with these examples, but I leave the judgment to you. 

We must understand clearly, that in applying technological secrecy on an ever- 
growing scale after 1930, that we had no previous experience on which to go, 
since it arose from a situation new to society and to armies. We did not then 
understand that technological secrecy was quite a different matter than the 
secrecy of tactics and battle order, of communication codes, of intelligence, and 
of intentions. 

Since that time our experience with technological secrecy has grown, and it 
is now time to revise our policies in the light of the consequences that can be 
read with ever-increasing clarity. 

The maintenance of the widespread secrecy of technological information makes 
necessary the employment of procedures and regulations for the security of such 
information. 

Under these procedures the scientist cannot avoid becoming the almost unique 
target, because he is the source of much of the information to be protected. It is 
his creative thought that produces the need for technological secrecy. Yet the 
application of our present security procedures condition the scientist to avoid 
contact with any idea that may lead to military application, Why should this 
be so? The reasons seem clear. 

1. If he knows no secrets, he cannot be involved in security questions. Scien- 
tists are no different from anyone else in desiring to protect their reputations. 
Once they are involved in secret matters, their reputations may be destroyed by 
any person who makes irresponsible charges. Because many people accept the 
cliche, ‘Where there’s smoke, there’s fire,’ a subsequent clearance does little to 
undo the damage. 

2. Clearance is not a permanent status, and a scientist’s reputation is constantly 
susceptible to multiple jeopardy. Having once been admitted to secret informa- 
tion or having even originated it, the scientist knows that he may be destroyed by 
a subsequent change of policy or by other irrelevant circumstances that may result 
in suspension of that clearance. During each clearance review, his entire life 
comes under scrutiny, and any act or indiscretion that may have had no relevance 
to security at the time, may arise to damn him. The threat of a review of his 
security clearance can be used to discourage his exploration of possible alterna- 
tives for the correction of national weakuesses—if these alternatives happen not 
to coincide with current policy. 

3. In the process of reassociating ideas in new ways, the scientist must acquire 
from many sources the ideas to be associated. The development of a new concept 
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does not occur in a flash, but is the consequence of hard thinking and long discus- 
sions with scientists of other views and of varied experience. Yet, if the 
emergent idea is of subsequent military importance, and is later classified, the 
scientist may become involved in security procedures because of the earlier 
discussions of his own ideas that were an essential precedent to generating the 
new concept in his own brain. 

4. If he has been engaged in scientific leadership in the national interest; he is 
inevitably involved in extensive security questioning relating to his colleagues, 
to the views of his colleagues, to his estimate of their intent, and to their state 
ments and actions at informal scientific conferences. He must act as witness at 
security hearings, or render sworn statements concerning events long since past. 
He may unwittingly and quite improperly involve another through some misin- 
terpretation of his meaning or error in his recollection. The application of 
security procedures becomes a harassment to all involved. 

5. If he expresses a strong view on some technological matter that may be 
contrary to the application of technology to current or to subsequent policy, he is 
open to the accusation of taking this view with the intent of deliberate subver- 
sion. If, as a consequence of study, he finds serious deficiency in our military 
position and advocates a course of action to correct that deficiency, he may be 
accused of conspiracy against the existing, though inadequate policy. Moreover, 
secrecy prevents him from stating the essential technical grounds on which his 
view is based. Therefore, in the simple process of doing his job for his country 
well, he is open to damaging criticism against which he is permitted to produce 
little defense. 

6. In a system of widespread technological secrecy, the scientist finds it 
increasingly difficult to sort out from the tremendous multiplicity of facts those 
that are secret and those that are open. He may not even know that a scientific 
fact, obvious to him, is classified as secret somewhere in the system. Conse- 
quently, his knowledge of secrets tends to restrict productive scientific discussions 
far beyond the necessity of the security system. But, if he errs, he must be 
certain to err on the side of safety. Therefore, the freedom of discussion, on 
which the maintenance of his professional competence depends, and from which 
really great scientific progress emerges, is severely hampered. 

7. The clearance procedure itself is complicated by requirement for numbers of 
detailed forms that must be submitted to a multiplicity of agencies at frequent 
intervals. Clearance involves intolerable redtape and involvement of endless 
time and energy. 

The situations that I cite above are not hypothetical; every one can be docu- 
mented by specific cases. 

The point is that the security process strongly conditions the scientist not to do 
those very things our country most needs. Under these circumstances we have 
lost the spontaneous will and opportunity for men to contribute to our strength 
when they possess special knowledge and the vision to see how it can be applied. 

Responsible men recognize the conditioning and will not consciously permit it 
to stand in the way of their duty and responsibility to their country and to the 
ideals that it represents. 

But repeated applications of these security procedures makes the average scien- 
tist feel a little like the dog in the psychological experiment who is kicked every 
time the bell is rung. Presently he runs quite unconsciously when the bell of 
“military security” is rung, without waiting for the kick. There is a limit to 
the frustrations experienced by the really creative scientist beyond which his 
creativeness is destroyed irrespective of his willingness to serve. 

The scientist originating and working with secrets, and this includes most of 
us, is subjected to pressures and influences not experienced by ordinary Ameri- 
cans. 'The scientists are not asking for preferential treatment, but for a relief 
from distracting pressures that are unknown to the ordinary American—a relief 
that is imperative if they are to keep America abreast of scientific progress. 

I do not say these things in criticism of the security system. As long as we 
have widespread technological secrecy as a national policy I doubt that these 
defects in its application can be avoided; nor does their existence excuse any 
violation of either the spirit or letter of security procedures. I point out these 
defects in order that we may understand the consequences of technological 
secrecy. The proper balance between security derived from secrecy of technolog- 
ical information and security derived from progress must be understood clearly. 

There is one other point that we cannot escape. 
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An important concept in science is no less important to our national security 
because it is produced by one who cannot be cleared by the arbitrary application 
of security procedures. 

We must not forget that Hitler and Mussolini abrogated their right to the 
atomic bomb when they indulged in the doubtful extravagance of driving a few 
leading scientists from their shores because they couldn’t be cleared according to 
Nazi or Fascist lights. 

Scientific greatness always rises from diversity of thought, never from con- 
formity. Since the security procedures that support technological secrecy in- 
evitably put a premium on conformity, they tend to prevent our Nation’s realiza- 
tion of the very greatness that we seek. 

For technological secrecy tends to obscure the essential dependence of de- 
mocracy on diversity of thought and opinion. In the atmosphere of conform- 
ity, induced by our present neurosis, the encouragement of the diversity on 
which our system of free enterprise depends has been some times considered 
a form of subversive activity bearing on man’s security clearance, in spite of 
constitutional guaranties. An agile brain that can create great things is almost 
certain to be nonconformist. 

The effect of the clearance procedure goes far beyond the protection of secrets. 
There is the case of one of our great chemists, a Nobel Laureate, who was di- 
recting his learning to the synthesis of a suitable blood substitute. If a blood 
substitute could be found, this man with his superb skill could find it. Because 
of irresponsible charges from undisclosed sources, the support for his work was 
cut off by a nonmilitary agency of the Government. No formal charges were 
made, no hearing was possible since the work was not secret. There was no 
opportunity to clear these charges. 

Here we must ask ourselves, is it better for our security that the work of this 
man be cut off, or that we have the means of saving thousands of lives on the 
battlefield and millions of lives at home should atomic attack ever come? 

The lowest levels of personal clearance, such as the AEC “P” approval, or 
files check, and its military equivalents on men doing nonsecret work is the most 
dangerous device ever introduced in democracy. 

For the individual can be and often is blacklisted without recourse or even 
knowledge of it. 

Therefore, technological secrecy tends to put many of our best thinkers be- 
hind a wall across which they have no communication with our Government. 

Moreover, this wall excludes many of the great foreign scientists of our time. 
Can we afford the policy of banishing or banning great scientists in the face of 
our present perils? One recalls the remark of Lagrange to Delambre the day 
after the execution of Lavoisier : 


“Only a moment to cut off that head and a hundred years may not give us 
another like it.” 

Therefore, it is imperative that we find the best balance of technological secrecy 
as weighed against free information—a balance designed to give us optimum 
strength. I will try to enumerate the factors involved. 

1. The system of technological secrecy must not involve large undertakings: 

In a democratic system it is absolutely impossible to cloak large undertakings 
in secrecy. Their very existence can be seen and discloses their main purposes. 
Large numbers of men from janitors, through factory workers to the engineers, 
scientists, and management know essential details. As I once remarked else- 
where, “It is like trying to hide an elephant under a paper hat.” Since leaks 
inevitably occur for reasons beyond anyone’s control, the enemy is informed, 
but our own scientists on the whole are not. Consequently, enemy progress on 
such undertakings is very possibly greater than our own. Penetration of a 
large-scale project by a determined enemy is impossible to prevent by any 
known method except perhaps an iron curtain around the whole country. 

2. The number of secret projects should be sharply limited: 

A widespread system with leaks is not rigidly respected. Therefore, the 
security value of those few projects that should be highly protected is devalued 
since they are jumbled together with thousands of projects that should never 
be classified at all. Consequently, the widespread secrecy system defeats the 
essential security. Real secrecy on a few critically important technological 
matters should be enforced rigidly and at every step. Only a few small-cut 
critical projects can be policed with the rigidity that ensures real hope of success. 
Technological secrecy should never be used where there is doubt that its effec- 
tiveness can be complete, and should only be used in defined situations when 
there is complete confidence that it will be effective. 
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3. Technological secrecy is lost with the passage of time: 

Unlike tactical secrets of the battlefield that terminate with the battle, 
technological secrecy on a weapons project or idea has no natural terminal 
date. All technological secrets deteriorate with time, and should be arbitrarily 
declassified after a year or two so that the technological advantage can continue 
to accrue from greater progress. 

4. Basic scientific and engineering information should not be classified or 
restricted at all: 

The information that can be used for military purposes is so vast that it 
cannot be protected. Attempts to do so stop the flow of information on which 
progress depends. Here 1 am reminded of the case of the military scientist who 
was scheduled to present a paper before an important scientific meeting abroad 
on a subject that had been declassified. Although the paper was in print, and 
to appear 30 days later, he received a cable as he was about to read it, forbidding 
its presentation. The reaction of the high level scientists abroad was certainly 
not suited to the enhancement of American scientific prestige. Often American 
scientists find subjects classified that are common knowledge abroad. Not 
infrequently, discoveries made under classified projects here are later published 
as original discoveries by foreign scientists. 

5. The number of persons requiring clearance should be very small: 

This is the very essence of a good secrecy system. Moreover the remaining 
bulk of individuals are then free to discuss, exchange, and utilize scientific 
information completely and without restraint. The regulations necessary to the 
maintenance of secrecy over large areas of technological information condition 
the scientist to miss the conception of militarily valuable ideas. Although 
responsible men resist such conditioning, the resulting frustrations inevitably 
reduce his creative effectiveness. Moreover, excessive security of information 
prevents some of the world’s most creative men from contributing to our national 
welfare. 

6. The security of progress should be the prime objective: 

We must not assume that what is good for the Soviet Government is good for 
us, though even the Soviet leaders sometimes find too much secrecy has disad- 
vantages. I note in the New York Times on February 27, 1956, that during the 
20th Congress of the Communist Party: 

“The attack on undue secrecy in scientific work was launched by Anastas I. 
Mikoyan, a First Deputy Premier, and carried a step further by Premier 
Nikolai A. Bulganin who accused many incompetent scholars of using it to 
‘conceal their failures.” / 

The great forte of our democracy is the ability of free enterprise to adopt the 
best of all alternatives. We should provide freedom of knowledge for these 
alternatives to develop so that the choice is ours. 

7. Widespread security of technological information is inimical to the security 
of progress: 

The security of progress provides well-developed weapons and men trained 
to use them effectively. 

In the absence of an Iron Curtain, security of information must depend on 
compartmentalization of knowledge. Very little compartmentalization is needed 
to destroy scientific progress or to restrict training and limit tactical familiarity 
with new weapons. Therefore, if we are to have security based on progress, 
the information to be restricted must be sharply delimited. If, eventually, we 
should have to fight, we must decide now whether it is to be with effective weapons 
about which an enemy knows a great deal, or with pieces of paper about which he 
knows nothing. 

& The secrecy of technological information is incompatible with the public 
policy function of a democracy : 

In our elective system, in the absence of public debate, there is no certainty 
that policymaking officials will possess the competence required for wise deci- 
sions or that they will even understand what elements of information are im- 
portant. Moreover, even assuming the wisdom of policymaking officials, sound 
policy results from the careful examination of the facts by the people of our 
Nation in light of their diverse training and interests. Secrecy prevents the 
discussion necessary to such examination, and compartmentalization prevents 
proper evaluation even by trained specialists. The press and other public media 
are the sources of the background intelligence that really most influences our 
policymakers and military leaders. No adequate substitute can be found in 
internal intelligence, because information unevaluated by public debate lacks 
the convincing quality resulting from public review. 
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9. Widespread secrecy of technological information keeps the public ignorant 
of the adjustments it must make in the face of technological change : 

Failure to make adjustments to an evolving environment has in the past led 
to the extinction of a species. Yet the desire to make such adjustments can 
emerge only from a sound understanding of the alternatives as they become 
clear from public debate, or from the ultimate disaster into which society 
unwittingly blunders. 

10. Widespread technological secrecy with respect to national capabilities 
may lead the enemy to underestimate our power, and encourage him in irrespon- 
sible adventures leading to war: 

There are many examples of this, though none can be proved absolutely, since 
events never conjoin in the same way in history. 

A deep and searching inquiry into the restrictions on technological informa- 
tion is needed to determine where the public interest really lies. Such an in- 
quiry would stand as a major milestone in our development of public policy 
ond our social maturity. It would dispel the blind faith that more and more 
“secrecy” can somehow save us. It would define the kind of technological infor- 
mation that should be kept secret and outline procedures for its selection and 
protection. It would require the exercise of a judgment in balancing all of the 
factors required by the national interest and security in deciding when informa- 
tion should be classified. It would provide for periodic review of classified 
information and its quick release when appropriate. 

We can no longer assume that restrictions on information that insulate the 
community from vital techniological progress is a good thing. We must be 
hardheaded when we ask: Just what has secrecy brought us? Does the record 
show that it has provided protection, or is this just a myth? Just where are we 
stronger because the enemy has been kept in the dark? Or where are we weaker 
because he does not know our power? Where, because of lack of official under- 
standing as a result of secrecy, has our Government failed to press a technological 
development that would have strengthened us? To what extent are we failing 
to meet the great challenges of modern technology because inaction is hidden 
by the restrictions on technological information? Are we losing significant 
contributions to our safety and welfare that science could make? What secrets 
can be kept? How can society meet the social implications of development if 
it does not have the chance to understand these implications? 

And above all, what effect are these restrictions having upon our democratic 
institutions? And our system of free enterprise? Are we permitting secrecy 
to cover the rise of systems under the absolute bureaucratic control of govern- 
ment beyond which no regulatory appeal can be made? And finally, the jackpot 
question: Is it true that with the aid of technological secrecy we are maintaining 
our lead and forging ahead of the enemy? Or is it possible that because of it 
we are falling behind? 


Mr. Moss. Thank you, Mr. Berkner. 

I believe it will be a help to the subcommittee if we now have the 
statement of Doctor Hutchisson, and then discuss both statements at 
the conclusion of your remarks. Would you give a brief biographical 
sketch before your statement, Doctor Hutchisson ? 


STATEMENT OF DR. ELMER HUTCHISSON, CASE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


Mr. Hurcuisson. My name is Elmer Hutchisson. My official posi- 
tion is dean of the Graduate School and director of research for Case 
Institute of Technology. I am by profession a physicist. I have 
had a long experience in the field of science education, and in the area 
of the publication of scientific matter. 

For many years I was editor of the Journal of as Sage Physics, and 
chairman of the committee on science abstracts of the American Phys- 
ical Society and the American Institute of Physics. I am chairman 
of the advisory committee on Russian translations of the American 
Institute of Physics. And as far as I know, this has caused me no 
embarrassment. 
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IT am also a member of the publications commission of the Interna- 
tional Union of Pure and Applied Physics and vice chairman of the 
International Abstracting Board of the International Council of 
Scientific Unions. 

Naturally I am speaking on behalf of myself when I am making 
my statement and not representing any of the organizations with 
which I am associated. 

Mr. Meaper. Have you had any Government service of any kind? 

Mr. Hurcuinson. During the war, I was a member of the NBRC 
and the Office of Scientific Research and Deveipareet. I was a chief 
technical aide concerned with underwater submarine warfare. I 
have not had any military experience. 

Mr. Mircneti. Are you now on any governmental project? 

Mr. Hurentnson. Yes. I am on a committee of the AEC on infor- 
mation for industry. I believe that is the title of it. 

Mr. Mrrcne... Something like an industry advisory committee? 

Mr. Hurentnson. Yes. The correct title is the AEC Advisory 
Committee on Industrial Information. 

My prepared statement, sir, is as follows: 

Scientific progress is critically dependent upon the free flow of 
new Rawetiiied. The decision to restrict the free flow of scientific 
data or information obtained within or outside the Government should 
never be made without a complete realization that such action places 
in jeopardy or our national security through the handicap which 
it places upon scientific advance in this country. 

Unfortunately, the importance of the free interchange of know]l- 
edge to scientific advance is not adequately understood by the public 
and as a result pressures are likely to build up to keep new knowledge 
secret with the mistaken idea that in this way one obtains a high 
degree of protection. To see more clearly the disadvantages as well 
as the advantages of withholding new knowledge let us analyze the 
arguments pro and con in some detail. 


1. WITH RESPECT TO SCIENTIFIC ADVANCEMENT 


Progress in science depends upon the fitting together of a great 
many bits of knowledge into a unified whole. In many respects it 
resembles the solving of a jigsaw puzzle. If a single piece is missing, 
progress in a whole area is held up. 

We all know that once a key piece in a puzzle is put into place even 
by an outsider, all the other pieces seem to fall into position with 
remarkable ease. 

The same is true in science... Often when a report on a new bit of 
knowledge is made at a scientific meeting, an extraordinary stimu- 
lation of other scientists occurs and for several months or even years, 
progress in the particular field concerned is tremendous. With sec- 
recy, the full advantage of this mutual stimulation is lost. 

The ability to discover new knowledge is not, of course, unique 
with our own scientists. The Soviet Union, Japan, West. Germany, 
and other countries with new governments are constantly growing 
more active in research. With our great body of scientists, any new 
discovery made in these countries can be of inestimable value to us 
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if it is freely available. Unless we set a good example in permitting 
the free flow of scientific information, these countries will not follow 
and we will be in no position to take adv antage of the new knowledge 
gained. 

2. WITH RESPECT TO TECITNOLOGICAL ADVANCEMENT 


A striking characteristic of the American youth is his ingenuity 
in technical matters and his inventive genius. This ingenuity can 
be effective, however, only if there is a continuing influx of new 
basic science. We saw during the war the great dependence of our 
American technology upon fundamental knowledge imported from 
Germany. 

When this supply was cut off our technological progress was seri- 
ously impeded and a great cry went up for the stronger support of 
fundamental research in this country. This cry has in part been 
heeded and the support for fundamental research has been increased. 
The advantage of this increase will be completely lost if through 
secrecy this new knowledge is known only to a limited group of scien- 
tists directly concerned with the work. As Dr. Vannevar Bush has 
emphasized, the most important characteristic of any new knowledge 
is that some day, somewhere, somehow it will be used. With our own 
great natural inventive talent, we ourselves will be the loser, if the 
fundamental knowledge obtained at public expense is not made truly 
public. Only with the aid of such knowledge can our American 
technology advance. 


3. WITH RESPECT TO SPECIFIC WEAPON DESIGN 


Specific design unlike basic knowledge has only limited applicabil- 
ity to other problems. Actually, the Nation suffers little if specific 
designs of weapons and other military equipment are kept secret. 

On the contrary, we are likely to gain several months’ advantage 
over a potential enemy by keeping design data secret and this should 
be done. To provide adequate security “for such data it is imperative 
that such design be carried, out, if at all possible, in special Govern- 
ment facilities with the necessary safeguards. To attempt to carry 
out such design in university or other facilities in which new funda- 
mental know ledge i is being obtained is likely either to jeopardize secu- 
rity of those parts which should be secret or to restrict the flow of that 
knowledge which should be free. 


4. WITH RESPECT TO QUALITY OF WORK 


In a democracy, the best safeguard against mediocrity is public 
criticism. If Government- sponsored research work is kept secret 
and not put into public competition with free knowledge, the work 
is very likely to suffer and public funds will be very ineffectively used. 

It is only natural that if the stamp of secrecy is freely used, it may 
be used to cover up mediocrity, inefficiency, complacency, and even 
complete incompetence. It behooves us, therefore, to permit secrecy 
only with respect to design and other data which the military forces 
themselves may evaluate in terms of actual field use. 
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5. WITH RESPECT TO THE SECURING OF PERSONNEL 


Tt is well known that the supply of men with scientific and engineer- 
ing training is far short of the need. To be able to attract competent 
scientists and engineers to Federal agencies or to work which is spon- 
sored by Federal agencies, it is necessary that we use every available 
means at our disposal. 

yovernment salaries often lag behind industrial ones and it is diffi- 
cult for the Government to compete on this basis, 

On the other hand, one of the strongest motivating forces for the 
scientist is the possibility of describing his work in an open forum 
and to receive recognition by his colleagues. This requires the free 
exchange of knowledge both in discussion and in publication. 

Without such free exchange and without a competitive salary ad- 
vantage the Government will find it increasingly difficult to attract 
and to hold good men. There has been ainple evidence of the effect 
of these forces during the past year. 

Could I interrupt just 1 minute there? 

Dr. Hurcuisson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. This subcommittee has received statements to the 
effect that students in the scientific field do not care to participate in 
classified matters. 

Have you gentlemen found that to be true? 

Dr. Livingston, would you care to comment ? 

Dr. Livineston. I am afraid that I have to take the responsibility 
for such a statement, because I published an article in the Journal of 
Applied Physics last year of a survey made of the graduate student 
group within 8 or 4 of the larger research institutions—those students 
who were in their last year for the doctorate in physics. In that sur- 
vey, which was motivated by my interest in the placement activities 
which I was working on, helping to get them jobs, I asked several 
questions including whether or not they were influenced by whether 
or not a job required secrecy classification. Statistically, the results 
showed that something like half of these students preferred not. to 
accept a job requiring security clearance and would accept somewhat 
smaller salaries in order to be free from it. 

I would like to point out, however, that that particular bit of sta- 
tistical information was obtained from the students at a moment in 
time when they were especially sensitive. 

This was just following the famous or perhaps infamous Oppen- 
heimer case, and there were a great many strong feelings among the 
scientific body at that time. I suspect that the students would not 
vote quite so overwhelmingly against security clearance at the present 
time. I know for a fact that when it comes to the actual test of taking 
a job, they very often reverse their earlier judgment. 

Mr. Mrrenetyt. Do you read the New York Times employment ads 
regularly ? 

Dr. Livineston. Not regularly. Occasionally, yes. 

Mr. Mrrcnett. They have about 5 pages every single Sunday, and 
practically every ad indicates you are going to have to get security 
clearance. 

Dr. Lrvineston. I find very few of our doctoral physicists at MIT 
are interested in that kind of opportunity. They search farther be- 
fore they accept a job. 
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Mr. Mircue.u. In other words, you are saying that the ability of 
the Government to attract students qualified in the scientific fields is 
being considerably hampered by the classification ? 

Dr. Livineston. No, not by classification. But they are being 
hampered by the personnel security practices or mispractices of the 
past. 

Do you care to comment, Dr. Berkner, on that one particular pomt? 

Mr. Berxner. I might only remark that young students of consid- 
erable competency having received their degrees are interested in dis- 
coveries that can challenge their imaginations, create a sense of excite- 
ment, enhance their reputations. 

The word “discovery” is defined by Webster as the finding out or 
ascertaining something previously unknown, and disclosure of this 
knowledge publicly. 

If a man works in the field of classification, his opportunity for dis- 
covery under this definition is of course impossible. 

Mr. Mrrcneiyi. Excuse me for interrupting Dr. Hutchisson. 

Dr. Hurcutsson. Perhaps even more important than the direct 
attraction of able men to Government projects is the attraction of 
talented youth to the fields of science and engineering. In a democ- 
racy this attraction can only occur through education. This is in 
direct contrast to the situation in an authoritarian type of govern- 
ment in which the lives of the youth are completely ordered. We 
must depend upon a broad educational program to encourage our 
youth to study science and engineering even though these fields may 
require great concentration and rigorous mental discipline. To carry 
out such a program requires that there be a constant flow of informa- 
tion concerning the accomplishments and needs of our Government 
laboratories for scientific personnel. It can be a dramatic story if it 
can only be told. 

In summary, I should add that the overriding question, once the 
importance of free flow of information is realized, is “How do we 
achieve it without sacrificing national security?” I am _ personally 
convinced that this question can’t be answered dogmatically or quan- 
titatively. It seems to me first that the burden of proof for the 
necessity for secrecy should be placed upon the shoulders of those who 
use the secrecy stamp. Such action should be under the constant sur- 
veillance of a group of public-minded citizens who recognize fully the 
handicaps to ourselves that such secrecy brings forth. I strongly 
recommend the establishment of such a body to the House Govern- 
ment Information Subcommittee. 

Mr. Mrrcneti. Were any of you gentlemen present at the Atoms 
Conference at Geneva? 

Dr. Livineston. No. 

Dr. Hurcuisson. No. 

Mr. Berxner. No. 

(Dr. Livingston left the hearing at this point.) 

Mr. Mircuenyt. Dr. Berkner, do you have any specific examples 
other than those set forth by Dr. Livingston in the field of basic 
science that could serve as a guide to this committee ? 

Mr. Berkner. Yes, there are many. 

I cite in my supplementary memorandum the case of the scientist 
who recently wanted to set up a symposium in the field of funda- 
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mental high temperature physics. He found that this was impossible 
because all of the important recent advances appeared classified. 

In that connection I was rather interested to see the comment in 
the press of Margaret Higgins in the New York Herald Tribune who 
said : 

An Indian engineer told me, for example, that Soviet development of heat- 
resistant materials was far more advanced than anything that we had seen in 
the West. 

Well, it is difficult to know what our relative level is compared to that 
of the Soviet Union, since presumably our progress has been classified 
and is not available. 

If you want me to go on, I could cite other examples. 

Mr. Mrronexy. If an individual were to tell you that they have 
tried to evolve a theory in some basic scientifie field, where would 
you direct them in the Government to find out if that field had been 
explored today? 

Mr. Berxner. This is a very difficult question to answer. 

Usually one would approach a professor who had been cleared to 
find out whether in his opinion the information was anywhere avail- 
able; that is, someone who was somewhat familiar, or who you thought 
was familiar with the area in which you work. I presume one would 
have to endeavor to get clearance to get access to that information. 

In the Atomic Energy Commission at the present time, there is 
a procedure whereby a man can be cleared for this purpose. 

In the military I believe this would be most unusual and generally 
impossible. 

Mr. Moss. Well, in order to have free discussion between scientists 
today, in fields which might be related to atomic energy, it is neces- 
sary before undertaking a discussion to know exactly the clearance or 
the security status of the man with whom you are talking; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Berxner. Not only that, but you must also know that man’s 
right to know. 

The simple possession of a clearance does not privilege you to have 
access to any information in the atomic energy field. You must have 
the clearance, but you must also have the need to know. 

Therefore, the position of a clearance does not necessarily mean 
that a man has had access to the information that is needed. His 
position does not indicate to you that he will have such information, 
nor are you authorized to discuss it with him until you have cleared 
with the Commission on your right to discuss the matter with him. 

Mr. Moss. It must be very difficult at a meeting of scientists, even 
in the United States, then, for much discussion to be carried on? 

Mr. Berxner. In certain fields it is very nearly impossible, unless 
the arrangements are made through the Government agency con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Moss. Because of the Atomic Energy Act, it would be difficult 
to even speculate on some theory or idea you might have. 

After all, it is “born” classified. 

Mr. Berxner. I would say that on the whole, the situation is perhaps 
less serious in the field of atomic energy than it is in the field of military 
secrets. 

Mr. Moss. That is because of the L clearance? 
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Mr. Berxner. No, it is because in the field of atomic energy, the 
matter has been discussed so much that we perhaps have a better idea 
of the limits of secrecy that are involved. 

But in the field of military secrecy, one finds himself thinking 
thoughts that ultimately you find are classified. 

Mr. Moss. But you just can’t concentrate on the matter of interest 
to you? 

You always have to be very conscious of the status of the person 
with whom you are discussing it? 

Mr. Berxner. And the status of the information itself. 

Mr. Moss. Yes. 

Mr. Mitcnett. What would happen to an individual if they had 
thoughts and discussed them without knowing ! 

Mr. Berkner. There have been cases of this. And they have been 
called up on grounds of disclosing information. 

There have been cases, in fact, in which the inventors of ideas have, 
before they were classified, and before the ideas were formulated, 
discussed the general character of the ideas with others. 

Then later when these ideas turned out to be important and classified, 
the inventor was hauled up on the grounds that he had violated the 
security. 

Mr. Mircuety. How could they violate security when they did not 
know that the matter was in there already ? 

Mr. Berxner. The violation can only be cleared in such cases by 
establishing a carefully timed schedule to demonstrate that the classi- 
fication came after the discussion concerned. 

Mr. Mircuecyi. If I had a dream and I discussed it with some- 
body 

Mr. Berner. And it turned out to have important military classi- 
fication, you have a responsibility in accordance with the present 
regulations to see that this is classified and the information transmitted 
to the appropriate officials. 

I think this is an important responsibility. 

Mr. MircnE.u, Who is going to tell me that I have that responsibility 
when I don’t know it? 

Mr. Berkner. Ignorance of the law is no excuse. 

Mr. Mrrcenetit. My point is that I didn’t know that the subject 
matter was already classified or unclassified. That isn’t ignorance 
of the law. 

How would I know that the dream I had last night, and talked to 
my wife about, or somebody else about, was already being considered 
in the Military Establishment ? 

Mr. Berxnen. Isn’t this in the same category of missing the 35-mile 
speed limit ? : 

Mr. Mircueny. I don’t agree with that. 

In other words, I am subject to criminal penalties of the law if I 
discuss that subject that I didn’t know was classified. 

Mr. Berxner. But of course if you disclose classified information to 
the detriment of the ae States, you should be punished. 

Mr. Mirenet.. When I didn’t know it was classified / 

How do you know and where can | go find it out / 

Mr. Berxner. Mr. Mitchell, you will excuse me if [ don’t answer 
further, but, I believe we have demonstrated that it is a very difficult 
situation. 
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Mr. Moss. Isn’t it an example of the further restrictiveness of the 
whole program that you just must assume that almost anything is 
classified if it has any bearing upon a military or a scientific matter? 

Mr. Berxner. One very often finds publication quite innocently by 
people who do not know that areas are classified which contain the 
essential ideas that have been classified previously. 

Mr. Mircneiu. Then the burden of proof is on the individual who 
discusses it ? 

Mr. Berxner. That is right. 

Mr. Fascet. Isn’t it also true that in your case that you couldn’t 
go anyplace and you couldn’t find out anything, because you are not 
cleared to start with. So nobody is going to tell you anything. You 
might as well not think about it to start with. 

Dr. Hurcnisson. May I add one comment ? 

If I am not mistaken; if a book is classified as secret, you are not 
really permitted to speak of anything in this book. For example if 
the book said 1 and 1 was 2; this presumably is a classified secret, and 
therefore, should not be discussed. 

Am I wrong in that? 

Mr. Fascett. Well you know that is a very interesting theory be- 
cause the idea that 1 and 1 is 2 has military applications nowadays. 

Mr. Mrrenet.. Dr. Berkner, what impact of influence did the Execu- 
tive order of the President that you referred to in your Dartmouth 
speech have on the scientific field as a whole? 

Did it have any? 

Do you know? 

Mr. Berxner. Yes; it definitely had some impact. The reports 
that have been brought out by the National Science Foundation have 
been very helpful as guides. 

Mr. Mircnetn. Are the officials of the National Science Foundation 
having difficulty with the military on this subject ? 

Mr. Berkner. I am really not qualified to speak on behalf of Dr. 
Waterman’s interpretation of this act. But I myself have interpreted 
it to mean that with respect to classified information they do not have 
access in this area. 

Mr. Moss. Is that all classified information, or just the information 
classified by the military ? 

Mr. Berxner. Information classified by the military. 

I am sorry. If I may correct that, I believe it is all classified 
information. 

Mr. Moss. I see. 

How adequate are the procedures for classifying. How respon- 
sive are the people who actually classify information or documents ? 

Are they trained scientists; are they experts in the field in which 
the classifying is taking place, or is it sometimes handled by people 
who might not be too familiar with the subject ? 

Mr. Berxner. Very often the initial classification is done by the 
scientist himself until he can get some measure of whether the sub- 
ject should really be classified or not. He simply thinks it may have 
military value. And he feels as a responsible person that it should 
not be disclosed under the present regulations until some review has 
been made. 

Very often as a consequence of this, the matter remains classified 
since having once been classified, the scientist himself has no power 
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to remove the stamp of classification even though his judgment is 
revised by later information. 

Mr. Moss. Who has the authority to declassify ? 

Ordinarily in the matter of documents within the executive depart- 
ments of Government, the person classifying has the right to de- 
classify. 

Now, we get into the field of scientific information where the initial 
classification was by the scientist. Who has the authority and the 
responsibility for declassifying ? 

Mr. Berxner. The department or agency concerned. 

Mr. Moss. And is there a specific individual or group of individuals 
within the department having the authority and the responsibility 
for declassifying, or is it a matter of chance? 

Mr. Berxner. In the Atomic Energy Commission there is a specific 
group of individuals who are indeed ‘working very hard on the job 
of declassifying as much information as possible within the present 
interpretation of the law. 

In the field of the military departments, declassification usually 
comes about by action on the part of a group of officers or group of civil- 
ians who can make a sufficient case to demonstrate that some particular 
item should be declassified. 

I do not believe to my knowledge that there is a regular declassi- 
fication procedure in any of the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Moss. And there is no assurance that those individuals are well 
informed in the particular field ? 

Mr. Berkner. Quite aside from that, those individuals are in the 
position that they can be severely penalized if under the present in- 
terpretation of the acts and regulations they declassify information 
improperly. 

On the other hand they have nothing whatever to gain by declassi- 
fication. There is no incentive of any kind for them to declassify 
that information other than the commonsense that can be brought 
to bear on the situation which indicates that progress might result 
from such declassification. 

Mr. Moss. During the studies that we have been making in the past 
7 months, dealing with classification generally, not just as it is con- 
fined to military or scientific matters, it has seemed to be in the opin- 
ion of the subcommittee members that a change of emphasis would be 
needed if we were to actually achieve a greater freeing of information 
fixing the responsibility upon a justifying of the withholding rather 
than 1 now, a justifying of the disclosure. 

And Dr. Hutfhisson, you touched on that. I was very pleased to 
see it, mentioned. 

Would you concur that, that change of emphasis, a reversal of 
thinking, might be one of the most constructive things which could 
immediately de « accomplished in this field of freeing information ? 

Mr. Berkner. I would concur very strongiy, Mr. Chairman. 

I think that quite beyond the aspects of this problem that we have 
discussed this afternoon the added strengths that we might acquire 
from a complete change of emphasis and a balance of public interest 
in the classification of documents—one must remember that our whole 
American democracy is built on free discussion. 


69222—56—pt. 4-4 
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All of us who were associated with classification at one time or 
another are somewhat worried about its influence on the working of 
the democratic processes themselves. 

I might add that your question touches very closely on the question 
which Congressman Meader raised a short time ago in which he asked 
what are the criteria that should be used to determine how that bal- 
ance should be achieved. 

On pages 7 to 10 of my supplementary memorandum, I have out- 
lined what I believe to be the ten major factors in assessing where 
that balance should lie. 

Mr. Fascetu. Well, I have read those, Mr. Berkner, and they are 
very fine, those 10 points on achieving this balance. 

I was particularly interested in some of the comments that you 
had with the idea, for example, that isn’t the enemy already informed 
and our own scientists are not, by our own program ? 

And, there is certainly one thing that I had never realized before— 
perhaps I should have—and that was the comment which you men- 
tioned on the Russian Congress which was recently held in which they 
are having the same problem on secrecy. 

T thought that was rather unusual. 

Mr. Moss. Well, I have always been intrigued with the classified 
item we have today. I understand that at a cost of about $100,000 
we induced a Russian pilot to fly a MIG over into our territory, and 
that we have that today. 

I am told it is one of our most closely guarded secrets. 

What advantage to American scientists and industry can possibly 
be achieved through the classification, or for that matter, what mili- 
tary advantage might we expect by the tight classification cloak 
thrown around this plane or this weapon. 

Certainly they have all the knowledge. But, do we have all the 
knowledge ? 

Mr. Berxner. There is one possibility, Mr. Chairman, and that 
is that if the men who made the inspection of this plane missed cer- 
tain important design aspects in that plane, the fact that we classify 
this knowledge prevents the Russians from realizing how stupid we 
are. 

Mr. Moss. But their assumption would probably be that we have 
been able to properly evaluate all of the design features and what- 
ever instruments might be in the plane. 

Mr, Berner. I would assume that is the case; yes. 

Mr. Moss. But what effect might it have on our own aircraft 
industry ¢ 

Mr. Berxner. I think others would be more qualified to answer 
this question. 

I would assume not, however. 

_ Mr. Mrrcueiy. Dr. Berkner, we are very interested in the fact that 
in your prepared statement on page 6, you listed items A through F 
and the beginning of every one of them said, “The Congress.” 

Could you explain to the subcommittee why you think the Congress 
should enter this field ? 

You must have a definite reason for saying “Congress should do 
this,” because most of the implementation of our classification is now 
done by Executive order ; is that correct ? 
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Mr. Berkner. That is correct. Nevertheless, one must realize that 
the growth of the technological secrecy has been greatly enlarged 
after the rather vigorous debates in the Congress at the time of the 
passing of the Atomic Energy Act and during some of the general 
investigations that related to the application of secrecy practices un- 
der the present acts and regulations. 

Consequently, I believe that any administration would tend to be 
gunshy of reducing the application of their present regulations with- 
out an indication from the Congress that they believe that the people 
wanted such a reduction. 

Mr. Mrrcueii. Then you feel it is the duty of Congress to take 
some initiative in this particular field? 

Mr. Berkner. Asa practical matter, I do not believe very much will 
be done until the Congress does this. 

Mr. Moss. Would you say we might compare the actions of the 
Congress with the fields of basic science and the extension of it into 
the applied sciences by the administration in this instance; that once 
the Congress sets a policy which is aimed toward extreme restriction, 
that an administration feels bound to follow that until the Congress 
takes and gives some indication that it wishes to change directions. 

Mr. Berxner. This seems very possible under the democratic system 
because the Congress is in a sense, the voice of the people expressed 
through their representatives. 

Mr. Fascetu. May | inquire at this point? 

The theory has been expressed now, I believe by all three of the 
panel members, that the broad general area should be unrestricted; 
and that it might be acceptable to classify or to clothe with secrecy 
those specific areas which can be identified for application to military 
purposes. 

Now, of course in order to do that, you have to have somebody who 
is going to implement. That means that we must have men who can 
understand the science and its application. 

Now, will the burden, therefore, fall upon the scientist who dis- 
covers this new theory, or a new application, or will it fall upon some 
agency of the Government ? 

And if it does fall upon some agency of the Government, do we 
have the men in Government now, qualified to pass judgment ? 

Mr. Berxner. It would seem to me quite possible, not that the sci- 
entist developing the information, but that a group of men who were 
qualified in the field of both military and technical science should 
review proposed classifications before things are finally stamped 
“secret” and should take action to reduce that classification soon 
thereafter. 

One of the great problems of secrecy today is that when a techno- 
logical development, or when a scientific development is stamped 
“secret,” it tends to remain stamped secret for many years thereafter. 

However, technological secrets are not like other secrets. We must 
recognize the secrecy of a battle order ; tactical secrecy which of course 
has a terminal date when the battle is fought; secrecy with respect to 
intelligence which has a terminal date when the general intelligence 
is disclosed; secrecy with respect to our intentions or certain aspects 
of the manipulation of our foreign policy. 
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But in the field of technological secrecy we do not have normal, 
natural terminal dates built into the classifications as we do in these 
other things. Therefore, technological secrecy applied to specific items 
tends to persist for very long periods of time. 

Now, all secrets will be disclosed in one way or another through no 
fault of the system, as time goes on, and usually after a year or two, 
the value of a tochnelonical secret is very small in protecting our 


interests; but it can severely restrict our progress if it is not disclosed. 
The reason that secrets will leak depend upon the character of the 
operations association with them, the skill of our allies or our enemy 
in carrying out research in the same field, and so forth. 
Mr. Fascetn. You have expressed the idea that we should have a 
joint board of military men and scientists who could apply 


y the classi- 
fication to a new concept or the military application of a concept. 
Now, I assume from that that we now have no such board ? 

Mr. Berxner. In the military field I know of no such board. 

Mr. Fascetx. Therefore, we are having classification applied by 
people who might not have a full understanding of the conception of 
what is being done? 

Mr. Berxner. Yes. 

Mr. Fascety. That is entirely possible ? 

‘ Mr. Berkner. Quite often. I think one can cite cases where it is 
one. 

Mr. Moss. Well, isn’t there the additional problem that we have 
classified such a mass of material that the job now of declassifying 
becomes a staggering one? 

I don’t recall now the number of documents, but it is an amazing 
total number of documents in the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
actual job of declassifying, if it were to be accomplished within any 
reasonable period, would take a great number of persons, probably 
far more than we could find qualified to pass judgment upon the 
material itself. 

Some automatic declassification where there was a review would 
tend to center on the more important aspects of the information and 
require an affirmative finding that it was necessary in the national 
interest to continue the material as classified. 

Mr. Berxner. With action on the part of the Congress such as that 
described here, it would be possible, of course, to release the vast 
majority of atomic energy items without any further review. 

Mr. Moss. And it is about the only way it could ever be released 
because of the mass of material. 

Mr. Berxner. It will, of course, be released in time, but it will take 
a long time. 

Mr. Mircuetu. Could a separate board of scientists with across-the- 
board experience be set up to review the classification in the military 
at the present time? 

Mr. Berxner. The effectiveness of such a board would only be pos- 
sible if the number of secrets that one endeavored to hold was rela- 
tively small, 

If one establishes a policy of having a small number of elite secrets, 
you acquire many advantages. One is that such a board could handle 
the situation; widespread clearance would not be necessary with all 
the attendant difficulties of blocking of communications; and I believe 
that the holding of a few secrets could be enforced. 
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I am very worried at the present time about the devaluation of a 
few really important things with respect to the protection or at- 
tempted protection of this great mass of data. 

Mr. Mircnenz. Dr. Hutchisson, would you care to comment on this 
problem ? 

Dr. Huronisson. Well, I would agree entirely with Dr. Berkner. 
It seems to me that one could outline a few general areas and that 
such a board, composed of people who recognize the importance of 
making knowledge free, would understand the need for secrecy in 
these areas. 

This has been shown, as has been mentioned in the case in which 
the scientists themselves classified material concerning the atomic 
bomb, and even the scientific information which led to it. 

So I think if the number of areas were not too large—and I think 
that is the intent of Dr. Berkner’s remark, that by keeping the number 
of areas small in which we want secrecy, we really could maintain 
secrecy in those areas much better than we could at the present time. 

Mr. Mircuetyi. What percentage would you estimate of basic scien- 
tific research is the military engaged in today ? 

Do you have any idea? That isin the overall field? 

Fifty percent? Forty percent? A hundred percent? 

Mr. Brerxner. I would strongly suspect it is very close to a hundred 
percent. Not all of that is classified. But they use essentially a hun- 
dred percent of our technological] ability, I think. 

Dr. Hutcuisson. Is that what you meant; do they use? 

Mr. Mrreneiyi. No, no. 

Dr. Hutcnisson. If I understood your question correctly, you were 
asking what percent of the fundamental scientific information is origi- 
nated in the military. 

And I would think and I am making a wild guess; it would be less 
than 3 or 4 percent. 

Mr. MrrcnetL. Then fundamental research originates in military. 

Dr. Hurcnisson. Probably less than that. That is, the great ma- 
jority of fundamental knowledge is being generated in our universi- 
ties, in industry, and in many of the governmental laboratories, the 
nonmilitary laboratories. 

Mr. Mrrcnett. Are those sponsored by the Government ? 

Dr. Hutrcuisson. In many cases they are. 

Mr. Mrrcneti. How do they become classified? When? At what 
stage ? 

Dr. Hurcnisson. I think what happens is that some of this funda- 
mental information is obtained as part of a classified project; since 
the whole project is classified, the information, which comes along 
almost as a byproduct of the classified development then tends also to 
become classified. 

Mr. Fascrti. Excuse me. Doctor, do you mean that the research 
grant itself is classified ? 

Dr. Hurcutsson. When the grant is made, or the contract is estab- 
lished, the contract: will state that. the work under this contract is 
classified. 

Mr. Mrrcretyt. What percentage of the military contracts given to 
-_— institutions would you say in basic research are so classi- 
fied? 
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Dr. Hurenisson. I would only have to make a wild guess. 

There are many projects which have been supported by the Office 
of Naval Research in the past, which were unclassified and led to basic 
knowledge. Iam afraid anything that I say will be such a poor guess, 
it wouldn’t mean anything. 

Mr. Mitcneti, The Government is making available the money for 
the basic research in the schools and universities and so forth? 

Dr. Huronisson. Yes. 

Mr. Mircnety. Therefore, because of lack of scientific personnel, or 
something, they cannot—the military itself—originate basic research, 
trained people. 

However, they gain contro] of basic research by the funds granted. 
Is that correct ? 

Dr. Hurcnisson. Yes. 

And particularly would this be true in the area of atomic energy 
where, by law, much information must be classified # 

Mr. Mrrcneitt. And you can’t do anything about it? 

Dr. Hurcuisson. Not in that case; no, sir. 

Mr. Fascetx. Isn’t it true also that the great source of funds for 
research comes from that direction ? 

Dr. Hurcuisson. Much of it does. 

Mr. Fascetx. And isn’t it true, therefore, that all basic research 
therefore, in the country is channelized ? 

Dr. Hurcuisson. Well, not all. 

Mr. Fascetyi. Well, a great part of it. 

Dr. Hurcuisson. You must remember there is a great deal of know]- 
edge gained through university support and completely unclassified 
support. So I would say, not all of it, but a fair percentage; certainly. 

r. Fascety. Do you know of the existence of any survey which 
would give this subcommittee the information as to the relationship 
of nongovernmental reesarch grants as against governmental grants 
in this country, so as to get some kind of a picture as to the impact on 
total research being made by the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Berxner. The National Science Foundation has such a re- 
port. But, I do not know whether it shows what proportion of the 
research is done under classified contracts. 

I would like to make a remark at this point, Mr. Chairman. That 
is that I would like to be very careful not to blame the military for 
their present policies. In my opinion, I believe, that they carry out 
these policies in all good faith and in the feeling that this is done in 
the interest of the United States. 

I do believe that other policies would strengthen us more, and were 
they to follow other policies which were clearly defined, we would gain 
greater strength. 

Mr. Moss. I think it should be very clearly on the record that it is 
not the intention nor the desire of this committee, to assess any blame 
in this study. 

We are interested in trying to develop the facts in the hope that 
from these facts we will be able to make recommendations which will 
improve the conditions under which we live, and free other informa- 
tion which can be made available without any impairment of the 
national security. 

Mr. Berxner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Mireneti. Dr. Hutchisson, do you subscribe to the view pre- 
sented here this afternoon by Dr. Berkner that Congress should take 
some initiative ¢ 

Dr. Hvurcnisson. I would certainly say yes, particularly with re- 
spect to atomic energy information. mw “to 

Because, if I understand it correctly, it is only through such initia- 
tive can a change be made. 

Mr. Mircurity,. What about the military in the basic research field ? 

That Congress should express a more definitive—well, as is said 
right here, “That Congres should make clear that the United States 
wants no widespread system of technological secrecy or security clear- 
ance of its citizens after the Soviet pattern. There should be on a 
small, elite system of classifying and protection of a few secrets judged 
to be really important. 

Dr. Hurcutisson. I am afraid I am not competent to suggest how 
this could be put into law or the best means to bring it about. 

Mr. Mircuetn. No; I am asking, do you subscribe to the view? 

Dr. Hurcuisson. Well, I subscribe to the view that the burden of 
proof for making knowledge secret should be put on shoulders of the 
person who is classifying it, or adding the secrecy stamp. 

Mr. Mrreneiti. Then when Congress enacts that, you would have a 
positive statement by Congress and curtail the discretionary authority 
that is usually granted. 

Dr. Hurcuisson. Yes. As Dr. Berkner has said, a security officer 
‘an be criticized for not marking something secret, but he is never 
criticized for marking something secret. So that the natural tendency 
is to mark everything secret. 

Mr. Moss. Isn’t that brought about because of the emphasis? 

Dr. Hurcuisson. Yes; I am sure it is. 

Mr. Moss. We just almost require automatic classification just as in 
many departments we say that all matter can be withheld unless it 
is found to be in the national interest to release it. 

Dr. Hurcnisson. Yes, I am sure that is true. 

Mr. Moss. If we could just change the emphasis perhaps we could 
remove the fears of many people in Government who have the re- 
sponsibility of classifying. 

An affirmative finding that the classification or the withholding 
is necessary in the national interest. 

Dr. Hurcutsson. Yes. 

I am afraid it goes a little deeper in the sense—— 

Mr. Moss. That is probably oversimplification. 

Dr. Hurcuisson. I am thinking that one has somehow or other to 
educate the population as a whole, because many people themselves, 
do not understand the fact that secrecy is a handicap, I do not know 
how this can best be done. 

Mr. Moss. Certain glamor attaches to it in dealing with national 
secrets; isn’t that true ? 

Dr, Hurcnisson. That is true. 

Mr. Meaper. Are you just using that phrase “burden of proof” in a 
philosophical sense or do you have in mind that the officer in the mili- 
tary services or the Atomic Energy official who wants to classify a 
document must go before a committee and justify a classification ? 

Dr. Hurcuisson. I do not think this would be possible with all the 
documents which undoubtedly would need to be clasaified, but I think 
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it would be possible to separate out certain areas where the classifica- 
tion is necessary and that in such cases you would find a board which 
has a wide knowledge of the harmful effects of classification which 
would be willing to agree that this is a proper classification. Cer- 
tainly, one could not do it for every document; it would be too much 
of a burden, I believe. 

Mr. Mraper. In listening to your statement it was not clear whether 
you were proposing something specific or not. 

Were you actually suggesting that Congress adopt a law creating 
a secrecy board? 

Dr. Hurcuisson. It does seem to me that there should be a board— 
I think Dr. Berkner perhaps expressed it far better—that could re- 
view the requirement for secrecy and require that those who want to 
use the secrecy stamp indicate cause for it, rather than doing it auto- 
matically. I would say that this would change the whole philosophy. 

Mr. Mmaper. There is no such board now in the Atomic Energy 
Commission or in the Defense Department ? 

Mr. Berkner. There is in the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. Moss. Isn’t it true, however, that in the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission there is a requirement by law which imposes a very high degree 
of secrecy upon almost everything the Commission has control of? 

Mr. BerKNer. It is my opinion that the Commission has done a 
good job within the restrictions of the law and of the general atmos- 
phere in which they work. 

Mr. Mircuetu. Isn’t it also true that Congress has taken the 
initiative recently since 1954 in an attempt to free some of the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. 

Mr. BerKner. Certain specific steps have been taken. 

Mr. Mircuety. One of the results being this L clearance we were 
discussing earlier and so forth. 

Mr. Berner. That is right. 

Mr. Meaper. I had another question. I was intrigued by Dr. Liv- 
ingston’s account of MIT refusing a contract because the material 
developed would be classified. 

Do either of you gentlemen have any knowledge of any research 
institutions refusing to do research work for the Government on the 
ground that classification would be required ? 

Mr. Berkner. I believe many such examples could be cited. 

Dr. Hurcnisson. Yes. I think it is a fairly common practice for 
this to happen; I would not want to cite cases without checking refer- 
ences. But I am sure that there are many. 

Mr. Meaper. Has it happened in any of the institutions with which 
you are associated ¢ 

Dr. Hurcuisson. It has happened in my own institution. 

Mr. Berkner. Yes. 

Mr. Fasce.y. I have a question, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Berkner, in your statement you suggest that Congress should 
specify the limitations on secrecy, classification of military applica- 
tions of science and technology and provide fcr appropriate methods 
of review, and so forth. 

Don’t you believe it would be extremely dangerous for Congress to 
write into law specific secrecy limitations, even though they might be 
in a broad general scientific area ? 
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Mr. Berxner. This is roughly the present situation with respect to 
military secrecy. The military secrets come under the General Espio- 
nage Act and they are very broadly interpreted by the military in the 
light of where the military interpret the secrets should lie. 

On the other hand, I think it is quite possible to define generally that 
basic information in the field of science and technology should not be 
classified except under certain conditions of review by competent 


authority. 


Mr. Fascetu. In other words, you had no idea then of inferring that 
there should be specific cases as much. 
broad general definition ? 

Mr. Berxner. Precisely. 

Mr. Fascett. Which would preclude the stamping of secret unless 
certain specific things were met ? 

Mr. BerKner. Unless this review were carried out in light of the 
total balance of public interest. 

Mr. Fasceti. Wouldn’t it be true that if Congress attempted to do 
this thing that it would have to amass today the present judgment of 
military experts and scientists so as to give us a definition which we 
would write into law. 

Mr. Berkner. I think this is correct. I think that you would lean 
very heavily on the advice of the scientists in this respect in order that 
the maximum progress might be achieved, since in any event, the 
military would be protected through the review process in which the 
balance was judged. 

Mr. Fascetzt. And wouldn’t we have to be extremely careful in 
prescribing the limits if we did that; because we would be basing it 
on our analysis of the situation as it exists today with respect to scienti- 
fic advancement and its military application; whereas, the picture 
might not be the same tomorrow ¢ 

Mr. Berxner. I think the point, however, is this: there is nothing in 
the present law or its application which encourages declassification. 

It is unlikely that any regulation will be introduced by the adminis- 
tration, by any administration, which will encourage declassification, 
unless the Congress itself points to the need for this encouragement. 

Mr. Fascett. Well, I follow your thinking; you cover that very 
thoroughly in the balance of that particular statement. 

What I am getting at, of course, is the original act of classification, 
and I am just wondering how far we should go in specifying that at 


all. 


I am thinking now that perhaps we ought to just start out with 
theory that everything ought to be just free, period. Start out with 
that theory and go from there. 

Mr. Mrrcnetu. Congressman, could the fields be defined like basic 
science or basic research or things like that ? 

Mr. Berxner. Not by the Congress. 
it in terms of the whole area of science and technology with certain 
restrictions that are removed after competent review and balance in 
the public interest. 

Mr. Moss. Shouldn’t the Congress in effect give some rather broad 
guidelines rather than trying to write a specific statute spelling out 


method ? 
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Would it not be much better not to have Congress place any limita- 


You were talking about a 


The Congress should define 
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The guidelines which would show the intent of the Congress, a sense 
of direction to the departments, away from unnecessarily restricting 
information; rather toward that of freeing information, unless there 
was some compelling reason to withhold it. 

Mr. Berxner. That was the intent of my statement. 

Mr. Fascerz. Well, of course I understood that, but I am just try- 
ing to see how specific we can get with respect to congressional action 
in the study. 

For example, I agree thoroughly that the system of technological 
secrecy must not involve large undertaking, but how do you write ‘that 
into law ? 

The theory is absolutely correct. Now, is that purely an admin- 
istrative process? I don’t know. 

The number of secret projects should be sharply limited. I agree 
with that, but do we write that into a law ? 

How would we arrive at a guidepost for Congress to give an ad- 
ministration? Do we simply say the number of secret projects should 
be sharply limited? Immediately you run into all kinds of definition 
problems, as you can readily understand, and so forth. 

You could go on and on and on and take each one of these fine specific 
points which ought to be detailed in an administration trying to doa 
Job on this thing. 

I am wondering how far Congress should go in establishing these 
guideposts, and that is the reason I came back to the question of 
whether or not Congress should specify the limitations of secrecy classi- 
fication, and if we are not compounding the problem when we do 
classify the limits. 

Wouldn’t it be better, for example, and I am thinking out loud now, 
to say that Congress says that there are no limits? 

And we set up a board over here of military men and scientists with 
respect to science in its military application to which the military 
would go and say, “Well, now, this we say is secret and the Board 
Says we agree with you, so that can be secret.” You see ? 

Mr. Berxner. I agree. 

Mr. Mircnert. In other words, I think what the Congressman is 
suggesting is maybe an expansion of the activity of the National 
Science F oundation, 

Mr. Fasceti. I don’t know. 

Mr. Berxner. I would judge, Mr. Mitchell, that in each department 
it would be better that the declassification be done within that depart- 
ment in order that interservice problems be avoided. 

Mr. Fascern. I am trying to convey the thought, of course, that 
I am extremely wary of Congress legislating specifics s, and I am just 
wondering if we should not think of trying to work out some other 
Way around it. 

Now, one other thing, then I am through, Mr. Chairman: Isn’t 
this entire problem further compounded by the fact that we can’t get 
the information to the people of the United States, so they have no way 
to evaluate where we are or what we are doing ? 

Mr. Berkner. That is quite true. 

Mr. Fasceti. And isn’t that problem as big and as important as 
the fact that we have retarded our own scientific progress ? 

Mr. Berxner. That may be even more important. 
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Mr. Moss. Haven’t we also, in regarding scientific progress, tended 
to retard both education in fields of science and also industrial applica- 
tions of developments in science ? 

Mr. Berkner. Very greatly. 

Mr. Moss. It has a repressive effect all along the line? 

Dr. Hutcuisson. And retards also the bringing of talented youth 
into this area. 

Mr. Moss. We discourge it because of the imposition of cloaks of 
secrecy. 

Dr. Hurcuisson. Well, also because they do not realize the chal- 
lenge of the problems. They do not know how interesting these things 
could be, because they just do not know about them. 

Mr. Moss. A lot of great industrial progress was made in a free 
atmosphere. 

Dr. Hutcuisson. That is correct. 

Mr. Fascetx. That raises an interesting question that I cannot re- 
sist asking: Is there any feeling among the scientific people that 
their creative ability and thinking has been channelized to military 
applications practically completely, and that they are going to go 
stale, so to speak ? 

Dr. Hurcuisson. I would say, “No.” 

Mr. Fascrety. There is no fear of that? 

Mr. Berxner. The effect of the clearance procedures, I think, has 
damaged some scientists. 

Mr. Mitrcenetz. On that point, what about the flow of scientific 
information among the various agencies? Both of you men_have 
had considerable experience in Government agencies and w ork. What 
about the flow of scientific information among the agencies; is it 
adequate ? 

Mr. Berkner. It seems to me that the flow of basic scientific and 
technical information among the agencies must be through the usual 
scientific literature—the same means as involved in the flow of infor- 
mation among scientists themselves. 

This is really the only effective means. If you transmit classified 
reports between two agencies, these reports have not had the oppor- 
tunity for the critical judgment of the scientific community as a whole. 

And they may contain, and often do, serious errors. Scientific infor- 
mation is not really reputable until it has had the opportunity to pass 
the serutiny and the debate of the whole scientific community. 

Mr. Moss. How much duplication might we be paying for between 

various agencies of Government because of a lack of adequ: ite exchange 
of information. 

Mr. Brrxner. Because of classification, I think a substantial 
amount. 

Mr. Mircnety. What about your definition of “the need to know?” 
How can you exchange the information, because everybody has to 
qualify on a need to know ? 

Mr. Moss. You cannot even determine that unless you know what 
they need to know or what might be available to them if they needed 
to know? 

Mr. Berxner. This is a hen and egg problem. 

Mr. Fasceitzi. You have succeeded in confusing me completely. I 
Just don’t understand how we get anything done. 
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Mr. Mitcuev. Both of you gentlemen will be interested in mowing 

that in the questionnaire that this committee sent out to the Federa 
agencies the following agencies stated they had no suggestio.s for 
improving the flow of information. They stated that the flow was 
adequate. 

Atomic Energy Commission 

Department of Commerce 

Department of Defense 

Office of Defense Mobilization 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

United States Information Agency 

International Cooperation Administration 

National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 

National Security Council 


_ Those said that the flow was adequate ; that it is good at the present 
time. 

Mr. Moss. They did not all make that affirmative statement, did 
they? Many of them indicated they had no suggestion. 

Mr. Mircnetxu. No suggestions; yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. I think that is important. 

Mr. Mircneui. Dr. Berkner, would you kindly describe—the sub- 
committee is interested in this science program which I believe you 
were the father of in the State Department. Would you briefly sketch 
out for the subcommittee how that program came about? Was it 
implemented; was it effective; and whet has happened to it? 


Mr. Berxner. Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Mitchell, in 1950, the State 
Department conducted a survey of the relationship of science to for- 
eign relations. I was honored to be the chairman of the study. The 


study involved the cooperation with the National Research Council 
and with many government departments to see just how the growth 
of science related to resolution of certain problems arising in foreign 
relations. 

This led to a report which is known as Science and Foreign Rela- 
tions which was published by the Government Printing Office in 1950. 
And it led to the establishment within the Department of State of a 
State Department science officer and the establishment abroad of cer- 
tain science attachés who had duties which were prescribed in that 
report. 

The attachés continued in the embassies abroad until this year 
when, I believe, for reasons on which I am not informed, they have 
been largely withdrawn. I had a good deal of contact with the pro- 
gram unoflicially until the time that it was in operation. And I believe 
that it received the very strong support of scientists. I know myself 
that in looking at the program when it was operating abroad those 
who were involved in it strongly favored it. They believed that. it 
added very substantially to what I would call our national expertise 
in the relationship of matters of science to government in the same 
way that the presence of our commercial attachés take the commercial 
problems with respect to foreign relations into account, and our agri- 
cultural attachés the problems of food and welfare. 

I am not informed as to the final reasons for the discontinuance 
of the program. But I do believe that during its operation it assisted 
our Department of State very substantially. I know personally, be- 
cause I was privileged to know some of the operations, that it pre- 
vented trouble from time to time in modifying actions on some activity 
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that the State Department proposed to treat which did not take into 
account the effect of scientific development. 

I would admit readily that there are, of course, other methods for 
the principal officers of the Department of State to be informed of 
the relationship of science to problems of the formulation of foreign 
policy. But it seems that in this day, when discoveries of science can 
revolutionize our situation with respect to foreign policy, it would be a 
matter of wisdom to provide for a means for constant and ready advice 
in this field. 

Mr. Micnetu. I agree with you that I think they have other means 
available. But it is classified, isn’t it, usually, in the field of scientific 
research, and it is, therefore, unavailable? 

Mr. Berxner. This may be. I am not immediately acquainted with 
it. 

Mr. Mrrcenetn. Dr. Hutchisson. 

Dr. Hutcuisson. May I add my endorsement to what Dr. Berkner 
has said. I perhaps can say more freely than he that this was a tre- 
mendously successful venture. I know from my own experience and 
from the experience of others that their visits abroad were made very 
much more effective in gaining information as a result of these State 
Department scientific attachés. And I think it is regrettable that 
this whole work is being curtailed. 

Mr. Mrrcewett. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like 
to read from a letter that the subcommittee received from Robert B. 
Brode, professor of physics, University of California, in reply to the 
questionnaire: 


There continues to be come difficulty in obtaining visas and passports for 
scientists who wish to travel to international meetings, and it would even appear 
that a tourist receives a visa with less difficulty than a scientists who announces 
his intention of going to an international conference. The State Department, 
rather than expediting the request for a passport to attend an international 
conference, seems to subject the request to appreciable delays and further inquiry 
before granting the passport. These difficulties might be somewhat removed 
if there were an effective office of science advisory in the State Department. The 
State Department budget provides for this office, but the position has been 
vacant for some time. I believe also that all of the science attaché positions 
also provided for in the State Department budget are likewise vacant. 

A closer relationship between scientists abroad and scientists in this country 
would probably be maintained if the Foreign Science Office reported to the 
National Science Foundation with a somewhat similar relationship as exists 
between commercial attachés and commerce and the agricultural agents abroad 
and the Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. Meaper. You say you do not know why these scientific attachés 
were discontinued, Dr. Berkner? 

Dr. Berxner. Well, their terms came to an end and new appoint- 
ments were not made. 

Mr. Meaper. But you have not had any discussion with officials in 
the Department of State as to why they have not filled those vacancies? 

Dr. Berkner. It has been discussed from time to time. I believe 
that Dr. Mervin Kelly of the Bell Telephone Laboratories looked into 
this matter. And it is my recollection that he recommended that they 
be continued. I believe Dr. Bronk also made this recommendation. 
I believe Dr. Bronk will be here Friday and can speak firsthand on this 
point. And I know that there has been a rather strong feeling on the 
part of science generally that they should be. 
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I recall an editorial, for example, in Chemical and Engineering 


News on this subject. Perhaps there have been some in the physics 
journals. 


Mr. Mircnett. That is correct. In the New York Times also ap- 
pears an article which was put in the Congressional Record by Con- 
grneanen Daniel Flood entitled “Science Lag Cited in Foreign 

olicy.” 

Congressman Flood followed up that statement by writing a letter 
to the Department of State on January 3 asking for an eee 

His first letter I won’t bother to go into except to say that the De- 
partment established the Office of the Science Adviser in Washington 
and science attaché positions abroad in 1951. 


The Office of the Science Adviser continues to function, The fact that the 
Department has not recently appointed new science attachés should not be 
regarded as lack of interest on the part of the Department of scientific matters. 
The Department is, however, reviewing the whole science program in order to 
determine which pattern of organization and which kind of action are best suited 
for obtaining the desired objectives. We hope to reach conclusions in the not 
too distant future. 


Congressman Flood was not satisfied with that answer. 

Mr. Meaper. Who is saying that ? 

Mr. Mrrcneti. That was signed by Thruston B. Morton, Assistant 
Secretary. 

Congressman Flood was not satisfied with that, and he wrote 
another letter to Mr. Morton in which he said: 


Thank you for your enclosure of January 31. * * * Will you please furnish 


me with a synopsis of the plan which your Department discontinued and of how 
it is proposed to change? 


He received on February 23, 1956, a reply : 


The Department of State first employed a science adviser and stationed science 
attachés abroad in 1951 following the establishment of a program based upon a 
report to the Secretary by Dr. Lloyd V. Berkner. Dr. Berkner, who is an out- 
standing physicist and is now president of associated Universities, Inc., was 
requested to advise the Department upon its responsibilities in the scientific 
field. 

Dr. Berkner’s report emphasized the need for the Department to be adequately 
prepared to deal with the problems of foreign relations involving scientific mat- 
ters. For this purpose it was recommended that the Department employ a 
science adviser and station science attachés in the capitals of certain major 
countries. 

After the submission of this report, the Department established a position 
as science adviser in the Department and provided for three professional posi- 
tions as assistants to the adviser. Science attaché positions were established 
in our Embassies in four European capitals. Dr. Joseph B. Koepfli of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology was appointed as science adviser. He served in 
that position until July 1953, and returned for periods of consultation and as- 
sistance to the Department during 1954. Science attachés have been recruited 
and assigned for approximately 1-year periods, in recognition of the need for 
active and well-recognized scientists and the difficulty of obtaining well-qualified 
scientists for longer periods. 

Science attaché positions have been maintained in London, Paris, Bonn, and 
Stockholm since 1951 and in Tokyo since 1954. However, there have been cer- 
tain periods when various of these positions were not occupied. 


The letter is a little too long to continue further on it. But the 
analysis of this particular letter is that nothing is being done at the 
present time except the review being conducted on the program. 
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The people still have a definite interest in this and believe in this 
field; is that correct? In other words, the results of what they have 
already done should warrant continuation. 

Dr. Berxner. Well, I believe that it is generally thought in the 
scientific field that the program was very successful. And I know that 
it was thought of very highly abroad since it provided an opportunity 
for foreign scientists to make contact with our own scientists rather 
readily through the representation that we had abroad. Moreover, 
the high stature of our representatives abroad I believe made a very 
good impression in the foreign capitals concerned. 

Ss * 

Mr. Meaper. Do you agree with me, Dr. Berkner, that the letter 
counsel has just read does not indicate that the State Department has 
abandoned this program either with respect to the Office of Scientific 
Adviser here in Washington or with respect to scientific attachés? 

Dr. Berkner. That is correct. The positions are just not filled at 
the present time. ah 

Mr. Meaper. It is not a decision to drop the program? I got that 
impression from your previous testimony. 

Dr. Berxner. There is some fear of abandonment on the ground 
that all of the positions became vacant at the same time and were not 
filled. 

Mr. Mrrcne.r. Well, the rest of the letter deals with that. I will 
read it. 

In recent months, the Department has been reviewing accomplishments under 
this program in order to determine whether it should be continued in this form 
or should be revised. Other Departments and agencies are interested in this 
activity and have been participating in the review. The Department intends 
to assure that any arrangements which are developed will be adequate to meet 
the requirements of this Department and of the United States Government 
generally. 

During this study no new appointments have been made, since the Department 
did not wish to take any active steps which might not fit into the final arrange- 
ments for this entire program. In the interim, the temporary appointments of 
the officers serving their tours of duty as science attachés have expired and the 
men have returned on schedule to their universities or other private employ- 
ment as was originally contemplated. 

However, the Office of the Science Adviser has been maintained here in the 
Department, where it reports as a staff unit attached directly to the Under 
Secretary of State. The Department continues to be very a¢tive in working with 
other departments and agencies on scientific matters affecting our foreign 
relations. 


It is hoped that within the not too distant future, our studies of this problem 
will have been completed so that vigorous steps can be taken. As soon as the 
necessary decisions have been made, I shall get in touch with you further. 


Dr. Berkner, do you know of any consultations being held by the 
Department of State with any scientific groups or people on this 
subject matter, sir? 

Mr. Berkner. Not outside of the Government. In fact, I know 
that this has been a matter of discussion among scientists such as 
Dr. Kelly and Dr. Bronk. I might mention the name of Dr. Walter 
G. Whitman who spoke to me about it a short time ago who himself 
is very interested in this. And to my knowledge, there has been no 
consultation with the very high caliber men who were abroad in the 
post of science attachés such as Dr. Hans Clark who is a Nobel 
laureate, a very able man, and some of the others who have held 
those posts. 
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I should suppose that consultation with these men during this study 
would be very valuable, because the experience acquired over the 4 
years in which the plan was in operation should be very beneficial in 
rendering any judgment. 

Mr. Moss. Do you feel that we gain materially in information as 
a result of this program ? 

Mr. Berner. I think there can be no doubt about it. 

Mr. Meaper. Dr. Berkner, were the attachés responsible for re- 
porting on the scientific developments that came to their attention 
in these countries and perhaps other countries? 

Mr. Berxner. Certainly. 

Mr. Mraper. Was that their principal function ? 

Mr. Berxner. No. But it was a very important function. In the 
science report of 1950 there were a total of 10 chapters, of which 6 
were devoted to the duties of such attachés when they operated abroad. 
And as I remember, they operated entirely under the instructions. of 
this report. 

Mr. Meapver. Now, were the reports available to the public gen- 
erally, or were they just for the use of the Government ¢ 

Mr. Berxner. Many of the reports were publicly available. 

Mr. Mraper. And you feel that the reports which resulted from the 
activities of these attachés did contribute materially to the fund of 
knowledge of scientists in this country; is that correct ? 

Mr. Berxner. Not only that, but it did provide the opportunity, 
when one learned of certain activity abroad, to get rather quick first- 
hand knowledge of what was happening. 

Mr. Meapver. And they reported not alone on any activities in the 
field of science of the governments of these countries, but any educa- 
tional institutions and industry as well ? 

Mr. Berxner. That is right. 

Mr. Moss. Do you have further questions, Mr. Mitchell? 

Mr. Mircuetit. Mr. Chairman, submitted for the record is an article 
which appeared in the Chemical and Engineering News, volume 34, 
January 9, 1956, entitled “What’s Happened to Sciene in State?” plus 
a complete list of former science attaches submitted by the Department 
of State. 

Mr. Moss. Without objection these documents are made part of 
the record. 

(The matter referred to is a follows :) 





[From Chemical and Engineering News, vol. 34, January 9, 1956] 


WHaAt’s HAPPENED TO SCIENCE IN STATE? 





With the Berkner report in 1950, the State Department recognized 
science as an element in foreign relations. The ambitious program 
that resulted reached its peak in 1952, then declined. With 1956, 
the program is limping along without any scientists, abroad or at 
home. 


The State Department, 5% years ago, disclosed its plan for meeting its re- 
sponsibilities in the scientific and technical aspects of foreign relations. A key 
element of this plan was the establishment of science staffs at selected United 
States diplomatic missions abroad. The plan was implemented by the appoint- 
ment of leading scientists for limited terms as attachés in the Foreign Service 
Keserve. 
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The peak was reached in the summer of 1952 when there were 10 science 
attachés in 5 European embassies. But then appointments waned. Last year 
there were 4 attachés, 1 each in London, Stockholm, Paris, and Tokyo. But 
their terms have expired. By the 15th of this month, all 4 will have reported in 
to Washington on their way home. To date, no replacements have been named. 
The field aspect of State’s science function has ground to a halt. 

Will this be the end of science in the State Department? Probably not, be- 
cause State’s Science Office is still operating. The Department’s experience 
with the science attaché program and with the Science Office has demonstrated 
how frequently science is intertwined with foreign relations. The office is 
an active one and is constantly being called upon by various desks and divisions 
within the Department of State for advice and assistance. 

The State Department’s experience with science had roots in several studies 
during the late war and early postwar period. One of these was Vannevar 
Bush’s Science, the Endless Frontier (1945), a study undertaken at the request 
of President Truman to determine how the knowledge acquired by the wartime 
Office of Scientific Research and Development could be applied to the problems 
of peace. Another was Science and Public Policy (1947) by the President’s 
Scientific Research Board under John R. Steelman. This study explored the 
interrelationships of science in various branches of the Government and how 
they could be coordinated. The report led directly to the formation of the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific Research and Development and laid 
the groundwork for the National Science Foundation. 

Another root was inside the Department of State itself. It was the London 
Office on Science and Technology that had been taken over from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in 1946. The mission was attached to the American Em- 
bassy in London for the purpose of facilitating liaison between British and 
American scientists and exchanging scientific and technological information 
between the two countries. Behind this move was the backlog of unpublished 
wartime research and the inability of periodicals to handle it expeditiously 
because of the paper shortage. 

Because the basis for this office was an economic one, responsibility in the 
Department of State was assigned to the Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Affairs to carry out the project experimentally. Before the office was set up, 
scientists inside and outside the Government were called on for advice. They 
suggested that scientists should compose the group, that their concern should 
be primarily with the promotion of interchanging unclassified scientific informa- 
tion, that the group should be a permanent staff of the Embassy, but that mem- 
bership should be rotating, and that the products of the Office should be as widely 
available as possible to American scientists. 

First head of the London office was Earl A. Evans, Jr., a biochemist from the 
University of Chicago. He served for 1 year. From his appointment to the 
end of 1949, 11 other scientists representing various disciplines served in the 
London office with tenures ranging from 4 months to 1 year. Occasionally, there 
were as Many as 6 men assigned to the office at one time. 
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NOT FOR INFORMATION 


The operation of the London office indicated to the Department of State that 
scientists have a place in the conduct of foreign relations. As the work of the 
staff developed, it became clear to those concerned with the experiment, however, 
that if scientists were to function effectively they had to orient their functions 
more closely to the problems of foreign relations. The experience emphasized 
that the department had no responsibilities itself for disseminating information 
to American scientists and had no facilities for doing so. 

As a part of the State Department reorganization in 1949, and in cooperation 
with the National Academy of Sciences, several committees reviewed State’s 
responsibilities in international science. On the basis of this review and on the 
experience of the London Mission, the department’s International Science Steer- 
ing Committee, under the chairmanship of Lloyd V. Berkner, issued the defini- 
tive report, Science and Foreign Relations. This document, which has come to 
be known as the Berkner report, is the taproot of State’s science operations. It 
demonstrates repeatedly that modern foreign relations consist of scientific and 
technical elements as well as political, economic, and military. It proposed that 
mechanisms be set up in the Department and in the embassies that would insure 
adequate consideration of scientific and technical matters that have a bearing 
on foreign relations. It proposed that these functions be carried out mainly 
by men with background in international affairs and training in science. 

To carry out these recommendations, the Berkner report suggested that a 
science office be established in the Department of State at the policy level, headed 
by a science adviser appointed as special assistant to the Under Secretary of 
State. It also recommended that the science adviser “be supported by a small 
staff comprised of a deputy science officer, three scientists representing the physi- 
cal life; and engineering sciences, respectively, liaison officers from the political, 
economic, and public affairs areas, and from other Government agencies having 
international interests in science and technology, and such other personnel as 
are required to make the staff effective in the discharge of its responsibilities.” 

First to be appointed as science adviser was Joseph B. Koepfli, an organic 
chemist from California Institute of Technology who had served in the London 
office with Evans. Appointed as science adviser early in 1951, he served 8 
months past his original 2-year term before returning to Cal-Tech. 

Serving under Koepfli for 2 years as deputy science adviser was James W. 
Joyce, a Navy Department geophysicist. Now with the National Science Founda- 
tion, he had served as Director of the Department’s International Science Policy 
Survey Group, one of the committees that led to the Berkner report. Joyce con- 
tinued as acting science adviser for 6 months after Koepfli left to go to the De- 
partment of Defense in January 1954. Since that time, the office of science ad- 
viser has been vacant. 

At present, the Science Office is being operated by the assistant to the science 
adviser, Walter M. Rudolph, and two secretaries. Rudolph, an economist, is the 
State Department career man on permanent assignment to the office as executive 
officer under the science adviser. He also served on the International Science 
Survey Group. 

Rudolph has enormous responsibilities but little authority to implement the 
top-echelon work that the science adviser should be doing. Nevertheless, those 
who have worked with him agree that he has done an outstanding job of keeping 
the office going since its beginnings. Helping the office out of emergencies, Koepfli 
has frequently commuted from his California laboratory to Washington. But 
helping on emergencies and being active head of the Science Office are two differ- 
ent things. 


STATE USES SCIENCE OFFICE 


The Science Office has become well known in the Department, and Rudolph 
reports that there are few desks or offices in the Department that do not call 
him from time to time for information or assistance. During a typical day 
recently he was called upon to write a statement for a Department committee, 
to advise one of the desks concerning a delegation of visiting scientists, and to 
advise another office concerning a proposed change in regulations involving a 
scientific body elsewhere in the Government. Several of these requests involved 
liaison with offices outside the Department. Between these duties, Rudolph took 
part in four committee meetings. 

In the department, Rudolph represents science. Toward science, he represents 
State. For instance, in the absence of a science adviser, Rudolph represented 
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the Department of State at the meeting of the Interational Union of Scientific 
Unions in Oslo last August. 

To implement its recommendations concerning operations abroad, the Berkner 
report suggested that the State Department appoint scientists as attachés who 
would be integrated into the normal foreign service structure of the embassies, 
Two attachés who had been appointed to the London office continued under the 
new plan, and in 1951 6 new attachés were appointed: 2 to London, 2 to Stock- 
holm, and 2 to Bern. Six more were appointed in 1952, but in 1953 appointments 
began to slack off. The last appointee was Robert 8S. Mulliken of the University 
of Chicago, who went to London a year ago. He is returning this week. During 
that interval, 19 scientists served in embassies abroad. 

To find out how the science attaché program had functioned abroad, C&EN 
asked the men who should best be able to answer—the science attachés them- 
selves. 

The question that is asked again and again is whether the Department of 
State wants a science operation such as it envisioned when it established the 
Science Office and the attaché program. For nearly 3 years, the office operated 
without a science adviser and for 2 years without a scientist. The effects of this 
curtailment were harmful to the science attachés themselves. While they, like 
other officers of United States missions abroad, are responsible immediately to 
the Ambassadors, they feel that “home base” is, after all, the Science Office in 
Washington, They have a common interest in science with that office. They 
believe it is only common sense that an office of the science adviser should be 
headed by a scientist. They feel that the Department either is not aware of 
the importance of science to foreign relations, or has been too slow in filling 
the vacancy. 

The effects of having a Science Office without a scientist are harmful from 
the standpoint of public relations, the attachés indicate. Since their duties 
require them to confer with scientists abroad in universities, research institu- 
tions, government offices, and elsewhere, science attachés frequently were obliged 
to discuss their individual place in the organization of Government. They felt 
embarrassed when they had to report the development in the Office of Science 
Adviser. 

The curtailment of the science staffs in the European embassies from 2 or 
more several years ago to 1, was also bad for public relations. The attachés feel 
that many scientists and others abroad took this reduction as a slap at their 
science. The attachés believe that the curtailment had the effect of creating 
an attitude on the part of Europeans that Americans are vacillating and un- 
reliable. 

In direct contrast to this situation in Washington, the attachés report glowingly 
of their work and of the program’s reception abroad. The Ambassadors and 
other mission officers have been cordial and helpful. Some Ambassadors relied 
directly on the science attachés for detailed advice and guidance on scientific 
matters affecting foreign relations. Good working relations were established 
between science attachés and other officers of the embassies with whom they 
frequently had to work on matters of common interest. 

At Bonn, for example, Walter W. Greulich was able to contribute significantly 
toward formulating policy in Germany. In one instance, he reported the bitter 
opposition of German scientific and other organizations to the efforts by our 
industries and by some of our governmental agencies to recruit German scientists 
for work in the United States. These activities were misinterpreted by the 
Germans as an attempt on the part of our people to deprive them of their most 
valuable natural resource—their gifted young scientists. He was able to re- 
assure the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft (a research coordinating body) 
in this matter and to work out with them a mutually acceptable, modified policy 
of recruitment. 

Greulich called to the attention of the head of the mission and to the Depart- 
ment in Washington the rapidity with which German science was recovering from 
the effects of the war and climbing again toward the position of world leadership 
which it considers properly its own. In his report, he stressed the grave con- 
sequences for our country, if, in the rapid and unpredictable course of history, 
the scientific resources of the Federal Republic of Germany should ever be lost 
to the West. 

The science attachés at Bonn were in a somewhat different position from those 
in other missions because they were science advisers to the United States High 
Commissioner. On the other hand, the type of services they performed was not 
necessarily unique. 
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United States science attaché work found wide acceptance among scientists 
and others in foreign countries. The idea that science attachés were some sort 
of espionage agents was quickly dispelled, if the idea ever existed at all. Science 
attachés were accepted as officers representing at once the United States Gov- 
ernment and American scientists. The attachés felt that this cordiality strength- 
ened an important segment of foreign relations. They pointed out that no other 
officer in the Embassies could effect this relationship because no other officer 
had access to influential foreign scientists. 

The demands for the attachés’ services were increasing all the time. Science 
in foreign countries is on the upswing and is active. Not only do the attachés 
have more work than they can do but they see many useful jobs they should be 
doing but cannot get around to doing. 

One such job, for example, is that of coordinating the visits of American 
scientists. A science attaché may be asked to arrange that an American scien- 
tist visit a foreign laboratory. Hedoesso. The next week a group of Americans 
visit the same laboratory unannounced and without his knowledge. They want 
to look at the same things the previous visitor looked at, ask the same questions, 
and go over the same material. Later the attaché is requested to set up another 
visit for an American scientist to the same laboratory to look at the same things, 
ask the same questions, and go over the same material. The process continues. 
The head of the foreign laboratory becomes irritable. The science attaché is 
embarrassed, frustrated. He feels Washington has let him down; it should have 
eoordinated these visits and told him about them. The need for coordination 
was obvious. 

Nearly all the attachés express the feeling that more than one scientist is 
needed in the science attaché office abroad. Some note the disparity between the 
number of military attachés and science attachés at various missions (19 to 1 
in one case). Most of the attachés indicate that a tour of duty of 1 year is defi- 
nitely not long enough. They feel that 2 years would be preferable. 

A recent Hoover Commission report suggests that the backstopping of science 
attachés be placed with the Central Intelligence Agency. The science attachés 
view this recommendation with alarm. 

Some believe that at best such a transfer would enervate the work of the 
science attachés, and at worst would create downright resentment abroad to the 
detriment of our foreign relations. Others believe that the recommendation 
must have been made without an understanding of the functions of the science 
attachés. Most of the science attachés are in agreement that the backstopping 
of their work should remain in the Department of State. Backstopping by the 
National Science Foundation has been mentioned as another possibility. Some 
feel, however, that this does not recognize State’s day-to-day needs. 

The science attachés are unanimous in expressing a strong belief that a lot of 
good has come from the functions they performed or are now carrying out. They 
have seen the benefits both in this country and in the country of their assign- 
ment. Some of the former science attachés have noted after their return to 
this country the snowballing of the private scientific exchanges they themsleves 
had a part in promoting. They point out that scientists in this country feel 
that scientific cooperation can be one of the strongest instruments for furthering 
our foreign relations. 

In the past, State has been successful in getting the funds it asked for the 
science program from Congress. It has been suggested that if money is the 
problem it stems from within the Department. The fact that the Office of Naval 
Research has operated a much larger office in London than any of the science 
attaché offices may be significant as far as congressional approval is concerned. 


SCIENTISTS FOR SCIENCE 


A scientist who served early in the program mentioned a view that was then 
current in the United States foreign service that the position of science attaché 
provided special official representation of a field that is properly a function of 
the cultural attaché. It is rare, he adds, that a cultural attaché has the neces- 
sary scientific qualifications for the work. The scientific development in some 
countries, he points out, can greatly outweigh their economic affairs and should 
receive official Embassy attention by qualified officers. 

Occasional references are made to the fact that State is reevaluating its sci- 
ence program, that the Department hasn’t made up its mind about what kind of 
pattern it wants if any. Obviously, the Department has found its Science Office 
to be a useful arm of its day-to-day operation, even if it does not have a scientist. 
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The scientists who have served abroad believe they have something unique to 
offer toward foreign relations. 

Science today has an even greater impact on society than it did when State 
first recognized it. To let the science function die now, say the scientists, would 
be next to criminal and an enormous waste of their time and the taxpayers’ 
money. The course of events mystifies them. 


Science attachés, London science office 


Name Discipline Tenure 
Meek A. Bivens... 2.116. i...5....Ai2 Diéchnnaintey = « o.sili ck. cid December 1947 '-October 1948. 
Joseph B. Koepfli__._...............] Organic chemistry. -............-- January 1948-September 1948. 
NN a naa att a ect inaiear aes) February 1948-May 1948. 
PE Be SI hs So ce cae ceoes GUNN «40020 Sse cet tse nadu cee Do. 
Charles J. Willard..................- RING 6s sss is hes April 1948-July 1948. 
W.-R. Woolrich. . ........-..-.-....- RN in Siti dential April 1948-A pri] 1949. 
Si UR as os oxingstimenndckeraae ee ee ay 1948-September 1948. 
pg REE RS a ay REN oud ocd owackiceusaaceeo ces June 1948-August 1948. 
Sep ONG ice Seu ccked Plant physiology.................. June 1948-September 1948. 
(eS Tae RnR PTE ATTY ANE March 1949-June 1949. 
Doughe SEA MMIIONEL. sos 5ndhsscnde re er are June 1949-October 1949. 
pe “aS Mere cde July 1949-October 1949. 


inedible Daddtbyleia sited Physical chemistry................| January 1950 June 1951.3 


1 Appointed October 1947. 
* Appointed November 1949. 
§ Appointment terminated November 1951. 


List oF FoRMER SCIENCE ATTACHES, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Dr.Arthur S. Osborne, 7310 Maple Avenue, Chevy Chase, Md. 
Dr. Hans T. Clarke, department of biochemistry, Columbia University, New York, 
¥ 


Is 3; 
Dr. L. H. Farinholt, department of chemistry, Columbia University, New York, 
N 


ea 

Dr. Ralph W. G. Wyckoff, Laboratory of Physical Biology, National Institutes of 
Health, Bethesda, Md. 

Dr. Robert S. Mulliken, physics department, University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

Dr. William Lewis Doyle, department of anatomy, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Dr. Robert L. Loftness, nuclear engineering and manufacturing, North American 
Aviation, Inc., Box 309, Downey, Calif. 

Dr. Harald H. Nietsen, chairman, department of physics and astronomy, the Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Dr. Jorgen M. Birkeland, department of bacteriology, the Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 

Dr. Joel Warren, 7415 Lynnhurst Street, Chevy Chase, Md. 

Dr. Gordon F. Hull, Jr., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Dr. Louis Lek, Post Office Box 71, La Jolla, Calif. 

Dr. William W. Greulich, Post Office Box 1558, Stanford University, Stanford, 
Calif. 

Dr. Richard T, Arnold, Alfred P. Sloan, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N.Y 


Dr. Jeffries Wyman, Middle East Science Cooperation Office, 8, SH. Salamlik, 
Garden City, Cairo, Egypt 

Dr. Leonard Eyges, department of physics, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. William H. Forbes, department of physiology, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Dr. Otto Laporte, professor of physics, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Dr. Earl A. Evans, department of biochemistry, the University of Chicago, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Dr. Joseph B. Koepfli, 955 Avondale Road, San Marino, Calif. 

Dr. George Edward Burch, Jr., School of Medicine, Tulane University, New 
Orleans, La. 

Dr. Warren H. Cole, College of Medicine, the University of Illinois, Chicago, 
Ill. 
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Dr. Charles J. Willard, the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, the Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 

Dr. W. R. Woolrich, School of Engineering, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Dr. C. Philip Miller, department of medicine, the University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Dr. Jay Laurence Lush, department of animal husbandry, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa 

Dr. Neil Wade Stuart, Plant Industry Station, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Beltsville, Md. 

Dr. Thomas Park, department of zoology, the University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Dr. Douglas G. Campbell, 160 Palo Alto Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 

Dr. Leo Joseph Lassalle, dean, College of Engineering, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge, La. 

Dr. Charles Snowdon Piggot, 2200 Decatur Place NW., Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Moss. Dr. Berkner and Dr. Hutchisson, I again want to extend 
the appreciation of this committee to you for the help you have given 
tous. And when we open hearings tomorrow, if it is possible for you 
to be present, we would appreciate very much having you with us. 

The committe will now stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning when we will meet again in this room. 

(Whereupon, at 5:18 p. m., the hearing recessed, to reconvene at 
10 a. m., March 8, 1956.) 











AVAILABILITY OF INFORMATION FROM FEDERAL 
EXECUTIVE AGENCIES 


Part 4—Panel Discussion on Scientifie and Technical 
Information 


THURSDAY, MARCH 8, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT INFORMATION, 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in 
Room 300, Old House Office Building, Hon. John E. Moss, Jr., chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Moss, Fascell, and Meader. 

Also present: John J. Mitchell, chief counsel; J. Lacey Reynolds, 
senior consultant; and Samuel J. Archibald, staff director. 

Mr. Moss. I would like to invite the panel members to take their 
seats at this table. 

The subcommittee will now come to order. 

I would like to introduce the members of the subcommittee. My 
colleague, Congressman George Meader; Congressman Fascell will 
be here very shortly. 

At the table we have Mr. John J. Mitchell, the chief counsel of the 
committee; J. Lacey Reynolds, the senior consultant, and Mr. Samuel 
J. Archibald, the staff director. 

I want to welcome you gentlemen here this morning and express 
the appreciation of this subcommittee for the splendid cooperation 
you have given us in the work of the subcommittee thus far. 

This is a study of informational practices of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and we have preferred to refer to it as a study rather than an 
investigation. It is the hope of the committee that enough facts can 
be developed for a basis for an overall approach on problems to lead 
to legislation in the field of information which has been overlooked 
by the Congress for many, many years, and much of the informational 
policy is based on decisions of the Executive, on Executive orders. 

It seems to be a field where Congress has at no time in the history 
of the country adequately exercised its responsibility in laying out 
the policies which would insure a maximum flow of information about 
Government and information possessed by Government to the Ameri- 
can people. 

At this time I would like to introduce the panel members: 

Dr. Harold C. Urey, University of Chicago; Mr. David Shea 
Teeple, research consultant; Dr. Donald J. Hughes, Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory ; Dr. William V. Houston, president, Rice Institute. 
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I am going to ask that all of the statements prepared by you gentle- 
men be presented before the committee in advance of any questioning, 
and after the statements have been presented I invite you to join in 
the questioning. If you feel that you can direct a question to another 
member of the panel and aid us in developing the facts which we 
must have if we are to recommend intelligent legislation, then cer- 
tainly feel free to do so. 

Dr. Urey, would you lead off with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF DR. HAROLD C. UREY, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Dr. Urey. I should like to read this brief statement. 

First of all, I wish to thank Mr. Moss and the members of the com- 
mittee for inviting me to appear before this committee. 

The statements presented to you yesterday by Mr. Hutchisson, Mr. 
Livingston, and especially Mr. Berkner, have covered the essential 
points that I would wish to make and a repetition of them would only 
consume time. I am in very close agreement with what they said in 
these statements. Building on their statements, I wish to move to 
some attempts at conclusions and at implementation of conclusions. 


1. A STATEMENT OF PROPOSED ATTITUDE TOWARD THE CLASSIFICATION OF 
SCIENTIFIC AND ENGINEERING FACTS AS SECRET 


(a) We should recognize that all scientific and engineering knowl- 
edge can be learned by others without our help in any way, that is, 
competent scientific students in other countries can learn from experi- 
ments all the facts that we can learn and they will find that natural 
phenomena are the same as we find them to be. Secrets about such 
things will always be lost completely in time and in the technically 
advanced countries this time is short. I will estimate the mean time 
as less than 1 year. Sometimes we will be anticipated and hence the 
other country’s secret is lost to us in a brief time. 

(6) We recognize that a potential enemy with scientists capable of 
understanding a scientific report or drawing also has scientists capable 
of developing or discovering the facts, theories and mechanisms so 
presented for themselves. In fact, to understand and to originate 
require approximately the same competence. 

(c) We recognize that maximum secrecy is not the optimum way to 
promote security. This point is emphasized in the statements of the 
other gentlemen who spoke yesterday. In my opinion, the optimum 
lies far toward the side of no secrecy whatever. 

(2d) We should understand that what we are trying to do is to 
retain to ourselves a very limited and very temporary advantage. 

The Manchester Guardian, so the newspapers report, estimated 
recently that the United States has 35,000 atomic bombs and that the 
U.S. S. R. has 10,000. I do not know at all whether these numbers 
actually are but perhaps this is a good guess. It seems likely to me 
that a complete exchange of information between these countries 
would result in very little valuable information being acquired by 
either. If no secrecy had been practiced by us quite regardless of the 

ractice of the other side, what might the figures be today? Isn’t it 
Fikcely that no information but raw materials and relative damage 
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during the war were the determining factors? Some secrecy is prob- 
ably valuable but it is not of overwhelming importance. 







2. ASTATEMENT OF PROPOSED ATTITUDES TOWARD CLEARANCE OF PERSONNEL 
FOR SECRET PROJECTS 









(a) Most of the citizens of this country are loyal to this country 
and its fundamental purposes. The number of disloyal or poten- 
tially eeore poonie constitute a very small fraction of the popula- 
tion, probably less than the number of insane on other grounds. One 
could expand in this theme in many ways. 

(d) The number of people for whom clearances are required should 
be kept low and investigations should be conducted promptly. 

Every attempt should be made to avoid damaging the reputation 
and professional standing of people not cleared. It should be recog- 
nae that the most common reasons mostly for nonclearance are often 
unimportant or even valuable in other walks of life. For example, 
a talkative person may be a good entertainer or even teacher, but a poor 
yerson in the Intercontinental Ballistics Missile development. Much 
lene criticism of clearance procedures will result if this end can be 
attained. 

(c) Since secrets are not at all the most important matters, im- 
perfections in screening procedures should not be of greatest im- 
portance, either. Rather morale and active intelligence in research 
and engineering establishments are of paramount importance. The 
optimum solution is not secured by investigating people until they 
become apprehensive and look elsewhere for employment. It is the 
best people who find those jobs and only the second-rate people who 
will remain. 



















3. WHAT SHOULD BE CLASSIFIED AND BY WHOM? 






(a) It is my belief that no fundamental knowledge should be kept 
secret, but that the details of weapons should be classified in the 
secret category. This is a brief statement that is difficult to amplify 
and difficult to implement. 

(6) Classification of secret documents should be made by the scientist 
or engineer with whom the paper originates with the advice of his 
superiors and colleagues. Only these men know the contents of the 
document well and also the state of the subject in the public field. Of 
course the general classification of a large project must be made by men 
at high organization levels. 

(¢) Documents should be classified only for a limited time, per- 
haps 1 year, and thus should automatically come back to the authors 
for reclassification at regular and frequent intervals. Mostly the 
importance of secrecy becomes very slight in a short period of time. 

(2) These statements do not apply to policy and strategic decisions 
which tie outside the scientific fields. 



















4. 





PENALTIES 








(a) Severe penalties should be limited to established espionage, and 
such penalties should be prescribed in laws directed to such crimes. 
If a mistake or a bad judgment is to cost a man his life or a long term 
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in prison no reasonable judgment can be exercised on borderline cases. 

(5) Release of information which is not done with the intention of 
damaging the United States but which results from mistakes, bad 
judgment, etc., should not be punished more severely than with mod- 
erate fines. The object is to cause people to be careful and not to make 
them fearful of becoming part of the sensitive research groups. 

(c) Such mistakes as those mentioned should not result in loss of 
employment by the Government or commercial firms. Loss of ope 
ment is a very severe punishment to a scientist or engineer since unlike 
many professions he is seldom able to be self-employed. 

This statement was written last night without consultation with 
any colleagues, and is the result of questions asked by members of this 
committee yesterday afternoon. I only heard a small part of the 
questioning. It may be that after consultation with others that I 
wish to modify it. If this proves to be the case, I should like to so 
inform the committee. In the meantime perhaps some discussion and 
thought may be stimulated by these brief suggestions. 

Mr. Moss. Thank you, Doctor. 

If there is no objection, I would like it noted in the record that Dr. 
Urey will be permitted to revise his statement. 

I wonder if you might give us just a brief sketch of your back- 
ground, and I would ask that the other members of the panel before 
reading their statements also for the record give us a brief biographi- 
cal sketch. 

Dr. Urry. I am the Martin A. Ryerson distinguished-service pro- 
fessor at the University of Chicago. I have been at the University 
of Chicago for the last 10 years, since 1945. Previous to that I was 
professor at Columbia University, and during the war period was 
program chief of the S. A. M. Laboratories at Columbia, which was a 
section of the Manhattan District, charged with the development of 
the separation of istopes of hydrogen, boron and uranium. 

I should say that since the war I have not taken any very active 
part in these atomic-energy developments, but have devoted myself 
again to scientific research. 

Mr. Meaper. Dr. Urey, aside from your participation in the Man- 
hattan project, have you had any other Government positions, either 
of a permanent or advisory character ? 

Dr. Urry. Some years ago, shortly after the war, I was an adviser 
at the Oak Ridge establishment, but that lapsed a couple of years ago 
when I paid very little attention to the subject and except for scien- 
tific contacts through the National Science Foundation, and things of 
that sort, I have taken no great interest in any of these Government 
problems. 

Mr. Mraper. You have never been on the Government payroll ? 

Dr. Urry. No. 

Dr. Trrptr. Mr. Chairman, Dr. Urey is being unduly modest. The 
record ought to show he is a Nobel prizewinner. 

Mr. Moss. I had intended that the record would show that. 

Mr. Mitchell has a question. 

Mr. Mrrcnexy. Dr. Urey, is there any particular reason other than 
your own personal reason as to why you have not paid closer attention 
to the Government program ? 

Dr. Urey. Well, I would say first of all that all my life I have been 
interested in pure scientific research and not in development problems 
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or engineering problems, and my reasons, the most fundamental rea- 
son, for not paying more attention to any of these defense problems 
since the war is due to this interest. 

In the second place, I am one of these people that puts maximum 
attention on a single problem at one time, and, hence, do not divide 
my attention between two things. Hence, I would either work 100 
percent of the time on some project of the kinds we are discussing, or 
else I would not work on them at all. This is merely a matter of the 
way I work. ; 

However, I must say that at the end of the war I looked very defi- 
nitely for some things to do that would not enter into the classified 
field, and the things which I found to do are as far away from defense 
things as they could possibly be. Thus, determining the temperatures 
in the ancient oceans is not likely to become a classified subject, so far 
as I can see. 

Also I think the military will not be much interested in the chemical 
problems related to the origin of the earth and the solar system. 

I may say that selection of such subjects was done definitely with 
some thought in mind of having some work to do which I could talk 
about freely without worrying about the question of classification at 
all. On the other hand, I felt no particular annoyance at the necessity 
for classifying certain subjects at the end of the war. 

Mr, Mrrcneii, Thank you, Doctor. 
Mr. Moss. Dr, Houston, will you give us your statement at this time. 


STATEMENT OF DR. WILLIAM V. HOUSTON, PRESIDENT, RICE 
INSTITUTE 


Dr. Houston. Thank you, Mr. Moss. I have not prepared a written 
statement. I have a few comments I might make. 

My name is William V. Houston. From 1925 to 1946 I was pro- 
fessor of physics at the California Institute of Technology. During 
the latter part of that period, from the end of 1941, I was on leave, 
working directly as an employee of Columbia University, but as part of 
the Office of Scientific Research and Development, me it was in that 
connection that I had my first contact with matters of classification in 
scientific studies. 

Mr. MircHetL. What year was that, sir? 

Mr. Houston. It was in December, 1941. I was occupied with that 
work until the end of the war, until 1945. I then went back to the 
California Institute for a few months, and became president of the 
Rice Institute in March 1946, where I have been since that time. 

At the same time I have been associated with certain activities in the 
Federal Government. I served one term as a member of the Naval 
Research Advisory Committee. I have served and am still serving as 
a member of the Committee on Undersea Warfare of the National 
Research Council, which operates on a contract basis with the Office of 
Naval Research. I ama member of the National Science Board of the 
National Science Foundation. I am also a director of the Oak Ridge 
Institute of Nuclear Studies, which is an interuniversity organization 
centered at Oak Ridge to carry on work for the Federal Government 
under contract. 

Mr. Mrrcue.t. If I may interrupt a moment, Doctor. 

Dr. Houston. Please. 
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Mr. Mircnet.. Is the Institute of Nuclear Studies somewhat similar 
to the associated colleges? 

Dr. Houston. It is similar in some respects, possibly in most re- 
spects. It, however, does not do as much research in the physical 
science as does the group that operates at Brookhaven. 

Mr. Mircuety. Are the same universities members of both ? 

Dr. Houston. No. The Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies 
has, I think, somewhere between 25 and 30 members, mostly southern 
universities. 

Mr. Mrrenett. In a particular field, does the institute do applied 
research ? 

Dr. Houston. The work that the institute carries on is in the first 
placed devoted to training. The original idea was to find some way by 
which the facilities at Oak Ridge could be made available to southern 
universities in their training of advanced students in physics, chem- 
istry, and allied subjects. In the second place, the institute carries on 
part of the medical research program of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Mrrceweitzi. Thank you, Doctor. 

Dr. Houston. As I understood it when I first came in contact with 
the system of classification used by the Defense Department, it was 
designed a good many years ago to deal essentially with military plans 
and with matters that needed to be kept from the enemy in time of war 
or in time of preparation for war. It was immediately extended to 
the studies which scientific people made of the problems assigned to 
them, and in many cases this new use seemed a little bit inappropriate. 
It seems to me that most of the people concerned with it have done 
their best, in good faith, to use that system and to guard the tech- 
nical information which needed to be kept secret. However, it also 
appeared inevitable that there could develop a number of anomalies, 
that there should develop cases where one found in highly classified 
documents statements of physical theories which were well known to 
almost everyone. In many cases, they had been copied from text- 
books as part of the background of the paper that was being written, 
so that a man undertaking conscientiously to carry out his sblightions 
was somewhat at a loss as to whether he had learned this material 
from a classified document, or whether he had learned it from some- 
where else, whether it was widely known or whether it wasn’t. 

Because of the conscientiousness of some of the people, this tended 
to hamper them a good deal in the matter of teaching, the matter of 
discussion, and the matter of carrying on ordinary scientific investi- 
gations. 

It seems to me I have two major points to make. The first is to 
emphasize my support of a recommendation which was included in a 
recent study of the panel on the impact of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. The panel’s report to the Joint Committee included the sug- 
gestion that some attempt be made to work out a unified system of 
classification for the Atomic Energy Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Defense. As you perhaps know there are now two com- 
pletely independent systems. They use different language. They re- 
quire different clearances. Since the Defense Department has to make 
use of weapons devised by the Atomic Energy Commission and its 
laboratories, this leads to a good deal of uncertainty on the part of 
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people engaged in conferences as to whether or not they are author- 
ized to discuss matters which they have learned in one connection 
or the other. 

I think a unification of that system of classification would relieve 
a good deal of confusion. 

In the second place, it seems to me that the classification of what 
might be called basic scientific information, such as the fundamental 
laws of science, is really rather foolish, as has been said by Urey and 
others; this is the kind of thing that anyone working in the field will 
develop, and the classification of it merely delays the speed with 
which people in our own country can develop things which we might 
very well want. 

ow, I understand from the nerepeper this morning that one of 
the suggestions made yesterday was that there be some time limit 
on classification of any such document, after which rejustification 
would be required in order to maintain the classification. That seems 
to me a very sensible suggestion. I wouldn’t want to commit myself 
as to the period. I think I would perhaps make it a little longer 
than Dr. Den has. I would make it maybe as much as 3 years. But 
I would think that after a document has been classified for 3 years it 
= very well be appropriate to have it automatically declassified 
unless it were reclassified by the appropriate authority. 

Mr. Mrrewxett, Could I interrupt th 

Dr. Hovsron. Please. 

Mr. Mrrcwety. Should the document at the time it is initially classi- 
fied bear a date for reconsideration of classification in order to bring 
it back up again for consideration ? 

Dr. Houston. That would be certainly an appropriate way to do it. 

Mr. Moss. On that subject, as I recall the Executive order of the 
President setting forth the three classifications which would be per- 
mitted, there is requirement of a review; as I understand it, because 
of the mass of material, that requirement isn’t always followed. If 
the document actually became declassified on a certain date, and there 
had to be an affirmative finding of the need for continuing classifica- 
tion, wouldn’t it be better than just an automatic date for review, 
which might or might not be adhered to? 

Dr. Houston. Yes, my idea was that the date be one after which a 
positive act of reclassification would be required. 

Mr. Mrrcnetx. Couldn’t many of the documents be reconsidered, 
say, at the end of a year? 

Dr. Houston. I would hesitate to be very specific on that point. It 
would need some further consideration. In setting 3 years, I was 
thinking that 3 years should be ample. 

Mr. Mrrcnetn. Are you taking the long side? 

Dr. Houston. I was perhaps taking the long side. 

Mr. Mrrcnerz. Thank you, Doctor. Please continue with your 
statement. 

Dr. Houston. I think that ends what I have to say. I wish merely 
to make these two points: First, the confusion that arises because of 
two systems of classification should be eliminated. Second, classifi- 
cation should be confined to those things for which it was essential, 
which in my mind, at least, are specifically weapons and the immediate 
applications of scientific principles to problems of defense. 
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—- Mrrcuert. I understand you are the president of Rice Insti- 
tute 

Dr. Houston. That is right. 

Mr. Mrrcnets. Does your school now have research contracts ? 

Dr. Houston. We have a certain number of research contracts, but 
at the present time we have no classified research contracts. 

Mr. Mrrcneti. Those are with the Government ? 

Dr. Houston. We have a certain number with the Government that 
are unclassified. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. To your personal knowledge, what percentage of 
those end up as classified ? Tn other words, as I understand the pro- 
cedure, you may have an unclassified research project to begin with; 

ou complete your research; you submit it to the Department of 
Detuleni How many, if any, then become classified ? 

Dr. Hovsron. I know of none that have become classified after 
submission of the report when the work was done on the basis of an 
unclassified project. 

Mr. Mrrcne.yi. Are those research projects then made available 
to the scientific community for information purposes? Do you know 
of any made by your institute that have definitely been published ? 

Dr. Houston. 1 am afraid I cannot be specific on that subject. Our 
unclassified contracts have very largely been in the field of biology, 
and biology related to medicine. We have had only one classified 
contract within the last few years and, of course, that has not been 
published. 

Mr. Mircueix. Whose responsibility is it to circulate the research 
contract, or the study that results from a research contract? In other 
words, can Rice Institute immediately release its findings or does 
it have to submit the study to Defense ? 

Dr. Hovusron. In the case of unclassified contracts, as far as I know 
the Rice Institute can publish the results immediately. In the case 
of classified projects, of course, Rice has no publication rights 
whatever. 

Mr. Mircuety. You have no agency of the Government or private 
foundation where those research studies are sent other than to the 
Defense Department which holds the contract ? 

Dr. Houston. They are sent only to the contracting officer or the 
agency which he represents. 

Mr. Mircuexy. Do you feel that these basic research contracts, un- 
classified, should be made available to the scientific field? 

Dr. Houston. Yes. I do. 

Mr. Mrrcneti. But as of the moment you know of no way in which 
it is being accomplished ? 

Dr. Houston. I also know of no way in which it is being hindered. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. That is what I mean, but there is no policy estab- 
lished for getting it out into the scientific field ? 

Dr. Houston. I think there is only the usual desire on the part of 
the author of such a paper to publish it in a technical journal, and I 
think he publishes it whenever he feels he has permission from the 
contracting agency. 

Mr. Mircnety. A man who conducted an unclassified research con- 
tract has to obtain permission from the Department of Defense before 
he can publish it; is that correct? 
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Dr. Houston. Well, I am afraid I must say I don’t know. I would 
want to read the contract in each individual case, because it differs 
from one agency to another. 

Mr. Mircueu. In other words, there is confusion ? 

Dr. Houston. It might lead to confusion. 

Mr. Mrrcneiu. Dr. Urey? 

Dr. Urey. I would like to comment that I have an unclassified con- 
tract with the Atomic Energy Commission. My reports on this con- 
sist of merely a statement as to what we have been doing, and what 
we think we have accomplished, and we list at the end of the report 
our publications and send reprints of these publications along. 

At no time have I ever asked whether I had permission to publish 
at all, and no one has raised a question with me that it was necessary 
to ask for permission to publish it at all. It isin the free field, unclas- 
sified, and I publish whenever I think I should without asking any 
permission from anyone. 

Mr. Mitcuett., Have you had any with the Department of Defense ? 

Dr. Urry. No. 

Mr. Moss. Dr. Hughes, I wonder if we might have your statement 
at this point? 

Dr. Hucues. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF DR. DONALD J. HUGHES, BROOKHAVEN NATIONAL 
LABORATORY 


Dr. Hucues. About the background: at the present time I am a 
senior physicist at Brookhaven National Laboratory. I have been 
there about 5 years, and I have been on the Government payroll for 
about as long as I can remember. I worked at the Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory here in Washington for 2 years during the war, then at 
the end of 1942 started work with the Manhattan project, and I 
have been in atomic-energy work ever since, at first at Argonne 
National Laboratory in Chicago, and more recently at Brookhaven, 
and during that time I have had quite a few opportunities to parti- 
cipate in the international aspects of atomic energy. I spent 1 year 
in Oxford as a Fulbright professor, and at that time visited all the 
European atomic-energy laboratories. 

Last summer I was chairman at one of the sessions of the Geneva 
Atoms for Peace Conference. This was an appointment by the U.N. 
At that time I also visited various laboratories in Europe. 

Just last week I returned from 2 months in Europe, again visiting 
various atomic-energy laboratories, including a week spent in Finland; 
next week I go to Canada, to participate in what is called a tripartite 
conference. This is a conference on basic atomic-energy physics 
involving Canada, Britain, and the United States. 

Mr. Mrrcuet. Dr. Hughes, do you submit reports on the result of 
your visits ? 

Dr. Hucues. It depends on the nature of the visit. For instance, I 
gave lectures on atomic energy in Finland. This was for the Interna- 
tional Exchange Service of the State Department, and I will submit 
a report to the State Department on that visit. 

Mr. Mrroenetn. What percentage of your reports would you say 
have ended up classified ? 
6922256—pt. 4 —-6 
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Dr. Hueues. It has changed with time. In 1943 I would say 100 
percent. Now it is down to the order of 10 percent. 

Mr. Mrrcnet. Are these reports then published by the various 
governmental units that you may be conducting a survey or study for ? 

Dr. Hucues. Again, there are all kinds of reports. I would say 
most of our unclassified material is published in the normal technical 
journals, just as Dr. Houston mentioned that their unclassified work 
is published. That is unclassified work at the university. Ours is 
unclassified work at a national laboratory, but both kinds of work 
are published in the same way, in the normal technical journals. That 
is the primary method of publication. 

Mr. Mrrcnety. Dr. Hughes, could you explain within the realm 
of classification considerations what Brookhaven really does? 

Dr. Hueues. Brookhaven is a national laboratory, which means 
that the primary reason for its existence is that it does research, using 
equipment that is too expensive to be owned and operated by a single 
university, so Brookhaven really represents the pooled effort of about 
9 or 10 universities. 

Mr. Mrircnetu. Is there any particular field that Brookhaven con- 
centrates in? 

Dr. Hucues. No. Brookhaven does work in high-energy research ; 
Brookhaven also does biological work, medical treatment of disease 
with radioactive isotopes. We do low-energy neutron work, and that 
is the type of work that has application to the atomic-energy program, 
and there, I would say, on the order of 10 percent of the work is 
classified. 

Mr. Mrrenet. Thank you. 

Dr. Hueues. My statement, I am afraid, is a little longer than 
some of the others, and the reason is I would like to emphasize the 
opposite side of the coin. That is, the detrimental effect of Govern- 
ment policy on flow of information has been emphasized quite well 
in the other testimony. The other side of this, of course, is if we take 
away these controls then what sort of good results will come, and I 
think we have had an extremely good opportunity to see the good 
effects at Geneva last summer; so what I would like to do is read part 
of an article that I have actually prepared on the positive aspects 
of the release of secret information as it was exemplified at Geneva. 

Mr. Moss. Dr. Hughes, we place no limit on the length of your 
statement. We are interested in hearing your views, and if it takes 
a little longer we will be very happy to make the time available. 

Dr. Hucues. I feel it is important because it involves the whole 
question of what we mean by security, anyway, and it boils down to 
the fact that we are secure if we do good work and keep ahead of 
other people, and this is in many ways a more important way to get 
security than just by bottling everything up. 

Instead of talking in general terms T would like to read this thing 
which has to do with Geneva because I think there we had real proof 
of what happens when things are opened up. 

The flood of radio and TV reports, news stores, and magazine arti- 
cles during and immediately following the Atoms for Peace Confer- 
ence, held at Geneva August 8 to 20, 1955, made it abundantly clear 
that the meeting was extremely large and impressive. Attended by 
some 3,000 people, of whom about 500 were reporters, describing and 
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interpreting the activities of the others, it was a complex operation in- 
volving, for example, the simultaneous interpretation of all papers 
into several languages, resulting in proceedings that will fill some 
16 large volumes of official transcript. While there is thus no doubt 
that the meeting was big, this fact alone does not answer the question 
concerning the ceanibamt of the actual accomplishments of Geneva. 

Was it merely a tremendous opportunity for propaganda in which 
each country tried to outdo the claims of others? Was it a competi- 
tion in which each country tried to learn everything it possibly could 
without revealing its own secrets? Did the United States give out 
much more information than the Soviets and as a result did we lose 
our relative lead in the atomic arms race? What, if any, effect, did 
the whole thing have on international relations in general? These are 
pertinent, important questions that deserve serious consideration. 

The flush of spontaneous enthusiasm engendered in August by the 
sudden yet thorough contact of scientists across the Iron Curtain after 
10 years of secrecy has now had time to fade a bit and be tempered 
with sober reflection. At present it is possible to make a more careful 
estimate of the effect of Geneva than could have been done precisely 
at the conclusion of the meeting itself. Furthermore, in the months 
since the meeting has ended the activities on the part of the officials 
involved has given some evidence of how well the cooperation started 
with so much fanfare at Geneva is likely to continue. 

However, it seems wise not to attempt an appraisal of these final 
effects without some preliminary considerations. Because of the un- 
precedented nature of the wholesale exchange of information that 
took place on a subject previously so bound up with security and be- 
cause of the possible wide range effects on international affairs much 
wider than atomic energy, it is valuable to consider first the nature of 
information security itself, It will be helpful to recall how informa- 
tion security affected atomic energy in the period before Geneva, be- 
fore attempting to understand the impact of the meeting itself. 

The concept of security as applied to atomic affairs produces many 
complicated effects, effects that can hardly be understood without a 
consideration of the concept of security itself. For an individual, 
the meaning of security is somehow related to maintaining the things 
that are important to that individual. His security includes the con- 
fidence in the continued possession of the things that are important to 
his leading a good life, such as physical property, health, and intel- 
lectual and religious freedom—with all these things in varying pro- 
portion depending on the particular individual. His security in these 
possessions follows partly from laws designed for their preservation 
as well as from his own preparation in the way of education and 
preservation of health. 

As far as the security of a nation is concerned, which is the type of 
security involving atomic affairs, the situation is analogous. National 
security refers to the preservation of those things that are considered 
by the citizens to be the important components of national life. The 
immediate good that comes to mind relative to national security is of 
course the preservation of the nation itself against foreign conquest. 
On further thought, however, it is clear that of almost equal impor- 
tance, or perhaps part of the very preservation of the nation, are such 
things as the freedom protected in the Bill of Rights and the national 
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strength that comes from the free exercise of the abilities of all the 
citizens. 

In most discussions of security as related to atomic affairs, the secu- 
rity of the nation itself in the simple sense of its preservation is the 

rimary issue. The unqualified, misleading proposition is usually 
inherent in the discussions that we will be secure if somehow we keep 
our secrets inviolate. This concept of security leads to an identifica- 
tion of secrecy with security and to such simple conclusions that we 
are more secure the more we hold our information, or that any infor- 
mation that reaches our potential enemies weakens our position rela- 
tive to theirs. When the broader meaning of security is considered, 
however, involving the totality of means necessary to preserve the 
kind of national life that we desire, the simplified identification of 
security with secrecy disappears. We then realize that in many cases 
holding information may actually be a step toward insecurity rather 
than the reverse. The reason here is simply that the true security 
of the nation arises from a great complex of factors involving our 
total strength relative to potential enemies. This strength is actually 
more rightly related to our positive accomplishmens and our abilities 
relative to ive of the potential enemy, rather than to the elementary, 
narrow matter of what he knows about our activities. 

The broader view is actually a realization that there are positive 
aspects of true security as well as the negative aspect of secrecy, and 
that these are more important than mere secrecy. The correct view 
of security involves what is often called “security by achievement” 
rather than “security by concealment.” To illustrate, by mixing the 
meanings of the word “security” one could say that it 1s possible to 
obtain “security by insecurity,” in other words, that true security can 
often be furthered by what would be considered insecurity in the nar- 
row sense of security as rigid secrecy alone, that is, in a lock and key 
concept of security. 

As security affects the day-by-day operation of atomic energy in 
America, it involves both people and documents. Personal security 
has evoked most interest in public discussion but security of docu- 
ments, or information security, is of paramount importance in the 
attainment of true national security. 

In connection with the nature and results of the Geneva meeting it 
is information security that is our overriding concern. It is interest- 
ing, however, that in both personal and information security the con- 
cept of negative and positive aspects just discussed plays an important 
role. Unfortunately, in both, the negative aspects have tended to be 
emphasized in the past. 

n personal affairs, the emphasis results in a consideration of the 
detrimental information alone about an individual without balancing 
it against his positive contributions, which may vary tremendously 
with the man involved. The same effect in information security we 
have just described, namely, the proposition that every bit of infor- 
mation should be firmly withheld from potential enemies because of 
its possible help to their program, without considering how release 
of such information might build our own strength with a much more 
important result on relative positions. 

uring the years leading up to the Geneva meeting there has been 
a gradual progression from the concept of information security as 
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a negative thing to.a realization of its important positive aspects. 
This realization has coincided with the increasing importance of the 
nuclear chain reaction as a peactime tool of tremendous importance 
relative to its use as a means of wartime destruction. The relation- 
ship of the positive aspects of security to promotion of the beneficial 
uses of atomic energy is certainly reasonable and was to be expected. 
During the last 5 years the number of atomic bombs in the possession 
of the United States, as well as their efficiency and range of utility, 
has increased continually. A natural result of this increase has been a 
corresponding increase in emphasis on other possible applications of 
our growing stock of fissionable material. It was eas that any 
large industrial application of atomic energy would involve more de- 
velopment than could be effectively carried on by secret Government 
laboratories. As a result, private industries and thus large numbers 
of additional individuals would have to receive heretofore secret 
information. 

As the abstracts of the papers submitted to the Geneva Conference 
office of the United Nations were translated and became generally 
available, it was obvious that all countries were attempting to present 
the best technical material they could in the fields to be covered at 
the conference. It was a great joy to learn that the Soviet abstracts 
contained none of the propaganda material that had appeared in the 
early planning meeting in February—the Soviet abstracts contained 
good, solid, technical material, with no boasting nor political over- 
tones. 

The cooperative attitude of the Soviets was clearly shown in June 
when they agreed to send all their nuclear cross-section data, destined 
for presentation at Geneva, to Brookhaven Laboratory, New York, 
so that they could be compared with other data and printed in time 
for distribution at the actual meeting. These data appeared at Brook- 
haven a few weeks later, precisely on time, and as a result could be 
used very effectively in the actual discussions at Geneva. ° 

There was general agreeement that on the technical level the United 
States was leading the world and, correspondingly, had presented the 
largest amount of technical information at the meeting. From a nar- 
row point of view one might conclude that we lost ground at Geneva 
because other countries learned much more from us than we from them. 
However, the great gain to the United States is not from the technical 
material we received—and we did gather some material of value—but 
from the accomplishment of the broad, altruistic aspects of the origi- 
nal Eisenhower proposal, from the overwhelming evidence presented 
to the world that we are serious about atomic Marshall aid, that we 
have already begun sharing with the world the gains of the new nuclear 
age. The hundreds of papers presented by American scientists, 
jammed with information on raw materials, electric power production, 
basic nuclear data, application to biology, agriculture, and medicine, 
were obviously no empty gesture but a great outpouring of help to the 
entire world. 

Another and perhaps in the long run the greatest positive result of 
the Geneva Conference was the successful cooperation of eastern and 
western scientists, Firstly, as a resounding demonstration that a cer- 
tain segment of the population can cooperate successfully; and, sec- 
ondly, because the strong personal bonds set up among these men, if 
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continued and strengthened with time, may exert a significant effect 
on the Soviet government in the direction of peaceful coexistence. 

The first effect can be said to be operating already, for in the recent 
United Nations discussions on disarmament, the proposed inspection 
system was described by Lodge as something that might work in a 
manner analogous to that of the international atomic energy agency 
and help create mutual trust. Here we see atomic energy international 
cooperation almost taken for granted and already serving as an ex- 
ample for similar action in other spheres. Another possible analogous 
cooperative effort is the international study of the effects of radio- 
active fallout following nuclear bomb tests, which was proposed to the 

Jnited Nations by the United States last summer. Although this coop- 
erative effort will be on the technical level, it will merge on the dis- 
armament field because of possible regulatory decisions concerning 
bomb tests. Success in this venture would be a definite step of value 
toward mutual understanding. 

The second possible beneficial result of the personal relationships 
established at Ceti. the influence of the Soviet scientists on foreign 
policy, is related to the question of their position in Soviet life. In 
this respect it was abundantly clear to all of us who met them at 
Geneva that the Russian scientist was a well-treated, almost pam- 

ered member of Soviet society. The informal conversations that 
eons more and more frequent as the days passed, and initial awk- 
wardness disappeared, revealed that they were surprisingly frank 
about their likes and dislikes, apparently having no fear of reprisals, 
reasonably free to pick the subjects of research that interested them, 
certainly well paid, and completely relaxed about their future. 

The discussions we held with them, aside from the language diffi- 
culty, which rapidly decreased as more and more of them began to 
speak English, might well be those at any American technical 
society meeting. The mutual respect developed in this atmosphere 
has a firm foundation and the obviously important position of the 
Soviet scientists in their society makes it extremely likely that their 
respect for us will bear good fruit. And their respect for Western 
science and scientists was great and unconcealed; they were familiar 
with us as individuals, because of our published work, while unknown 
to us, for their work had been unpublished before Geneva. They 
made no secret of the fact that many of our books, translated into 
Russian, were their standard references. On two separate occasions, 
for example, I was presented with translated copies of a book of mine 
on neutron research, as spontaneous gestures by Russian physicists. 

A matter related to the freedom of discussion that so impressed us 
at Geneva is the possible change in overall Soviet policy that is con- 
ceivably thereby signalled. A typical tough reaction in this respect 
is that the Soviets sent only those scientists who could act well and 
that they were carefully instructed in how to be friendly and what 
to say—in short, that we were being duped. My own deep personal 
feeling is that, at least in my own feld. the Soviet scientists sent to 
Geneva were those who had done the actual scientific measurements 
and knew most about them. In addition, it is extremely difficult 
to see what the Soviets could hope to gain by putting on a show of 
friendliness at Geneva without giving honest technical information. 
It is now clear to the world that we lead in the field of atomic energy, 
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that \\e stand ready to help the rest of the world and that our scien- 
tists are honest, friendly, and to be respected. To me it seems by far 
the most reasonable explanation for the Soviet action regarding 
Geneva that the Kremlin, for whatever reason, has decided that coop- 
eration, real and not mere window-dressing, is its best policy in this 
particular field. This decision does not necessarily imply similar 
cooperation in other spheres of activity, but let us value what we have 
attained and attempt similar attainments in other fields, rather than 
to discard something of value by unthinking cynicism. Perhaps the 
Soviets have reached the conclusion as we, I hope, are doing, that 
security by achievement, involving only strictly necessary secrecy, 
is the best policy for atomic progress. 

It is ae now to consider if, and if so how, we should modify 
our system of atomic security in the light of the happenings at Geneva. 
The United States work was certainly the cubstoudlons contribution at 
the conference but it does not follow that our security program of the 
last 10 years is thereby justified and should be continued unchanged. 
Far from strengthening the old idea that the Soviets could accom- 
plish little without aid from spies, the conference showed conclusively 
that the Soviets have advanced tremendously in the last 10 years in 
atomic energy. As revealed recently in Truman’s memoirs, Stalin 
had mentioned in 1945 that his scientists had been attempting to de- 
velop atomic bombs but hadn’t got anywhere. It was a far different 
picture at Geneva; the Soviet scientists described work of a high 
technical level and, while behind us in most phases of the work, were 
forging ahead relentlessly. 

Perhaps the strongest single impression carried away by American 
scientists from Geneva was this changed estimate of the Soviet posi- 
tion, the realization of the increasing technical competence of their 
work. This conclusion does not gainsay the vital effect of positive 
security, the acceleration of development when freed from the re- 
straints of secrecy. Actually, and here it is difficult to give conclusive 
evidence without resorting to highly technical data, one strong factor 
in our own preeminence was the absence of secrecy in much of our own 
work, primarily in the basic nuclear physics involved in atomic energy. 
Our lead was greater by far in the fields that have been open in the 
United States but secret in Russia than in those phases secret in both 
countries before Geneva. 

The somewhat surprising, yet vitally significant, fact that follows 
from the relative standings is that our greater lead obtains in spite of 
the complete availability of our work in these fields to the Soviets. 
The situation is striking proof of the way in which work in a secret 
field, in Russia, is retarded, even though in this instance the Ameri- 
can work was completely available. What held back the Soviet 
scientists was of course the inability to discuss freely their own work 
with their colleagues, to receive the open criticism and critical weigh- 
ing of results that occurs effectively only in an open situation. 

Of course, the lesson we have thus learned about positive security 
from Geneva cannot be applied in an extreme form—we cannot con- 
clude that the entire atomic-energy program, bombs as well as reactors, 
should now be thrown wide open. It is true that every phase of the 
program would advance faster if unclassified, but, on strictly military 
aspects, the short-term advantage to us of secrecy must be weighed 
against the certain acceleration of declassification. Classification of 
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the methods by which bombs°are detonated to give maximum ex- 
plosive efficiency, of the rate at which we are making bombs—matters 
which could be of great importance should a war occur in a few 
years—is of obvious advantage. But these classified facts give us 
at best temporary advantages and secrecy is to be used only when we 
are willing to sacrifice the impetus to the program that full disclosure 
would give. 

At Geneva we released that information important to peacetime 
applications of atomic energy, principally to the production of elec- 
trical power, while retaining information of strict military applica- 
bility. The distinction, while easily stated, is sometimes very difficult 
to make in practice. It becomes particularly knotty in the case of the 
large production reactors, such as the plutonium producers at Han- 
ford. The detailed methods used to maximize the power level, hence 
the production rate, is here of obvious military significance, but, of 
course, the same considerations are of prime importance to civilian 
power reactors. Thus a continued thoughtful reappraisal of the situ- 
ation must be pressed, weighing the short-term necessity of military 
secrecy against the positive impetus of declassification. 

A good illustration of the conflicting tendencies of secrecy and of 
encouragement by declassification is furnished by the recently publi- 
cized possibility of obtaining useful power from fusion as well as 
fission. This possibility, while not on the Geneva agenda, did emerge 
at the Conference and was widely discussed by reporters. Some even 
accused the United States of being dishonest by presenting so much 
material on fission while keeping secret a much more potent and 
cheaper power source. 

About a month after the Conference, on October 3, the United States 
AEC released a statement that work on controlled nuclear fusion, 
whose existence had not been admitted up to that time, was in fact 
proceeding at several laboratories and that progress was being made. 
The great technical difficulties were pointed out and Admiral Strauss 
estimated that of the order of 20 years’ work would be necessary to 
obtain practical results. The problem is then posed in a direct manner. 
Should we keep all the controlled-fusion work on a level of highest 
secrecy, depriving our potential enemies of our help but thereby 
simultaneously depriving our own scientists of the vital aid to be 
gained from all their colleagues and from free discussion? Or should 
we open the field completely, confident that in open and free research 
our scientists, working under our democratic system, will lead. It is 
noteworthy that Prof. Henry Smyth, ex-member of the AEC and 
author of the famed report, in a speech delivered October 28, 1955, 
agrees with the latter view. 

The belief just stated, that we do better relative to other nations in 
a situation where all is open than under tight secrecy, which actually 
favors regimented methods, is fundamental to our major premise— 
that positive security is our greatest strength. It is primarily in a 
democracy that positive security will best prosper, and as time goes 
on our lead should be strengthened as we are able to bring more and 
more phases of our research out of the wraps of secrecy and into the 
full light of normal, free, scientific interaction. 

And aside from the question of simple material progress, opening 
up of atomic energy has already increased the prestige of America 
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tremendously throughout the world; continuation of an enlightened 
policy in this respect will increase it even more. Further steps will 
definitely be needed—for example, as expressed on September 29 by 
Gunnar Randers, head of the Norwegian atomic-energy project, in a 
speech in Washington, D. C., the United States must be ready to in- 
crease the amount of U-235 available to other nations so that real 
power reactors, not just research models, can be built. Of course, that 
step was taken about 2 weeks ago. 

We must also be ready to train foreign scientists in the United 
States, and send our scientists abroad so that atomic-energy programs 
can be established throughout the world with a minimum of delay. 
Just as our agricultural experts have gone out on the farms to help 
farmers in the Far East increase their production, so our atomic ex- 
perts as well must help their engineers institute atomic-power pro- 
duction. 

Perhaps the most important activity, however, is to maintain and 
strengthen the East-West cooperation of the scientists begun in 
Geneva. This strengthening will be done by allowing communica- 
tion of results freely through the Iron Curtain, by exchanging scien- 
tists with the U. S. S. R. for attendance at meetings and later for 
longer periods as well. Already, in the short time since Geneva, en- 
couraging steps have been taken by the AEC. 

It was announced about October 1 that it is permissible for AEC 
scientists to send copies of published material, that is, reprints, to 
Soviet scientists, with the reasonable condition that similar material 
is asked in return. The AEC and the State Department have not yet 
been faced with the problem of ruling on invitations issued to our 
scientists to visit Russia—although we feel strongly that the time is 
soon coming. 

This was written about 3 or 4 weeks ago, and 2 weeks ago 20 scien- 
tists were invited by the Russians to attend a meeting in Moscow, and 
the AEC right now is facing the problem of what to do about those 
invitations. 

If these problems are treated intelligently as they arise, if the neces- 
sary caution relative to Soviet basic aims is balanced against deter- 
mination to foster mutual trust, the cooperation that so impressed all 
of us at Geneva may spread slowly to other realms and the danger of 
war correspondingly recede. 

The possible effect of atomic cooperation on wider realms of inter- 
national affairs was put dramatically on October 27 when Stassen, 
special adviser to the President on disarmament, spoke to the National 
Industrial Conference Board. He stated how united, international, 
atomic-energy activity could with high probability lead to coopera- 
tion in related fields and thus promote the mutual trust that is the 
essential basis of any effective disarmament. And, to add to the 
dramatic sequence, also on October 27 the Political and Security Com- 
mittee of the United Nations adopted, 53 to 0, the draft resolution 
recommending the setting up of an international atomic-energy 
agency. Through this agency the United States, if we continue to 
evaluate true security as we have come to do, may continue to be a 
world leader in something of far wider and lasting significance than 
‘A- and H-bombs—the manifold applications to man’s economic and 
spiritual betterment of fissioning and fusing nuclei. 
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Tamsorry for the length of the statement, but I wanted to make clear 
the reason why we can actually increase our lead, even on the physical 
side alone, even on the military side, over Russia by releasing infor- 
mation even in a field where they will learn more from us than we 
learn from them. 

I think it is a rather subtle point, but it is an important one. 
If I may add just one last thing. 

Just 3 weeks ago I was in Copenhagen at the Institute of Theoretical 
Physics, which is one of the most important institutes of theoretical 
physics in the world. A Russian was also there. He had just arrived 
to spend 1 month at the institute, Niels Bohr’s Institute, in Copen- 
hagen. I was there for 3 days, and we spent the 3 days, the Russian, 
myself, and the Danish scientists, discussing the fundamental physics 
of fission, the fission of uranium, which is the most important nuclear 
reaction in the entire atomic-energy business. I am sure the Russian 
learned more about fission from me than I learned from him. Never- 
theless, that kind of contact helps us even in the strict military sense. 
The reason is that because fission was opened up at Geneva, and the 
Danish scientists were able to learn what we knew about fission on 
the experimental side, they have been able to develop a theory in the 
intervening months that will be of a tremendous help to our program, 
and I spent 3 days at Copenhagen talking to them about the predic- 
tions of this theory. 

Certainly the Russian will go back home and tell his colleagues 
what he learned about fission from me, and from the Danish theoretical 
physicists, just the way I have been telling my colleagues at Brook- 
haven. 

The difference, however, is, our technical level is sufficiently ahead 
of the Russians so we are able to use that theory. They simply aren’t 
far enough along to use it as effectively as we can. If we use that 
information we will move ahead even further and increase our lead. 
This, I think, proves this rather subtle point that releasing informa- 
tion in such a way that they learn more than we do still gives us 
an acceleration. 

Mr. Mircuetx. Doctor, for the purpose of the record, that theory 
was begun by the Danes? 

Dr. Hucues. What actually happened was, when these abstracts 
were issued—that is, it would be about May of last year, May or June, 
they were made available throughout the world so this was the first 
time at which the Danes were able to see the experimental results we 
had obtained on fission, so between June and August, Oage Bohr, the 
son of Niels Bohr, developed this theory of fission which he then pre- 
sented at Geneva, and which has done a tremendous amount of good 
m advancing the understanding of the fission process which is funda- 
mental to the whole business. 

Mr. Mrroueti. Thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Moss. I don’t think it was at all necessary to offer an apology for 
the length of the statement. I found it most interesting. 

Dr. Huenes. Thank you. 

Mr. Moss. We will now hear from Mr. David Teeple. 
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STATEMENT OF DAVID SHEA TEEPLE, RESEARCH CONSULTANT 


Mr. Trerie. I am a misplaced school teacher who in 1942 was se- 
lected by a group of his friends and neighbors to be a member of the 
United States Army. As a result of a process of alchemy understood 
only by the Army I eventually was assigned to the Military Intelli- 
gence and to the Manhattan Engineer District, and during the course 
of the war served in various offices of the Manhattan District as a 
security and intelligence officer. 

I may add that one of my most pleasant assignments was that of 
“New York Intelligence Officer,” where I had the privilege of know- 
ing Dr. Urey while he was running the SAM Laboratories. It is a 
strange world, we meet again. one 

Since the war, I have held the following Government positions: 
Deputy director and chief of operations of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, special assistant for atomic energy to the Inspector 
General of the United States Air Force, assistant to the Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. At present I am an atomic energy 
and research consultant. 

Before I make my statement, I would like to tell a story that is old 
in the teaching profession. A professor was counseling a young 
teacher and he said, “Son, in every class you will find one boy who 
wants to disagree and argue, and your natural tendency will be to 
shut him up, but don’t do it. He may be the only one listening.” 

It is a privilege to respond to the invitation of this subcommittee 
and to participate in the discussion concerning the flow of scientific 
information in the United States and abroad. 

The objective of the Government classification and declassification 
program is one upon which I think we can all agree. We are trying 
to disseminate all of the information needed to advance science in 
the free world, and, at the same time, to provide reliable safeguards 
for information which might assist our opponents to increase their 
military posture. The difficulty is how to attain the proper balance 
in a democratic society. 

Obviously if there were only one scientist there would be no prob- 
lem. By the same token, if all scientific information were freely ex- 
changed between all nations there would be nothing for us to discuss. 
The present situation is a result of the existence of a Communist 
conspiracy aimed at ultimate world domination. 

Consequently, in the exchange of scientific information we are under 
a considerable handicap. Freedom of discussion and publication is 
inherent in our society. It is abhorrent to the Communists. To some 
degree, therefore, we are at present riding on a one-way street. We 
publish and distribute considerable information, whereas the Commu- 
nists thus far tell us very little. 

One can only speak from his experience. My opinions, therefore, 
may be of a different character than those of some of the distinguished 
members of this panel. 

I submit the following comments for your consideration : 

1. Within my experience, science and industry have been able to 
obtain classified scientific information under proper security safe- 
guards. Though I have heard it said many times, I still do not believe 
that the classification system now in effect has been any serious impedi- 
ment to scientific progress. This, I think, is the most important point 
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of all: With rare exceptions, the actual classification and declassifica- 
tion of scientific information has always been performed by scientists. 
It always has been, and it always will. 

3. Broad generalizations and attacks on the Government security 
program do not assist us in attaining the balance we seek. The Gov- 
ernment is composed of people and any criticism, to be valid, must be 
directed toward specific policies of particular officials. 

4. The evaluation of, scientific information lies in a domain of 
special competence. In the final analysis the responsibility for a real- 
istic and workable system rests largely on the shoulders of the Ameri- 
can scientists in and out of Government service. 

5. There are those who state that security, secrecy, and scientific 
progress are incompatible. I see no evidence to support this view. 
Before such a thesis can be accepted, its advocates must explain the 
technological strides attained under the representative philosophies 
of both nazism and communism. 

6. The Government of the United States has a unique interest in 
the development of science as opposed to the development of music, 
art, and literature. The advancement of science for the sake of science 
alone would not properly be a governmental function. It is because 
science and technology are expected to produce weapons systems and 
defensive countermeasures to provide for the common defense that 
Government is obligated to participate. A recognition of this obvious 
weapon implication of scientific and technological progress has as a 
corollary, therefore, the acknowledgment of the necessity for some 
type of security program. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Mitchell ? 

Mr. MircnHeti. Dr. Hughes, I would like to address a few questions 
to you and ask the other panel members to comment. 

The subject of controlled thermonuclear reaction was brought up 
at the Atoms for Peace Conference. Dr. Hughes, are you familiar 
with the presentation, and how it came about? 

Dr. Huenes. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Mircnety. Could you explain it to the subcommittee, please? 

Dr. Hueues. The question of controlled thremonuclear reactions 
for production of power was not on the agenda. Actually, at the 

planning meeting that we held in February, 6 months before the 
meeting, I know that the Russian representative asked that fusion 
be put on the agenda, and 

Mr. Mircne.y. This is fusion you were discussing ? 

Dr. Hueues. That is right, the thermonuclear reaction, and the 
United States representatives at that time said that “Fine, if the Rus- 
sians have some papers you would like to present on fusion, it is all 
right with us,” but the Russians said they had no i to present, 
so the subject was eliminated from the agenda for the Geneva meeting. 

However, in the opening address of Bhabha, the Indian physicist, 
the president of the conference, he mentioned that one of the great 
hopes in the atomic energy business was the production of electrical 
power from fusion, and he said it was a difficult thing, and I forget 
the exact quotation, that it would be something like 10 or 15 or 20 
years before any results could be expected. 

What happened then was that the reporters picked this up, and 
asked questions of practically all the representatives at the cree 
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meeting. At first they particularly questioned Admiral Strauss and 
first he simply said it is not a subject for discussion at the meeting. 
However, several days later he did make a statement that the United 
States was working on fusion, and that a further statement would be 
made by the AEC at some later date. 

Then as was described in my statement, about 2 months after the 
Geneva meeting, the AEC did make a statement that fusion was being 
worked on in the United States, and that it was a long-time project. 

I think the thing that is worth mentioning is that the reporters and 
the scientific representatives from some of the small countries particu- 
larly really got very excited about the fusion question because they 
got the idea that perhaps fusion was just around the corner, and that 
the United States was not honest in describing the possibilities for 
atomic energy from fission alone. The feeling was that we had some- 
~~ better up our sleeve, but we weren’t going to let the world know 
about it. 

Mr. Mrrcuet. Is that project classified today ? 

Dr. Hueues. It certainly is classified today. It is highly classified. 

Mr. Trerte. Do you think it should be, Doctor ? 

Dr. Hueues. No. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. Is there any direct application of this fusion theory 
for the military ? 

Dr. Hueues. Definitely. You see, the thermonuclear reaction is 
= basis of the H-bomb. But this is an explosive release of energy. 

f this energy can be released in a controlled way it is a possible source 
of electrical or motive power, a possible source of radiations for treat- 
ment of disease. That is, if it can be done it would be very similar 
in its effect to a chain reacting pile, except the fuel, the raw material, 
is something that is much more available than uranium 235. 

Mr. Moss. Dr. Hughes, what advantage might we expect if the 
project were not secret and the information were being developed 
freely ? 

Dr. Hueues. I think the obvious advantage is, of course, that the 
project would be much, much faster. 

Mr. Moss. Do you feel that we might gain greater security from 
the acceleration of the program than we can expect through the pres- 
ent tight security measures ? 

Dr. Hueues. I certainly think so, and it is this argument I made, 
that we stand to gain relative to the Soviets in a field that is com- 
pletely open. It is simply because our entire scientific effort has al- 
ways been based on free exchange of information, free criticism of 
results, and in that kind of system things go much faster than they 
do when things are compartmentalized. I think this is a greater ad- 
vantage to us because of our democratic system than it is to the 
Russians. 

Mr. Trertr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Dr. Hughes who classified 
this project, the fusion process? Was it not the Director of Classifi- 
cation of the AEC who is a scientist ? 

Dr. Huenes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Trerie. Wasn’t it reviewed by the very board of responsible 
reviewers all of whom are scientists ? 

Dr. Huenes. That is right. , 

Mr. Terrie. Was it not submitted to the General Advisory Council, 
all of whom are scientists ? 
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Dr. Hueues. That is right. 

Mr. Teepe. Then the scientists classified it ? 

Mr. Moss. Did they classify it freely, of their own best j 
or because of the possible restrictions they felt inherent in eb 
Energy Act itself? 

Dr. Hueues. They tried to take into account all aspects of the ques- 
tion. That is, they tried to consider what the Russians know at a 
particular stage, how rapidly things will go in our own country if 
we declassify things, and certainly many of the people on these groups 
who make the decisions are scientists, but I would say, so what? That 
doesn’t mean that they make the right decisions. 

Dr. Urey. Might I make a remark there? 

We must recognize that in any situation such as this, that the 
people who make decisions are not completely free agents. That is, 
the Atomic Energy Commission cannot make a decision that would 
not be approved by Congress, that would not be in general approved 
of by the people of the United States. It is not possible for these 
people to work entirely independently of what the public opinion is, 
and only when public opinion comes to recognize that secrecy is not 
an overwhelmingly important thing is it possible for anyone to 
make a decision that is correct and objective. 

Mr. Moss. Dr. Urey, do you think that perhaps because of emphasis 
at the present time failure to classify this project would _— quite 
a load on every person participating in the decision, that the emhasijs 
today places more responsibility on justifying the failure to classify 
than on justifying the actual classification itself ? 

Dr. Urry. I would say that when this project—Sherwood, I think 
it is called—became classified, immediately after the war, that it would 
have been quite impossible, it seems to me, for any group of scientists 
to have said “Now, we will declassify this.” Immediately enormous 
criticisms would have been made of any such action. I sat in on 
one of the conferences in the early days of this, and I did not see 
any reason why it should not have been declassified then, and I am 
not the slightest bit surprised that the quite a number of years later 
there are still people who think that it should not have been classified. 

Mr. Mircnetn. Dr. Urey, in order to put this in the correct per- 
spective, is this work in the field of pure science? 

Dr. Urey. It is possible to go to books in any library and write 
down the obvious nuclear reactions for the Sherwood process, and to 
work out the amount of energy that will be supplied as a result of these 
reactions. As a matter of fact, some of these reactions have been 
mentioned in the popular press, I believe the Scientic American, 
in regard to the hydrogen bomb, yet when I am talking to you I do 
not wish to mention the particular reaction involved because I did 
sit in on a secret conference quite a number of years ago, and hence 
fee] dutybound not to mention it. Yet any competent scientist will 
sit down in his office and write out the identical reactions that are 
involved. 

Perhaps Dr. Hughes will confirm that statement. 

Dr. Hucues. I can add one point there: There is one particular 
reaction that is quite important in the fusion business that is secret. 
However, it is rather confusing and a bit embarrassing because this 
reaction was measured in England by a man who had erry, bee do 
with the atomic energy program, and he published it in a British 
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journal. You see, this is a typical example of what happens. Here 
is something which we think should be very secret, but somebody in 
another country goes ahead and measures it, which a scientist in almost 
any country could do very easily. 

Mr. Fascetzi. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Moss. Congressman Fascell. 

Mr. Fasceiy. I would like to ask why Mr. Teeple thinks the process 
of the control of nuclear power should be secret. 

Mr. Trerte. I am not a scientist. 

Mr. Fascetz. Then you don’t know whether it should be classified 
or not? 

Mr. Trrerizx. May I finish, sir? 

Mr. Fascert. Sure. 

Mr. Trerte. I am not a scientist. We have in the atomic energy 
program a group of some of the most responsible scientists in the 
United States. We have a committee of senior reviewers, Dr. Warren 
C. Johnson, chairman, Dean of Physical Sciences, University of Chi- 
cago; Dr. Thomas B. Drew, head, Department of Chemical Engineer- 
ing, Columbia University ; Dr. Alvin Graves, used to be division leader. 
I think Dr. Graves was sick. 

Dr. Hueues. That is right. 

Mr. Trertr. Dr. Alvin Graves, division leader, Las Alamos; Dr. 
John P. Howe, section chief, reactor materials, Atomics International, 
North American Aviation, Inc., Downey, Calif.; Dr. Winston H. 
Manning, director, chemistry division, A. N. L., Lemont, Ill.; Dr. 
L. R. Richardson, professor of physics, University of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

This committee rotates. These gentlemen say it should be classified. 
Far be it from me to say it shouldn’t be. I said in my statement this 
is a field, a domain of special competence, and the most top flight scien- 
tists in the United States who will make themselves available for this 
type of duty have said that it should be classified. 

Mr. Fascriu. I follow that argument. Therefore, following your 
thinking, if we had another panel of scientists who said it should be 
declassified, you would agree with them ? 

Mr. Trrpie. If tomorrow the General Advisory Committee of the 
Commission, and the Board of Senior Responsible Reviewers sub- 
mitted a paper saying that this should be declassified, in my opinion 
I would accept their judgment of the matter. 

Mr. Fascetx. I thought that is the way you felt, and I was sure we 
were all talking about the same thing, because I don’t believe anybody 
has said yet that all information ought to be declassified. Everybody 
has said “Put some limitation on it,” as I understood it, and I believe 
you did the same thing. 

Mr. Trerte. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Hugues. May I add one thing there? It should be added that 
it isn’t true that this group of responsible, senior responsible reviewers, 
sits in a room and decides that this thing should be classified. Very 
many pressures are exerted on them, and in the discussions that I 
have heard it is rather obvious, it sees to me, that the pressures exerted 
on these people by the military representatives are very great. 

For instance, the D. M. A., Division of Military Applications, of 
the A. E. C., has a great voice in determining what shall be classified 
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and what shall not be classiged. I think those opinions are not from 
scientists. They are probably from the military. 

Mr. Teerte. Is it not true that most of the members of the Division 
of Military Applications are scientists? They may all have a U. S. 
Army or Navy or Air Force uniform, but almost all of them, I know 
are scientists. 

Mr. Fascexu. Isn’t it true if they wear a uniform they are obligated 
to carry out the primary military mission which might be different 
from the civilian mission which a scientist might perform? 

Mr. Trerie. I think what we are all trying to do is protect and 
preserve these United States of America, and I think in that essence 
their mission would not be any different from Dr. Hughes’. 

Mr. Fascerty. Therefore, I think we must weigh in proper balance 
what is the ultimate objective of security, as such. 

Dr. Hueues. I think the split or disagreement usually is that the re- 
actor people say that such and such should be declassified. The Divi- 
sion of Military Applications people usually say it should be classified. 
That is the cenenal Epaneeon, And I would say of the scientists 
I know, the scientists I have talked to about the fusion program, I 
would say 95 percent of them feel it should be declassified. 

Mr. Fascetit. Maybe I misunderstood Mr. Teeple. I would like 
to get squared away on this thing. As I understand your testimony, 
your feeling on the subject, not everything should be secret. 

Mr. Terrie. Of course not. 

Mr. Fascei. There are a great many areas that can be declassified 
and made public, and there could be an exchange of ideas on it. 

Mr. Trerte. Here is the 19th semiannual report of the A. E. C. pub- 
lished recently, January 1956. It points out with a great deal of 
pride that 20,000 documents alone have just been worked over and 
declassified by the declassification board. 

Mr. Fascett. That might be a small amount or large amount. 

Mr. Trepte. In the reactor filed, if you want to hear statements, 
there are statements by the thousands that the material is available, 
that industry has access to it under our new form of access permits. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Teeple, how many millions of documents does the 
A. E. C. have classified ? 

Mr. Trepte. I was going to make that point when we talked about 
this declassification procedure. There are millions and millions, 
How many millions, I wouldn’t know, in the Defense Department, in 
the AEC, and if every year or every 2 years 

Dr. Urey. I don’t think there are millions. 

Mr. Trerte. I have seen huge stacks of them. I never counted 
them, but if every year or every 2 years somebody is going to read 
those things and decide that they should be declassified, there is going 
to be large number of scientists just reading. Some of them don’t 
like to do it. 

Mr. Fascett. Don’t you think it would be better to make a deter- 
mination at the start as to whether or not something ought to be 
declassified than wait until millions of papers have been accumulated ? 

Mr. Trepte. Indeed, I do, 

Mr. Fasceti. You and I are just discussing a matter of degree. 

Mr. Trrrtx. The whole problem is a matter of degree. This is a 
very difficult problem. It is complex. It does not yield to a simple 
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solution. I sat in this capital in 1945, when the Special Senate Com- 
mittee was discussing legislation for the establishment of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, oxill I heard very responsible scientists say that 
we should never ever send overseas any fissionable material; that it 
would be far better that peacetime uses be completely ignored rather 
than to take the chance of other nations getting atomic weapons. 

Mr. Fascein. Do you agree with that theory? 

Mr. Teepe. I am just telling you what I heard in 1945. 

Mr. Fascruu. I am interested in your personal reaction to that 
theory. 

Mr. Teepe. Here is a statement about who is being duped. Dr. 
Hughes used that phrase in his article. Dr. Irving Langmuir ap- 
peared in 1945 and he made the following statement : 

When you go to Russia and when you find that Kapitza, Fersman, Frenkel, 
Joffe, all of those men who are working on problems that have nothing to do 
with atomic energy, when Joffe tells me and shows me the cyclotron started in 
1938, work on which was discontinued during the war, and is now just starting 
igain, and tells me that the cyclotron will be finished in December of this year, 
and he is the most prominent physicist that has had anything to do with nuclear 
physics, When you see that you are convinced that they are not carrying through 
a Manhattan project. 

And 4 years later they set off one. 

Mr. Moss. Aren’t the conditions just a little bit different today than 
they might have been in 1945 ¢ 

Mr. ‘Terrie. Are they, sir? 

Mr. Moss. There was the fear then that they might some day de- 
velop an atomic weapon. I believe it is generally conceded today that 
they have such a weapon. 

Mr. Trepie. It is. 

Mr. Moss. I understand they also have a hydrogen weapon. Are 
we going to be able to protect ourselves against those weapons by 
ignoring their existence / 

Mr. Trepte. I certainly didn’t suggest that. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Mitchell ? 

Mr. Mrrcneu. I don’t want to direct this question to any particu- 
lar member of the panel, but I would like an expression of opinion. 
Who makes the final decision as to whether something will be classi- 
fied or not classified? I am certain that the Classification Board 
doesn’t. Does anybody know whether the AEC Commissioners have 
anything to say on this? Where does the final decision rest / 

Dr. Hucues. I would say it is the Commission itself. There are 
these various declassification boards which receive the opinions of the 
Division of Military Applications, the Division of Reactor Develop- 
ment, and so forth. Then this Committee of Senior Reviewers makes 
a recommendation to the Commission and it is the Commission that 
must pass on that recommendation, so I would say the Commission 
has the final say-so. 

Mr. Trerie. They have the final administrative say, but you have 
Mr. Marshall, the Director of the Division of Classification, who is a 
scientist, you have Dr. Von Neumann, one of the most outstanding 
mathematical geniuses of this country, on the Commission, Willard 
Libby, who is an outstanding radio chemist on the Commission. To 
my knowledge, certainly, in my experience, a layman on the Commis- 
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sion is not going to overrule the scientific competence of these gentle- 
men. 

Mr. Mritcue.y. Do we know that for a fact? 

Mr. Trepte. I can only state my experience. 

Mr. Mitcue.tyi. We have had plenty of examples in the govern- 
mental service where people in the lower echelons have decided things 
should be released and they have not been released on top side. 

I would like to raise here a point that Dr. Hughes touched on in his 

repared statement and again in extemporaneous remarks. The sub- 
ject of fusion was thrown out on the board at the Atoms for Peace 
Conference. If I understand correctly, Admiral Strauss later said 
that we had projects going on in this particular field. Dr. Hughes, 
you have just returned from another trip abroad. Could you give this 
subcommittee some kind of a reaction as to what our allies and our 
friends felt as a result of the announcement that we had the project 
going on but it was classified ? 

Dr. Hueues. I would say the general opinion that was expressed at 
Geneva still obtains in Europe, that the Europeans feel that peeape 
power from fusion will be obtained soon and that therefore may 
they shouldn’t put a lot of effort into atomic power from fission. That 
is, they feel, as I said before, that we are holding out on them and that 
it would be a waste of time and a waste of their affort to go ahead and 
develop conventional atomic energy power piles. As they say “if we 
put a lot of effort into this, maybe in 10 years it will be —> to get 
power from fusion much cheaper and we, therefore, will have wasted 
all that effort.” 

Then they go on to ask, if we put our effort into developing energy 
from fission, and then fusion comes along, can we use the same ma- 
chines, and, of course, the answer is no. 

Mr. Meaper. Dr. Hughes, I was interested in your contact with 
other governments in this field. Could you make a brief statement 
about their security systems as compared with ours? Are they more 
rigid or are they less rigid than our security ? 

Dr. Hvucues. Of course, it depends on the country. I would say 
for all the smaller countries, Sweden, Norway, Belgium, Holland, 
Italy, Germany, I would say there is custeabinliy no security at all. 
Everything is wide ee and that is because they are working only 
in the peacetime applications of atomic energy. There is really no 
security problem at all. 

Mr. Meaper. How about the English and the Russians ? 

Dr. Hugues. Well, as far as England and Russia are concerned— 
first England: I would say in England the security system is about 
the same as ours. You see, the so-called declassification guide, this 
thing that we were talking about when we said who decides what is 
classified, the result finally emerges as a so-called declassification 
guide. That tells what is classified and what isn’t. That is actually 
decided jointly by the Canadians, British, and the United States. We 
all use the same guide. As far as the work in Russia is concerned, 
their security was much stronger than ours. That is, in the 10 years 
from 1945 until the Geneva meeting, there was hardly a single paper 
pone in Russia in nuclear physics, essentially none in that whole 
10 years. 

Mr. Mrrcnevy. Published in Russia or published available outside 
Russia ? 
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Dr. Hvcues. I would say published in unclassified literature. In 
Russia that would be published in the Journal of Experimental 
Physics. We had those Russian journals all the time, but there was 
no nuclear physics in them, whereas in that period we started. 
In 1945 none of our work was open, then by 1955, I would say about 
%0 percent of this basic nuclear physics work was open. 

Mr. Mraper. Does that imply that since Geneva the Russians have 
published their material ? 

Dr. Hvenes. The Russian policy had changed tremendously at 
the time of Geneva. As I said in my statement, my own impression 
is that the Russians seem fially to have realized that they will do 
better if they don’t keep it all under wraps. They are publishing 
very freely now. 

Mr. Fascery. Have the secrecy programs of any other govern- 
ments kept us from doing anything in the scientific way ? 

Dr. Hueues. Well, it is a little difficult to answer. It is certainly 
true that we are in a much better position now because we now know 
the results of the Russian work that were secret. That is, we have 
learned something from them. 

Mr. Fascetn. I don’t mean from the standpoint of acquiring know!l- 
edge. I mean from the standpoint of accomplishment. Has the 
United States been prevented from doing anything because of the 
lack of information that it might have gotten from any other gov- 
ernment over a period of years? 

Dr. Huenes. Are you talking about the detrimental effect on our 
program because of the lack of information from other countries 

Mr. Fascety. That is right. We maintain secrecy because we don’t 
want to help the enemy. We have to assume the enemy is as smart 
as we are in doing the same thing. How effective was the enemy’s 
program ¢ 

Dr. Huenes. I would say first of all, as far as I know, we knew 
nothing of the Russian work in nuclear physics for 10 years. Now, 
that certainly held us back some. That is, because when we did learn 
their results last year it helped us. It didn’t help us very much, be- 
cause our program was so much ahead of theirs. 

Mr. Fascerz. When we went to Geneva we found we were really 
ahead in atomic applications? 

Dr. Huenes. That is right. 

Mr. Trertx. Not necessarily. They told us what they wanted us 
to know. I think that is a very dangerous assumption because the 
whole history thus far, if there is such a thing as experience in human 
nature, the whole history of dealing with them is that they have never 
told us anything except what they wanted us to know. 

Dr. Urry. I would like to say, if I can, that I believe the decisive 
thing in regard to the development of atomic energy was not the 
withholding of energy information from each other. England had 
all the information we had at the end of the war. Still she did not 
explode a bomb as quickly as the Russians did. That is interesting. 
We attempted to keep it from the Russians. It is largely a matter of 
the number of scientists you have trained, and available to work on 
the problem, the raw resources that you have, the industrial establish- 
ment you have, and I think definitely in this case the amount of de- 
struction that resulted from participation in the war, which was very 
small for us. 
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It is these things more than our secrecy program that have put us 
way ahead in this program. The secrecy, I would like to insist, in my 
opinion is not an important thing. I don’t say it is negligible and 
should not be paid attention, but it is not of predominant importance. 
The important thing is to get intelligent people to work most effec- 
tively on the positive side of producing secrets, rather than trying 
to lock a door to keep secrets. This I wish to insist is the important 
thing and I believe that the progress that has been made in Russia, 
England, the United States, and other: countries, is almost always 
proportional to the resources that the country has. 

Mr. Mrrceurni. Do you mean natural resources? 

Dr. Urry. Natural resources and personnel resources as well, the 
number of scientists that one has trained capable of doing work is 
perhaps the most important resource that there is in any country. 

Mr. Meaper. I would like to ask Dr. Hughes on this specific prob- 
lem of developing power from fusion as distinguished from fission, 
whether any of these other countries have regarded that as a classified 
field ? 

Dr. Huanes. Well, as I said, the only countries in which there is 
any classification really are England and Russia, and I am sure that 
both England and Russia consider—I am certain that Russia now 
considers fusion as a classified field, because the Russians have said 
they are working in fusion and they certainly haven’t published any 
results. 

I am not sure myself whether any work is going on on fusion in 
Great Britain. I don’t know if the British are doing work on fusion. 

Mr. Mrrceuent. Then actually as of the current moment, the Rus- 
sians and ourselves are in exactly the same position. We both classify ? 

Dr. Huenes. As far as fusion, yes. 

Mr. Moss. Doctor, I think that perhaps in order to evaluate the 
security systems and the classification of material in the United States 
and in Russia, you have to look to the internal arrangement—how free 
an exchange of information is there within Russia between Russian 
scientists, as compared to the free exchange of information in the 
United States between scientists. 

Dr. Hucues. I would say that is a very important point and I think 
that is why we were ahead of the Russians at Geneva in fields in which 
we published openly. There I take an almost opposite position from 
that of Mr. Teeple’s. I think he said that we are at a disadvantage 
because we publish our results and they don’t. I came to the con- 
clusion that in the fields in which we published freely for 10 years, 
and in which the Russians didn’t publish a thing, the reverse actually 
happened. We were ahead of them in those fields at Geneva, and the 
reason is we all talked to each other completely freely and criticized 
each other during all that period, whereas the Russians really had 
very little communication with each other. 

We saw that at Geneva, because, for instance, at Geneva, at the 
session at which I was chairman, there was one Russian paper in which 
the man referred his results to a certain standard number for normal- 
ization purposes. Then in another paper another Russian used a 
number that was completely wrong for normalization of his results, 
so when the second man presented his paper we asked him afterward 
why he used that particular number and he said he didn’t know about 
the first one. 
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IT am quite sure that this shows that the communication is really 
very bad. This created a very bad impression. One Russian scien- 
tist didn’t even know what the other one was doing. 

Mr. Moss. Might we then conclude that as we adopt their methods 
in order to gain security, we will achieve their results? 

Dr. Huenrs. We certainly would. There is no doubt about it. 

Dr. Urry. I would like to comment on an experience I had dur- 
ing the war at the SAM Laboratories at Columbia. One of the 
most difficult problems connected with the project of that size was 
to keep people informed as to what was going on. It was not a matter 
of keeping secret from one part to another what was going on, but 
trying to keep people informed. If you have approximately a thou- 
sand ‘people working on various aspects of the problem, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to keep various parts of the project informed, so that 
they can all work freely, and I think those of us that work in scientific 
work realize much more than those that do not work in these fields 
the great importance of trying in all ways we can, by conversation, by 
reading the literature, to keep informed about what the other man is 
doing. As soon as one puts compartmentalization into the picture, al- 
lowing the one group not to know what the other is doing, one puts 
an enormous impediment in the way of progress. 

Dr. Hucues. I can reinforce that by a mild confession, and that 

I have been back from Europe now for a week, and I haven't 
looked in my safe, and I know that I have a stack of secret documents 
there that I am supposed to look at. It takes an effort to open the 
safe and wade through these things, and the reason I haven't is because 
people have been coming into my office, talking to me about unclassi- 
fied things. We talk about these things day and night. There is 
a lot of interest. People want to know what did I learn in Denmark 
about the theory of fission, and so forth. It takes a real effort to get 
into that safe. Next week I will have to do it. 

Mr. Trrrtier. I have been greatly concerned as a !avman about this 
business of secrecy in science and, of course, it is difficult. Evervone 
knows it is a very complicated problem for Dr. Hughes to try to re- 
member, for example, whether this particular thing that they are 
working on, one of the piles up there, happens to be an unclassified 
thing or to search his mind and remember whether this came out 
of such and such a document. Of course it is very difficult. 

Now, only scientists can do it and sometimes how they do it baffles 
me, but I would say—— 

Mr. Moss. Isn’t there the problem of not only sorting out mentally 
the material which could be discussed, but with whom it can be 
clisecussed ¢ 

Mr. Terrie. Oh, yes. 1 can only speak again from experience, and 
I would say to you, I have never seen a more security-conscious group 
than the American scientists, particularly in the atomic energy field, 
with which I have had the greatest experience. I have a question I 
would like to raise and have these gentlemen explain tome. We know 
that the communistic system is a repressive police state. That cer- 
tainly should be clear to all people. As a military intelligence officer 
during the war—Il know—that we knew nothing about what they did. 
That is perfectly plain in the record. 

Dr. Urry. They didn’t do anything. 
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Mr. Terie. According to every theory of scientific progress—I 
don’t wish to be facetious—but the Russians should be using wooden 
plows. The fact is that their technology has not only caught up 
with us, but in certain fields it is passing us. We are being bombarded 
daily by their progress in intercontinental ballistic missiles, by their 
aircraft program, ~ their development of fission and fusion weapons. 
How can this be if such a system causes science to wither on the vine? 

Dr. Hueurs. I would say it is because they are adopting our 
methods of freedom in research, and if we are not careful we might 
adopt the methods they are discarding. 

Mr. Mircnety. Would it be in any way because they have taken 
advantage of the so-called many leaks that have occurred ? 

Dr. Hucues. No. I feel that the effect on the Russian program 
of what the spies conveyed to them is rather small. 

Mr. Mrrcne.tt. Mr. Teeple, would you like to comment on that? 

Mr. Trepte. I am not a scientist. I wouldn’t know whether they 
got a nickel’s worth of it or whether they got a real bonanza, but I 
certainly would say this: That if they have adopted the freedom of 
science, Dr. Hughes, it certainly is only within their borders. They 
have not allowed us to find out what they are doing. I think it is 
extremely dangerous for us to sit here and believe, as some of you 
gentlemen have said, that we are way ahead of them in nuclear re- 
search because I am not too sure we are. 

Dr. Hucues. No. I am now quite sure that in the part of nuclear 
physics that I know, we are way ahead of the Russians. I also am 
convinced that the Russians are changing their ways rapidly. As I 
said, I met a Russian in Copenhagen. He had just arrived to spend 
a month studying theoretical physics. He had no bodyguard with him. 
He was all by himself. He talked very freely about the kind of re- 
search that he was doing at Leningrad, and I think this marks a great 
change in the Russian policy. 

Mr. Fasceri. Dr. Hughes, on that point you might be interested 
in Dr. Berkner’s supplemental remarks yesterday. He quoted an 
article from the New York Times on the 20th Communist Congress, 
and the quote was: “The attack on undue secrecy in scientific work 
was launched by Mikoyan, a First Deputy Premier, and carried a step 
further by Premier Bulganin, who accused many incompetent scholars 
of using it to conceal their failures.” 

Dr. Hueues. I agree with him completely. 

Dr. Urry. Secrecy will always be used for that purpose from time 
to time. 

Mr. Fascet. I thought it interesting to note that perhaps the 
Russians are deciding that they can achieve even greater scientific 
advancement by internal freedom than they have under repressive 
secrecy. 

Dr. Houston. I think, Mr. Chairman, we are all agreed that there 
must be some system of security, and the question is only a matter of 
making it effective in the ways we want it to be and to avoid too many 
difficulties. The points that I made were all based on what I felt were 
deleterious difficulties in communication between scientific people in 
this country scientific people in many cases working on Government 
projects, because of our variety of systems of classification, or variety 
of means of clearance, and it seems to me that possibly consultation 
in the executive branch, possibly even by legislation, I don’t know 
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about that, our system could still be an appropriate system of security, 
without some of the confusion that does seem to exist. 

Mr. Mitcuett. On that very point, would the panel care to discuss 
how. the military departments’ decisions, either in conjunction with 
the AEC or not, act in keeping such a matter as fusion from coming 
out? In other words, where does the major strength lie, with the 
military or with the AEC? 

Dr. Hugues. I think it was the finding of the McKinney Report 
that peacetime applications of atomic energy, largely power produc- 
tion, should be treated as a nominal civilian activity and that security 
should have nothing to do with it at all. I mean, I think the idea was 
already expressed that the AEC is doing all it can to get reports 
declassified, and certainly the AEC is trying very hard, but as the 
point was made several times, it is much easier if the field is wide 
open from the beginning and the information isn’t born classified, so 
the McKinney Report, I am quite sure, recommended that all power 
production—they were thinking of atomic power production—should 
be considered in that light. 

Mr. Mrrcneti. We gathered this morning that on the subject of 
fusion, and the theory behind it, that the military had a great deal 
to say with respect to retaining it as a classified subject. Do you 
gentlemen care to comment on that? 

Mr. Trerie. The use of the term “military” is a misnomer because 
the military, we will say, the Department of Defense, recommends a 
classification. Who actually recommends it? If you actually study 
you will find that some scientist in the Department of Defense to 
whom it was submitted had made a recommendation. A colonel in 
the Army, unless he is a scientific trained individual himself, has no 
competence in this exceedingly difficult and intricate field and he 
looks to those people who work for him in the scientific field for their 
recommendations. 

Mr. Moss. For their recommendations, but is he bound by the 
recommendations ¢ 

Mr. Trepte. I would say that intrinsic prudence would bind him. 
Now, I don’t mean that some general can’t overrule some scientist. 
Of course, they have done it in the past and will do it in the future, 
but that is the exception, not the rule. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Teeple, aren’t we oversimplifying this procedure? 
Are there no policies or rules or regulations which must be considered 
in arriving at a decision as to whether to classify or not to classify 
a project or a subject? 

on Trepte. I should think there would have to be. 

Mr. Moss. Then we just can’t assume that the decisions of these 
men are freely arrived at. We must assume that there is some impact 
from policy, from the rules and regulations under which they must 
act in making their recommendations. 

Mr. Trerte. But if we may take the declassification guide which 
has been mentioned, that is the policy. 

Mr. Mircnei. That is for only atomic energy. 

Mr. Trepte. I am speaking of a particular area, I know. That 
lays down the policy. That gives the guidelines for gentlemen like 
Dr. Hughes to examine and to determine in their own minds where 
this thing fits properly when he is attempting to classify a paper. 
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Who prepared those guidelines and policies? Certainly the scien- 
tists. 

Mr. Moss. But they are also prepared in the light of existing law. 
Does the law at the present time, te basic law of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, put emphasis upon secrecy or upon freeing of informa- 
tion ? 

Mr. Trerie. You would have to talk about the specific field. Cer- 
tainly in weapons applications, the tendency has been to the secrecy. 
In the reactor field—and where Dr. Hughes could speak to this with 
much more intelligence than I could—there has seemed to me to be 
every effort to declassify and to make available that material which 
would assist in the development of an atomic-power program. 

Mr. Moss. Let’s get down to a more basic fact. Do you feel that 
a scientist, for example, sitting on a board determining whether to 
recommend that a project be secret or be unclassified, is ‘he somewhat 
governed by the possibility that an error in judgment on the side of 
freeing the information might injure him far more than an error in 
judgment on the side of the classifying the information ¢ 

Mr. Trerie. I can only say this: In my contacts with the scientists 
I have never fuond them reluctant to tell what they thought was the 
truth. Through some very difficult situations lots of times they have 
satted what they felt to be the truth as they saw it. I don’t think 
there is any reluctance on their part to express their opinion. I have 
the greatest admiration for the American scientific fraternity and I 
don’t thing they are cowed by the existence of some policy that might 
reflect upon them. 

Mr. Moss. I am rather puzzled then why it is that before—— 

Mr. Trepite. Am I wrong? 

Mr. Moss. That before this committee yesterday and then today. 
and I think again tomorrow, the men who responded to our invita- 
tion have almost unifor mly taken the position that we are tending 
to too much secrecy. We have not, despite the survey of a great 
number of se ientists, found those willing to come before this com- 
mittee and say, in any appreciable numbers at least, that they feel 
we have too much freedom of information. 

Now, we want both sides. 

Mr. Tree_e. Apparently you are not going to get it. 

Mr. Moss. We want both views: we have had a very definite difli- 
culty in getting the other side to appear and express the opinion. 
If there are such men, we haven’t been able to contact them. 

Mr. Trepie. I imagine it would be fairly unpopular with the scien- 
tific fraternity because the view you have just expressed is the one 
that is by and large held in their publications and in their speeches 
and abstracts. 

Mr. Moss. Do you feel it is held individually ¢ 

Mr. Terrie. I don’t know. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Mrrcuein. If this committee were to call, for example, scientists 
who are presently working in the Military Establishment and have a 
panel discussion similar to what we are having this morning, do you 
think that they would talk freely and clearly about the problems 

Mr. Terrie. My experience with the American scientists is that 
they will talk freely and clearly about any subject which they desire 
to talk about. I don’t think that they are in the least inhibited by 
any fear of expression of opinion. 
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Dr. Hucues. Let me add something right here: I think that I would 
agree with Mr. Teeple that the various members of these boards that 
decide what is to be classified are scientists, and I do believe they are 
willing to say what they think; but on the other hand, they repre- 
sent different parts of the Atomic E nergy Commission. Some of them 
represent the Division of Military Applications, so my feeling is that 
their thinking is probably conditioned by all the people with whom 
they work and their thinking is probably conditioned by the military 
needs as contrasted to some scientists, say, who are off at a university, 
and who, if fusion were an open field, could contribute a lot: that is. I 
know that in a meeting some years ago, when the scientists who were 
actually working on fusion talked about the question of security, most 
of them—I would guess about 80 percent of them—felt there ‘should 
be no classification at all in the field. These were the people who 
were actually working in that field. They felt that from what they 
knew about all of the issues involved, it would be pointless classifying 
it, and yet the people who decide on the classification did decide 
toe lassify it, and you would say they are scientists and I would say 
that is true, they are scientists, but they have forces brought to beat 
on them. They come from certain environments that make sen 
react differently from a scientist who is out in the open. 

Dr. Urry. Yes, sir. It just is impossible for anyone to sit on a 
board and try to make decisions about these matters without realizing 
that if they can make the wrong decision, there may be some committee 
of the House or of the Senate that will institute an investigation of 
their behavior. Now this I am sure is a very important point that 
has existed in a prominent way in the last year, and naturally these 
people have been trying to do the best they can under the situation, 
and if we give them a more liberal, public interpretation of what they 
should do, then we may find that the decisions will be quite different. 

Mr. Trep.e. Considering the difficult nature of the problem, and it 
is extremely difficult, I think they do a marvelous job. As a m: atter 
of fact, in atomic energy it was the scientists of America who estab- 
lished the security and classification program to begin with. They 
not only established it, they saw that it was effective in the degree that 
it, was. 

Mr. Fasceit. Mr. Teeple, as a layman do you feel that our present 
security program with respect to both personnel and information is 
too strict or too loose ? 

Mr. Trepte. I feel there are a lot of mechanical problems in con- 
nection with it that should be straightened out as rapidly as possible. 
I am in hearty agreement with Dr. Houston, for example; the differ- 
ent systems of classification which exist— 

Mr. Fascett. I am not talking about administrative problems. 
I am talking about the ultimate use ‘of information. Is the system too 
loose or too strict? Just as a I: ayman’s opinion. 

Mr. Teerie. That isa pretty overall broad question. 

Mr. Fascetu. Yes; but that is what we are talking about, overall 
broad objectives like freedom of information. 

Mr. Trerte. In some respects I think it is too strict and in some 
respects too loose. You have to get to specifics. 

Mr. Fascriu. You would have to get to a specific sppmieetion to 
determine in your mind whether or not the information should ! 
released ? 
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Mr. Teepe. That is right. As I said in my statement, Government 
is composed of people and you must direct your criticism to be valid 
toward some particular program. Insofar as I am aware, in the 
atomic-energy program they seek to maintain a balance and they got 
a pretty good one. 

Mr. Fascetxi. Then as a layman you would have no particular objec- 
tion to stating that all information ought to be as Sas as possible ? 

Mr. Terre. Insofar as it does not increase the military posture of 
the Communists, period. 

Mr. Fascetx. How do you know whether it does or not ? 

Mr. Terrie. That is up to the scientists to tell us. 

Mr. Fascety. Wait a minute. A scientist isn’t an intelligence 
agent. 

Mr. Moss. Wouldn’t you qualify that by saying so long as it does not 
increase the military posture of the Communists in greater proportion 
than it increases our own ? 

Mr. Trerte. Within balance; yes. I mean on balance it would be 
the question of which did which. 

Dr. Huenes. It is a relative posture. 

Mr. Moss. It is the question of security of achievement which has 
been stressed quite strongly yesterday and again today. 

Mr. Trerite. They must be balanced. 

Mr. Mircnei. Mr. Chairman, the staff will make available to the 
members of the panel the record of yesterday and in particular, sir, 
I would like to have them take a look at the recommendations by Mr. 
Berkner with respect to congressional activity, for comment this 
afternoon. 

Mr. Moss. The committee will now recess until 2: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2:30 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 2: 30 p. m., in room 300, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. John E. Moss, Jr., chairman of the 
subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Moss, Fascell, and Meader. 

Also present: John J. Mitchell, chief counsel; J. Lacey Reynolds, 
senior consultant; and Samuel J. Archibald, staff director. 

Mr. Moss. The subcommittee will now come to order. 

I will invite the panel members to take their seats here at the table. 
We are happy to welcome Dr. Otto Struve, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, to our panel for the afternoon session. 

Dr. Struve, I understand that you have no prepared statement, but 
that you would like to make a preliminary opening statement? 

Dr. Srruve. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. I wonder if you might give us just a brief biographical 


sketch ? 
STATEMENT OF DR. OTTO STRUVE, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Dr. Srruve. Yes. I was going to say, Mr. Chairman, that I am 
now one of your fellow Californians. I have spent the last 6 years 
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at the University of California, am a professor of astronomy and 
chairman of the astronomy department. 1 

Before going to California I spent 29 years as a member of the fac- 
ulty of the University of Chicago, and during the last 15 of the 29 
years I served as director of the Yerkes Observatory of the University 
of Chicago, and director of the McDonald Observatory of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

I was born in Russia 58 years ago, had my early education at the 
University of Kharkov in the Ukraine, served in the Imperial Rus- 
sian Army during the First World War, and again during the Rus- 
sian Civil War against the Communists. 

I was wounded in the civil war and came to the United States in 
1921 as one of hundreds of thousands of other refugees. 

I can say that the United States has been good to me as it has to 
millions of other refugees, and immigrants, and one reason for my 
being here is that I want in a very small manner to repay my debt to 
this country. 

Because of my experience in the work of international organizations, 
I would like to talk a little more in detail about an aspect of the prob- 
lem of information which concerns the international scientific unions. 
I served as president of the International Astronomical Union during 
the past 3 vears, and I was the second American who has held this 
post since the start of the union in 1919. 

I should like to bring to the attention of your committee that a very 
important aspect of the problem of information is that of direct con- 
tact among scientists of all countries. 

Mr. Mrrcne.u. Dr. Struve, may I interrupt for one moment please ? 
I believe the record should note that Dr. Struve’s grandfather founded 
the Russian Observatory for the czar; is that correct, Doctor? 

Dr. Srruve. My great grandfather, sir. 

Mr. Mrrenert. What did you father do? 

Dr. Srruve. My father was professor at the University of Kharkov, 
professor of astronomy. 

Mr. Mircue.y. He also headed this Russian Observatory; is that 
correct ¢ 

Dr. Srruve. That is correct. 

Mr. Mrrcueti. And you came to this country shortly after the 
First World War to get away from the Bolsheviks? 

Dr. Srruvs. That is correct. 

Mr. Mrrcnetu. Please continue. 

Dr. Srruve. Well, I said a minute ago that the direct contact among 
scientists is one of the most useful forms of exchange of information. 
There are many reasons for this: One reason is that we learn about 
new discoveries in the field of science a year and often 2 or 3 years 
earlier than we would from reading the printed articles. 

Another reason peculiar to scientists of the United States, is that 
they do not know foreign languages. There are very few American 
scientists who know the Russian language. The Russian publica- 
tions now in my field of astronomy constitute, I would say, about 30 
percent of the world’s output in the form of astronomical articles 
of a technical nature. Most of these articles go unnoticed because 
our scientists cannot read them. Most Russian scientists know Eng- 
lish. When we meet them in person we can find out about their 
work, but they will not publish their articles in English. 
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It is true that as a result of an effort of the International Astronom- 
ical Union, and similar organizations in other fields, the Russian 
scientists have again started publishing, in connection with their ar- 
ticles, brief abstracts in English, French, or German. This was done 
on a reciprocal basis. The western countries were asked to cooperate 
and to publish some foreign abstracts of their work in the Russian 
language. 

This, too, is a matter of great importance, and one which I think 
should be of interest to this committee. 

We have very little opportunity to do this work in an efficient 
manner. I tried to get some small financial support in order to 
make it possible to pay for translations of American scientific articles 
in the field of astronomy, to be translated into the Russian language 

and then either reprinted or reproduced in some other fashion. T he 
only form of support that I obtained was through the office of the 
former president, Gilbert White of Haverford (¢ ‘ollege, of $1,000 for 
1 year from a small Quaker organization. 

We lack the form of financial support that is available in other 
countries. In Russia, this is a matter that the government decides. 
Between 1945 and 1950 they prevented or prohibited publication of 
any abstracts in western languages. This restriction has now been 
removed, and I assume that the Russian Government pays for the 
work that is involved in these abstracts. 

With regard to the problem of union meetings, we have had very 
few in the United States. In the field of astronomy there was one 
meeting of the International Astronomical Union in 1932 at Harvard 
University. The incentive to hold this meeting in the United States 
was not based so much upon the esteem in w hich our scientists are 
held in Europe, but the occasion was one of a total eclipse of the sun, 
which could be observed only in New England and Canada, and not 
in Europe or elsewhere in the world. It was this eclipse that brought 
many foreign scientists into the United States. 

Now, speaking primarily for the field of astronomy, I think that 
it is a matter of very great concern to me, and to other scientists, that 
this great union has not met in the United States since 1932. 

There are two main reasons for our not havi ing been able to officially 
invite the union to come to America. The first, and perhaps more 
important reason, is the difficulty which we would expect many 
foreign § scientists to encounter in connection with their applications 
for visas. I had some small amount of experience with the visa prob- 
lem some years ago when, as a director of the Yerkes Observatory, I 
invited a very distinguished French scientist to come to America and 
to work with me on a scientific problem which I could not solve by 
means of my own resources. This scientist offered to bring his own 
instrument with him; thereby he would have saved us a fairly large 
amount of money. His application was refused. I had some cor 
respondence with officials of the State Department. I received 
number of very reasonable letters, and I thought that everything was 
in good order. The final result was that this scientist, whose name 
is Dr. Chalonge, of the Institut d’Astrophysique of Paris, Was re- 
fused a visa. The immediate result of this refusal was an inv itation 
to him from the Soviet Union to visit Moscow. Dr. Chalonge, who had 
previously been a great friend of the United States, has become much 
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less of a friend. He has become much more of a friend of the Soviet 
Union. 

Another even more embarrassing case occurred in, I think, 1951, 
when an American scientific society, actually the Astronomical Society 
of the Pacific, whose headquarters are in San Francisco, awarded its 
gold medal to the Dutch scientist, Dr. Minnaert. Dr. Minnaert was 
refused a visa. He was not able to come to the United States in order 
to receive personally the gold medal. The upshot of it was that on 
a trip to Europe, which I had to make the same year, I carried the 
medal in my pocket, thereby possibly violating various laws in trans- 
porting this gold medal across various nation: al boundaries, and gave 
it to Dr. Minnaert. 

Dr. Minnaert was also invited to the Soviet Union after he had been 
refused permission to come to the United States. He, too, returned to 
his country as a friend of the Soviet Union. I would not say that he 
is an enemy of the United States, but I doubt very much that he will 
ever again even try to apply for a visa after the embarrassment which 
the refusal of this visa caused him in 1951. 

We hope that the problem of visas can be solved, and I think it is 
being solved, and as a result of our optimistic hopes we have tenta- 
tively invited the International Astronomical Union to come to the 
United States in 1961. This invitation was extended by the Depart- 
ment of State, the National Academy of Sciences, and the American 
Astronomical Society. 

The next meeting in 1958 of this same union will be held in Moscow, 
and the invitation was unanimously accepted at a recent meeting of 
the union in Dublin. The American delegation voted in favor of 
accepting this invitation. 

This is perhaps only a small example, in a very minor discipline; 
namely, that of astronomy. I am giving it as an example of the kind 
of difficulties which we run into. 

The second great difficulty in regard to the possibility of having 
scientific unions of an international character meet in the United 
States is financial. Some scientific unions, such as the union in the 
field of chemistry, are able to get a considerable amount of support 
from industry. That may be true in a few other disciplines, but it 
is not true in others. It certainly is not true in the field of astronomy, 
and I think it is a problem that should be looked upon from a gov- 
ernmental point of view. If we are ever going to have international 
scientific unions meet in this country we have to somehow solve the 
problem of paying traveling expenses of foreign delegates while they 
are in the United States. 

In Dublin last September, when the Soviet delegation invited the 
union to come to Moscow in 1958, they declared that all foreign scien- 
tists would be the official guests of the Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S. R. while they are on Russian soil. 

Can we or can we not reciprocate in manner that would maintain 
the prestige of the United States in the field of science ? 

I intended to say a few words about an entirely different topic: 
namely, that of the problems of information, especially with regard 
to our relations to the Soviet Union { have brought with me, chosen 
more or less at random, a few of the publications from the Soviet 
Union in the field of astronomy, and I have here a publication which 
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represents the work of the Soviet Union in the field of information. 
This is an abstracting journal which contains complete and elaborate 
translations into Russian, not of the complete articles in the scientific 
journals of the world, but of their abstracts. It is by far the most 
complete effort in the field of abstracting. The Russians are getting 
everything that is unclassified and are abstracting every article. I 
have never once found an astronomical article missing in this ab- 
stracting journal. 

If I were to ask myself the question “Can we do something like this 
in the United States?” the answer would be “No.” We have neither 
the manpower in the form of trained astronomers who could do this 
very elaborate work, nor do we have the financial resources to print 
such a journal. The only other comparable effort in the field of ab- 
stracting, in astronomy, 1s being made in Germany, and is published 
once a year under the title “Jahresbericht.” This German abstracting 
publication is 2 years behind. 

Just before coming here to Washington I received a volume con- 
taining the literature for 1953. The literature of 1954 and 1955 has 
not been abstracted. The Russians are almost up to date, within a 
few months. This gives them a tremendous advantage over our own 
scientists. Those who are not familiar with the English language find 
everything here in Russian, and the nature of the abstracts is suffi- 
cient to give scientists a fairly good idea of what merits the work 
possesses, 

Another type of publication is in the form of books of this nature. 
The translation of the title is “Questions of Cosmogony.” The science 
of cosmogony in the broadest possible terms deals with explanation of 
the origin of the earth and the solar system, and the stars and the 
galaxies. 

These scientific monographs are of a nature of which we have only 
very few examples. We are not completely lacking in publications 
of this sort, but we do lack support for the publication of highly 
technical books. It is almost impossible in the United States to pub- 
lish an advanced textbook in a basic science that would not attract a 
very large number of students. It is even more difficult to publish 
through commercial channels scientific monographs that are not in- 
tended for purposes of instruction. 

Recently, perhaps in the last few months, the National Science Foun- 
dation has made a few, I would say, rather weak efforts to remedy this 
situation. They have given some money as a subsidy toward the pub- 
lication of books of this general character. They have also offered 
small subsidies for the preparation of very advanced textbooks, text- 
books which commercial publishers will not take on because they will 
not sell enough copies, but at the present time the National Science 
Foundation finds it impossible to divert a sufficient amount of funds 
toward scientific publications. This is one of the most important 
problems, I would say, in the field of information; the quality of our 
future scientists depends upon the kind of textbooks and the kind of 
very technical scientific monographs which we can give them. 

We have at the present time almost aothing to offer, and the result 
is sure to be a very serious lack in the quality of our scientists, in com- 
parison to the scientists of foreign countries, especially of the Soviet 
Union. 
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This, then, I suggest, is also a problem which the Goverment should 
look into and try to help with. I think the way such efforts can per- 
haps be implemented is through the National Science Foundation, 
but the National Science Foundation depends upon the representa- 
tives of the people for what they are able todo. I think the National 
Science Foundation should be encouraged to do more than it is doing 
now in the subsidizing of scientific textbooks, monographs, and per- 
haps abstracting journals of the kind I have mentioned before. 

I thank you, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Thank you, Doctor. 

I wonder if we might have some comment from other members of 
the panel on the points which have been developed by Dr. Struve? 

Dr. Hueues. I could add one rather minor point on the question of 
translation of Russian technical articles and abstracts, etc., and that 
is in nuclear physics as contrasted to astronomy, this sort of abstract- 
ing work is going on. This point isn’t contradiction to what Dr. 
Struve says. It is just that the money is available for nuclear physics 
and the results are very worthwhile to our progress in nuclear physics, 
but this is, I think, somehow because the Atomic Energy Commission 
has the money. There is a very good abstracting service for nuclear 
physics articles. It is simply called Nuclear Science Abstracts, which 
does abstract Russian articles. 

Furthermore, a large number of articles in Russian on nuclear 
physics are now being published by the American Institute of Physics. 
I am not sure where the financial support comes from there, but it is 
probably the Atomic Energy Commission again. So things are some- 
what better in nuclear science, but it is only because money has been 
made available. 

Dr. Houston. I believe it was true before the war that the publica- 
tion of such documents in Germany was much more widespread than 
in this country, partly because the cost of publication was lower in 
Germany than in this country, and perhaps part of the extensive de- 
velopment of German science during that period could be associated 
with extensive publication that went on. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Mircueti. Dr. Struve, and members of the panel, this is a very 
important subject that Dr. Struve raised this afternoon. I would 
like to point out that section 7 of the National Science Foundation Act 
specifically states that the National Science Foundation shall: 

Provide a central clearing house for information covering scientific and tech- 
nical personnel. 

Dr. Struve, have you sent any correspondence or recommendations 
to the National Science Foundation ? 

Dr. Struve. Mr. Mitchell, I have myself applied for a small subsidy 
for the publication, or for the preparation of an advanced textbook 
in my field of research, but I have had no general discussions with 
the staff of the National Science Foundation. I know, however, that 
they are reluctant to do very much in support of publications. They 
have made small grants to some of the poorer scientific journals, but 
only temporary grants. These were single grants made in the expecta- 
tion that the se ientific journals will be able to carry on somehow on 
their own, which is extremely difficult. 
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The best journal in the small field of astronomy is the Astrophysical 
Journal. When I was the editor there were 500 subscribers, and the 
University of Chicago at that time paid the deficit each year. I sup- 
pose there are other fields that are about in the same category. 

The amount of astronomy work that is being done has * very greatly 
increased, partly because of the support of research by the } National 
Science Foundation, and other Government agencies, but these agen- 
cies, with the small exceptions made by the National Science Foun- 
dation, do not support the publication of results. They support only 
the actual scientific work. 

Mr. Moss. Congressman Meader. 

Mr. Meaper. Dr. Struve, I take it that in the field of astronomy 
you have relatively little contact with any Government classification 
of <sym information ? 

Dr. Srruve. That is correct. In the field of pure astronomy, we are 
practically immune from the troubles that exist in other fields. 

Now, we must realize that astronomers are also physicists. I usually 
say they are second and third grade physicists, even though they may 
be first-grade astronomers, but those among the astronomers who have 
done work during the war, and since the war, in the field of physics, 
are, of course, subject to the same restrictions as are other physicists. 

Mr. Meaper. Do you have any comments to make on the general 
purpose of this committee’s inquiry to ascertain whether or not the 
classification procedures are unnecessarily restrictive from the point 
of view of developing scientific information / 

Dr. Srruve. Well, I can answer your question only in a rather 
uninformative way. I could perhaps best repeat what other scientists 
in the field of physics and chemistry have said here. 

Personally, I am of the opinion that the restrictions that are now in 
existence are perhaps still to some extent justified. I have the feeling 
that we cannot simply open everything to possible enemies of this 
country, and I think that the Government has to draw the line some- 
where. It may be that at the present time the resrictions are too 
severe. At the same time, I am not of the opinion that we should turn 
over all our technological information and all our advances in the 
construction of weapons, and even in those fields of science that directly 
lead to the making of weapons; that we should not open the gates. and 
turn everything over to the rest of the world. 

Mr. Mraper. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Mrrcnetu. TI don’t know how pes of you gentlemen may have 
seen this article which appeared on January 9, 1956, in the American 
Chemical Society, Chemical Engineering News, volume 34, it is en- 
titled “What has happened to Science in State.” 

This morning Dr. Hughes commented on the subject of science 
attachés, and the subcommittee would now like to have your views on 
this particular program. It seems to have reached a stalemate, and is 
practically inoperative today in the State Department. Would you 
care to comment, gentlemen ? 

Dr. Hughes, didn’t you visit over there? I believe you said you 
were a F ulbright scholar. 

Dr. Hvenes. I was a Fulbright professor at Oxford during a year, 
and during that year I spent several weeks in Paris, then last month I 
was in England again. And I have found on my visits that the science 
attachés have performed an extremely useful function in two ways: 
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One, in helping American scientists when they visit Europe, and also 
in helping European scientists in getting visas to come to this country. 

Now, I know that many scientists, both American and European, 
have been helped tremendously by the science attachés, and the British 
scientists just a month ago were extremely unhappy when they heard 
that there no longer was a science attaché in London. Mulliken had 
been the science attaché there. When I arrived in Oxford toward the 
end of January, one of the physicists at Oxford who wanted to visit 
America was going to follow the usual procedure of asking the science 
attaché to help him, but had learned that there wasn’t any, and so the 
British physicist asked me, and I said “I am sure there will be another 
one there in a week or so,” then I looked into it and was surprised to 
find that Mulliken was back in the United States, and there was no 
new science attaché, so I could say from my own experience that a lot 
will be lost in the way of international cooperation simply because 
those men aren’t there to help both the Americans and the Europeans. 

Mr. Mitcuett. Dr. Hughes, do you know of any of the reports that 
were submitted by the science attachés and made available? 

Dr. Huenes. I have never particularly looked to find one, but on 
the other hand I have never seen one—I mean reports usually come 
across my desk, if they have been made available, but I have never 
seen a report from the science attachés. As far as I know, they have 
done all these useful things and have done it very quietly, without 
very much publicity. 

Mr. Mironeiy. Do any of you other gentlemen care to comment on 
that, please ? 

Dr. Hovusron. I think that some of the functions of the science at- 
taché are frequently performed by representatives of the Office of 
Naval Research. At least, I get reports quite frequently through the 
Office of Naval Research concerning scientific activities in Europe. 

Mr. Mrrcuety. Are they classified or available? 

Dr. Houston. They are unclassified. As to just why I get them, I 
am not sure. I have been asked if I want to continue to receive them, 
and I do, so I receive them. 

Mr. Meaper. Did you get the reports from our attachés while we 
had them—our scientific attachés ? 

Dr. Hovsron. I did not. 

Mr. Meaper. Did you ever see one of them ? 

Dr. Houston. I don’t think so. I never made any effort to see them. 

Mr. Mraper. As far as you know, then, the information on science 
developed by the attachés was not made generally available to the 
scientists in this country? 

Dr. Hovsron. Certainly not in such a way that I recognized its 
source. 

Mr. Moss. I would suggest that it might be well for the committee 
to ask the Department of State whether reports were filed, and, if they 
were, what disposition was made of them. 

Mr. Meaper. I wonder if the other gentlemen ever saw any reports 
prepared by a scientific attaché. 

Mr. Moss. Dr. Struve, have you ¢ 

Dr. Srruve. No: I have never seen any report. I know Dr. Mulli- 
ken very well, and he has told me about his work. I also knew Dr. 
Nielsen, who was attaché, I think, in Stockholm. 
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Dr. Hueues. That is right. 

Dr. Srruve. He told me about his work. I have never seen any 
reports. 

Mr. Moss. Have you had an opportunity to evaluate the work of 
these scientific attachés? 

Dr. Struve. To some extent, yes. I thought they were serving an 
extremely useful function, in coordinating the activities of our own 
scientists, who go abroad, and the foreign scientists who want to come 
to the United States, or want to have information about what is going 
on in the United States, but, Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question in 
connection with this? 

Mr. Moss. Surely. 

Dr. Srruve. I read in one of the California papers that there is a 
movement afoot to make the science attachés a part of the—well, I 
don’t remember exactly what, but the Intelligence Service of the 
United States. Is that correct? 

Mr. Moss. That is news to the chairman. I am not certain whether 
any of the staff or my colleague, Congressman Meader, has heard any- 
thing on that. 

Mr. Mraver. No. 

Dr. Srruve. May I say I think scientists will make very bad spies, 
and if they were charged with the responsibility for spying they will 
immediately be disqualified by the scientists of the countries to which 
they are assigned. 

Mr. Terie. Mr. Chairman, may I just say this, without disputing 
Dr. Struve, I don’t consider a naval attaché to be a spy. He is there 
to report on legitimate matters concerning naval operations or the 
application with which he is charged. I don’t consider a commercial 
attaché to be a spy, and merely because a scientist is supposed to report 
doesn’t put him in the category of a spy. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Teeple, 1 would suggest as I hear the statement of 
Dr. Struve, that the California publication indicated they were to be 
made part of the intelligence service. 

Mr. Trerte. If they work for the State Department, sir, they auto- 
matically would pass information to the State Department, and if it 
means the intelligence division of the State Department then I assume 
it would be encompassed by Dr. Struve’s remark. 

Mr. Moss. A man assigned strictly as an intelligence person, how- 
ever, is in a different status than a man assigned as an attaché to an 
embassy for the purposes of openly collecting public information in 
his field. 

Mr. Terpie. I couldn’t conceive that the Government plans to put 
scientists in the category of espionage agents in our various embassies. 

Mr. Moss. I think it is more in the nature of an inquiry as to whether 
or not there was any substance to the report published in California. 

Dr. Hueues. I would like to add also that the men in the Office of 
Naval Research in Europe as far as I know, have done an extremely 
good job just as the science attachés have. In fact, I think in London, 
for instance, now, where there is no science attaché, the man in the 
Office of Naval Research is probably doing what the science attaché 
would normally do. I think it opens the question as to whether it is 
really good administration to have somebody in the Office of Nava! 
Research doing these other jobs that would more properly fit into the 
State Department activities. 
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Mr. Moss. The man from the Oflice of Naval Research, is he ordi- 
narily a person with a background in science ¢ 

Dr. Hugues. Yes. Again, as Mr. Teeple says, you should point 
to individuals in the Government and I would say for some reason that 
I don’t quite understand, the Office of Naval Research has very good 
men. I mean some of the very best scientists have gone to Europe to 
spend a year in the Office of Naval Research and have done very, very 
good work. 
~ Dr. Srruve. Mr. Chairman, may I say that I am, of course, all 
in favor of getting information about the scientific activities in for- 
eign countries. In my letter to you, I specifically mentioned the im- 
portance of sending American scientists to the Soviet Union. Now, 
[ think we do want to have information, we want to have reports 
from them, but it is a question as to whom will they report, and | 
think if it would become known that they are reporting to an agency 
that is concerned also with activities of a different nature, perhaps 
of military significance, then that would immediately destroy the 
confidence which the foreigners have in our scientific attachés. 

We certainly can get more information on science and better in- 
formation if we have these people report to a scientific agency, or to 
1 desk in the State Department that is primarily concerned with the 
maintenance of scientific contacts with the world. 

Mr. Moss. I think this was what caused the creation of the scien- 
tific attachés originally. 

Mr. Mrrcnetz. Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct a question 
to Dr. Struve. Recent news received from the Soviet Union indi- 
cates that the study of English is more or less mandatory now. Doc- 
tor, would you recommend, in the light of present-day activities in 
the scientific field, that our students who are now studying in the 
field of science have an understanding of Russian ? 

Dr. Srruve. I would not care to make a categorical statement with 
regard to the study of Russian. We do at the University of California 
allow students, graduate students, to choose Russian as one of the 
foreign languages in which they must pass an examination. The 
other. languages: are French, German, and Spanish. 

Mr. Mircuer.. That is at the graduate school level ? 

Dr. Srruve. Yes. 

Mr. Mrrcene ti. That is a little late in life, isn’t it? 

Dr. Srruve. Well, I had one graduate student about 2 weeks ago 
who passed his Russian examination, the first such case in my expe- 
rience at the University of ¢ ‘alifornia, and he passed an excellent 
examination. He knew Russian, I think, a little better than I do now. 

Mr. Mircnett. Mr. Chairman, at this time I would like to direct 
the attention of the committee and the panel to the matter Dr. Berk- 
ner brought up yesterday, that is the necessity for some action on the 
part of Congress to indicate a change in attitude toward strict clas- 
sification procedures. 

I would like to read a few of his comments for the benefit of the 
panel this afternoon : 

(a) The Congress should remove restrictive clauses of the Atomic Energy Act so 
that the military developments in atomic energy can be treated under the usual 


procedures defined for military development generally, as Walderman Kaempf- 
fert points out in the New York Times, February 5, 1956: 
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“It is plain that if we are to do away with unnecessary secrecy the concept 
will have to be abandoned that any advance in the application of atomic energy 
must be regarded as ‘born’ secret. There are military matters that cannot be 
disclosed, but there are also hundreds of industrial suggestions fur the utilization 
of atomic energy that should be freely published. But this is impossible without 
further liberalization of the Atomic Energy Act.” 

(b) The Congress should make clear that the United States wants no wide- 
spread system of technological secrecy and security clearances of its citizens 
after the Soviet pattern. The emphasis should be on a small and elite system 
of classification and protection of a few secrets there judged to be really 
important. 

(c) The Congress should specify the limitations on secrecy classification of 
military applications of science and technology, and provide for appropriate 
methods of review and judgment in classifying information so that the whole 
public interest is properly weighed before stamping any document “secret.” 
Moreover, when classified, the boundaries of such secrets should be very sharply 
defined and procedures established to declassify promptly with passage of time. 

(d) The Congress should remove restrictions on scientific visitors so that 
the United States can fully enjoy the benefits of free scientific exchange. 

(e) The Congress should make possible travel of American scientists to 
foreign laboratories for visits and research, without prejudice to their useful- 
ness to the United States. 

(f) The Congress should emphasize and support the importance of science in 
formulation of foreign policy and the need for a high level Science Office in 
our Department of State and for science attachés in our embassies abroad. 

Would the panel care to please comment on those recommendations 
that have been made to this subcommittee / 

Dr. Housron. Mr. Chairman, I would be very glad indeed to em- 
phasize my support of most of those. It seems to me Dr. Berkner’s 
emphasis on establishing a small group of things that are to be re- 
garded as secret is a very appropriate point. If the group is small, 
then the standards that have been set up for military security are easily 
applicable. Only a small group of people needs to know about it and 
the boundaries can be sharply defined. I think that is one of the 
very important elements. 

Another element in that recommendation which appeals to me a 
good deal is the necessity, the desirability of putting the obligation 
on the part of the person who classifies an item to establish the reason 
for it, rather than the reverse, and if I may comment partly in that 
comment, partly in connection with what was previously said: about 
the science attaché of the State Department, I wouldn't want anyone 
to get the idea that the establishment of an Office of a Science Attaché 
in any way replaces or makes unnecessary personal contact between 
the individual scientists in different countries. It is this individual 
contact of large groups that gets the information around ; information 
channeled through one source, through one office can never be satis- 
factory to scientists as I see it, and I tended to detect just a little 
hesitance on the part of—I have tended to detect a little hesitance 
on the part of some foreign scientific people to be quite as free with 
the representative of the Government as they felt they might be 
with an individual scientist who is traveling in that country. 

Mr. Mrrcue.. This is one point on which I think some misconcep- 
tion may come up: The point 1s that when scientists get together, they 
don’t all get together at one time. All those scientists working in the 
Government don’t meet at one time, do they, and make a decision as to 
whether a subject should be classified or not? In other words, scien- 
tists as a class, as a group, don’t get together in a business meeting. 
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They sit down and discuss things privately and_ individually. Isn't 
that the usual technique of the scientific people, Dr. Hughes? 

Dr. Hugues. I would say that the informal contacts are certainly 
the most important. That is, most of the ideas that people get seem 
to come in these informal meetings, not the large, formal meetings. 
In fact, most people seem to feel that the greatest advantage of an 
international conference is the fact that the individual scientists can 
talk to each other, outside the meeting rooms, and that they also can 
stop in at laboratories in connection with the international conference 
and have individual discussions. 

I think the ideas are formulated and the people’s opinions even on 
what should be classified are formulated in all these informal talks. 

Mr. Mrrcneui. Dr. Houston, do you care to comment on that? 

Dr. Houston. With reference to how the decision is made as to 
classification, I don’t believe that that is ever made by what might be 
called the general public opinion of scientists. That is made by a 
certain board that has given the responsibility for carrying out ‘the 
policies of a certain agency, and they are very conscientious in making 
their decisions on the basis of what ‘they believe to be the law and the 
policy of the agency to which they are responsible. I don’t believe 
that the decision of such a group should ever be regarded as repre- 
senting the general views of the scientific population. 

Mr. Moss. Dr. Houston, I think you mentioned something there 
about them trying to conscientiously carry out the policies of the 
agency. 

“Dr. Hovsron. I think that is right. 

Mr. Moss. To what extent do they participate in the formulation of 
the policies of the agencies? For instance, in the Atomic Energy 
Commission or in the Defense Department. 

Dr. Hovsron. I should not speak with respect to Atomic Energy 
because I have only a minimal association with that activity. I think 
with respect to other agencies in the Defense Department they have, 
of course, some influence on the formulation of policy. On the other 
hand, I am also convinced that in a good many cases they do not have 
the deciding influence. I am not saying they should have a deciding 
influence either. I don’t wish it implied that they should have a de- 
ciding influence. 

Mr. Moss. In this field of science, who should have the deciding in- 
finence? Certainly, much of what we are discussing, without being 
specific, has a military application. There would be no w ay of sue- 

cessfully challenging the fact that there is a military application, or 
a potential military application. Should the dec iding influence be a 
military one? Where is the final responsibility best placed to achieve 
the greatest development ? 

Dr. Hovusron. It is certainly true that there must be taken into ae- 
count the opinions and the judgments of a large number of people of 
all different kinds. It seems to me improper that any decision in the 
Government should ever be based exclusively on the judgment of ex 
perts, because our Government is a government of all the people. It is 
a government which has to consider all sides of the question. 

Now; i in these particular matters, you say that almost anything can 
have a military application. ‘That is quite correct. A new technique 
for raising more corn per acre has a military application. A new 
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technique for transporting food around the country has a military 
application. Yet, we don't classify those things as a rule and that 
decision is not made entirely by the people engaged in those activities. 
It is made because the people, as informed or misinformed as they are, 
feel it appropriate that one kind of thing should be classified and 
another should not, and I think perhaps one of the greatest functions 
that the scientific group can fulfill is to try to make clear to the people 
as a whole that our advances in scientific fields can often best be made 
by a wide dissemination of information, rather than a sequestering 
of information. But this must represent a feeling on the part of the 
officials of the Government and of the people to whom they are re- 
sponsible. It can’t be made by any group of specialists, I don’t 
believe. 

Mr. Moss. Prior to World War II, when we started on this rush 
to achieve security through secrecy, isn’t it possible that the type of 
information you referred to—the increasing yield of corn per acre— 
was accepted as properly belonging in the public domain, whereas in 
this field of a new source of energy which developed during the war, 
in the atmosphere existing since that time, we have tried to fight 
forever this whole field of development and all of its related subjects? 

Dr. Houston. I think very probably that describes the situation. 

Mr. Moss. And certainly in 1941, the atmosphere was a little dif- 
ferent than it is today. We need to take a very serious, very sober 
second look and determine just where we are going from here and 
what effects a change of policy might have on accelerating develop- 
ment in these very important scientific fields. 

Dr. Houston. I think in 1941 we were very much concerned with 
the short-range effects. We were concerned with matters urgent. I 
think at the present time we must take a longer look. We must con- 
sider the effects over two or three decades, not merely over the next 
2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Moss. Do vou feel that if we had been operating under the same 
rules of secrecy from 1931 to 1941 as we have operated under since 
1941, that we would have been as able in 1941 to undertake the develop- 
ment of an atomic bomb as we were? 

Dr. Hovston. Well, I think it is true that most of the developments 
that led to the fission bomb, most of the developments that were used 
during the war, were made outside of Government laboratories in 
unclassified work. What might have happened under some other 
circumstances, I would hesitate to say, but I think they were made 
by people who never thought of classification, who never thought of 
military secrecy, who were concerned only with scientific development 
and felt that they were merely members of a community of people 
throughout the world working on necessary scientific problems. 

Mr. Moss. And much more progress occurred outside the United 
States. 

Dr. Hovusron. Most of the fundamental discoveries were made in 
Europe. During that period it was essential to go to Europe to 
become fully qualified in science. I don’t think that is necessarily 
the case now to the same extent, but it certainly was true at that 
period. 

Mr. Tevrix. It is also true, though, that the fundamental discoveries 
were never harnessed and applied and the weapon was not built until 
the Government got into it and demanded that we investigate 2 weapon 
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as a result of the scientist’s statement that a weapon could be made 
and until we went on a crash program to try to make it, so therefore, 
theoretically, although the basic knowledge was in the public domain, 
there it might have remained for we don’t know how long. 

Dr. Hueues. I would say if we weren’t in a war situation at the 
time, it may have been that peacetime atomic uses—that is, the chain 
reaction for production of power—might have been developed with- 
out any classification. The bomb might not have been developed at 
all. Atomic energy might have been completely a peacetime thing. 
and there wouldn’t have been any secrecy involved. In fact, people 
were already designing reactors. That is, several men got patents 
on reactors before the war started. Things had already begun, in 
an open fashion. 

Mr. Terrie. There is no doubt in your mind, is there, Dr. Hughes, 
that as a result of this all-out governmental effort, there was com- 
pressed into a very short period of time scientific developments that 
normally would have extended possibly over several decades ? 

Dr. Houston. But it was the effort, not secrecy. 

Dr. Hueues. I certainly agree. It was largely in the application 
of fundamental discoveries. There weren’t so many fundamental 
discoveries made as a result of all that effort, but the chain reaction 
and the bomb were. 

Mr. Teepe. In other words, it was the weapons application ? 

Dr. Hugues. That is right. 

Mr. Moss. Do you feel under our present classification programs, 
Mr. Teeple, we are making as much progress as we can reasonably 
expect to make and still have security ? 

Mr. Trerte. Much progress in what, sir? 

Mr. Moss. Well, in almost any field of science of interest to our 
Government, as they are classified by our Government. Do you feel 
that we are making available all of the information which we can 
reasonably make available and still have national security ? 

Mr. Trrprx. Sir, I feel that we are sadly remiss in certain areas 
of development, not because of secrecy, or not because of lack of 
secrecy, but because of lack of effort. [I am very much disturbed by 
the lack of progress that we have made in the ballistics field and in 
nuclear propulsion of aircraft. 

I admit that atomic reactors are delightful things to heat houses 
with, but I would much, much rather have the United States possess 
a supersonic nuclear-propelled aircraft that could fly in an unlimited 
range. I think we should have been working on it for the last 7 years. 
Is that secrecy or lack of it ? 

Mr. Moss. I don’t question but what a crash program in the field 
of intercontiental ballistics missiles might well put us much further 
ahead than we are—a crash program such as was initiated for the de- 
velopment of the atomic bomb—but that still does not deal with the 
question of whether or not we are working today with a security pro- 
gram, a control of information, which tends to delay us still further, 
or whether it is the best program we could devise within the frame- 
work of our security needs. That is the problem before this com- 
mittee now. 

Mr. Trrrrtx. As I said in my statement, Mr. Chairman, although 
many, many people disagree with me, and they are eminent scientists 
and probably their opinion is much more valuable than mine, I feel 
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that the security program which we now have, with the frailities of 
human behavior and with the normal mechanical difficulties, is very 
adequate for our purposes. I don’t feel it impedes scientific progress. 

Mr. Moss. What important facts do you feel we have withheld from 
the rest of the world as a result of our program of security, as a result 
of the type security provisions in, say, the field of atomic energy ? 

Mr. Terrie. Well, certain weapons information. 

Mr. Moss. I have not heard as a suggestion to the committee from 
any source that we depart from security in the field of weapons. 

Mr. Teepe. That is true, but let us take power reactors. A power 
reactor that will produce power in any quantity also produces 
plutonium. Plutonium is a very, very potent weapons material. 
There are certain technological processes at Hanford with which Dr. 
Hughes is more familiar than I, which are just as important to an 
individual desiring to produce power as it is to an individual desiring 
to produce bombs. Sometime somebody is going to want that de- 
classified, and some scientists is going to have to make the decisions 
because I certainly couldn't. 

Dr. Hueuers. I would not say sometime; right now. 

Mr. Teretr. Right now, yes. 

Mr. Moss. Isn’t it true that other nations are building power re- 
actors ¢ 

Mr. Terrie. England is building power reactors. 

Mr. Mrrcne i. Haven't the Russians? 

Mr. Terrur. Probably. 

Dr. Hueuers. They have had them running for years. 

Mr. Terre. We know what they have got running. At least we 
know what they told us they have running. You know the problem I 
raised, Dr. Hughes. 

Dr. Hueuers. The very same thing was in my statement about it 
this morning. You cannot distinguish military froin peacetime con- 
siderations when it is a matter of a high-powered reactor producing 
plutonium. 

Mr. Moss. My point is what have we achieved with this high- 
powered secrecy surrounding our activities if today we are less far 
ahead than we were in 1945? 

Mr. Treepte. Maybe we haven't been working on the same things 
that they have, sir. Maybe we have been interested in electronic gadg- 
ets that dim the lights of your automobiles when other cars approach. 
or television receivers. 

Mr. Moss. You mean in the laboratories ? 

Mr. Trepte. I mean the scientific fraternity. We only have so 
much talent, and I suspect the Russians concentrate their scientific 
talent on weapons and weapons systems, 

Mr. Moss. Don’t advantages accrue to us as we develop an Ameri- 
can industry capable of utilizing the advances in the field of elec- 
tronics ¢ 

Mr. Treerte. We do as long as we keep ahead in our ability to pro- 
tect and preserve this country. 

Mr. Moss. Isn’t the competitive factor in industrial utilization of 
these new developments one of the most important reasons that we are 
usually ahead in those fields? 
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Mr. Teepe. Sir, I have generally found in my observations that 
technological breakthroughs occur somewhat in proportion to the 
amount of effort and money expended on them. 

Mr. Moss. And in this Nation, where we are gadget-minded—and 
| think probably more so than any other nation on earth—as industry 
has available to it new basic discoveries, the competitive factor fre- 
quently accelerates future developments, doesn’t it ¢ 

Mr. TEePie. Sir, if what you say is true we ought to be way ahead 
of the Soviets, but apparently in certain areas we are not. They might 
be very crucial areas. It wouldn’t matter to me if we had the most 
magnificent civilization ever devised by man insofar as material well- 
being and comforts were concerned, 1f we had a ccommissar sitting 
there instead of you. 

Mr. Moss. One of the things I am extremely concerned about is 
that in this battle to ny ahead, we do not become somewhat beguiled 
by the methods which we abhor. Insofar as possible, we must do our 
developing within the Stemnontadls, the method of government and 
of living, that we have been raised to believe is superior. Certainly, 
I feel it is superior to any other. 

I am wondering how far we can go in adopting these other methods 
and still continue to have the growth and expansion and the suprem- 
acy which we like to feel we have in all fields. 

‘Mr. Terrie. I know this is kind of unfair because Dr. Urey is not 
here, but it goes to the point. I think you must study the past a bit 
to learn about the future, at least to form a guide line. His testimony 
here, testimony by Dr. Urey before the Senate special committee, and 
he says, and I quote: 


If we must have competition on this subject with foreign countries 


that is in atomic energy— 


then we ought to have as large a degree of freedom in the United States as 
possible in order to get the maximum benefits, but of source there is no reason 
if we are going to compete seriously with another country why we should give 
them information and they not give it to us. 

I would agree with that 100 percent. 

Mr. Moss. “Do you feel that we have lost progress in the development 
and research which we are striving for as a result of some of our 
security programs ¢ 

Mr. Trepie. I haven't observed it to be that, but these gentlemen 
are scientists, and they have their own opinions. I have generally 
found that the scientists ne access to the information that they 
want to have to do their job, or that they feel they need. 

Dr. Hugues. I would like [ put in my bit there. I don’t think 
it is true as it is intimated that science goes ahead essentially as rapidly 
when it is classified as when it isn’t classified. Even if scientists in 
this country have access to the secret reports, I think that progress 
in that field goes much, much more slowly than if things are out in 
the open, and I think instead of just arguing in gener: al, I think the 
example I gave of this theory of fission that was developed i in Denmark 
shows how rapidly things go when they are done out in the open. 

I think that was simply because it was just so hard to talk about 
secret things in this country. I mean we have been working on fission 
for 10 years, and that theory didn’t emerge until suddenly everything 
was brought out in the open. I think it is a rather subtle point. It is 
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just that when it is out in the open people are perfectly free to talk 
about it at cocktail parties, when they are at the beach, and any time 
it comes into their head, and when all of these people get together, 
then the progress takes place. Something slows it down when it is 
classified. It is difficult to describe exactly why, but certainly this 
case of 10 years, and very little progress in the theory of fission and 
suddenly when everything is out in the open things have moved. 

I would say they have moved faster in that particular field in 6 
months—they have moved further ahead in 6 months than they did in 
the previous 5 years. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. Is it possible that a board of high-level scientists 
who have knowledge more or less across the board could sit down with 
high-level military officers and declassify the documents that now 
are classified in any particular field? 

Mr. Trrerte. They do it every day. Here is the report of the Com- 
mission that I referred to previously. 

Mr. Mrrcuexi. You are talking about atomic energy. I am trying 
to direct attentien to the military. We already know the military 
has a great deal to do with whether or not this fusion process will be 
put out—declassified, in other words. 

Mr. Moss. I think it might be well to point out that we are not 
only discussing the classification of scientific information within the 
Defense Department and the Atomic Energy Commission. I believe 
there are other agencies of Government originating the classification 
of such material. I believe there is a certain amount of it in the De- 
partment of Commerce. I understand there is some of it in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Departments and agencies of Government 
other than just the Atomic Energy Commission and the military are 
engaged in this matter of controlling scientific information, and when 
we discuss it we must give some consideration to those other agencies. 
It is all within the general scope of governmental control. 

Dr. Hueues. I think the McKinney report pointed out that one 
element that comes into the decision of whether fusion should be de- 
classified or not is the fact that the Government would like private in- 
dustry to take over as much of the development in atomic energy as 
possible. In other words, the Government is asking private industry 
to risk their own capital in the development of atomic energy. Then, 
the McKinney report pointed out, it isn’t quite fair to ask private in- 
dustry to put their money into this business if they don’t know the 
facts about the competing business, namely, fusion, so here is some- 
thing new. It isn’t AEC. it isn’t the Department of Defense. It is 
what you might say the financial interests, and this is an important 
consideration, I would say. 

So it is this sort of consideration versus the military demands—all of 
this must be considered together. I would say it takes in the last 
analysis something broader than the AEC or the Department of De- 
fense. I would say it is that probably the ultimate policy has to be 
set by Congress. 

Mr. Mircue.t. I would like to shift just for 1 minute to this “L” 
clearance, which has recently been originated by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. As I understand it, an “L” clearance now allows an indi- 
vidual or a firm to obtain an access permit wp to and including con- 
fidential data. An “L” clearance is obtained by getting a national 
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agency check—which they accomplish in about 3 weeks—rather than 

an actual full field FBI or civil-service investigation, which is re- 
uired, I believe, in the case of “Q” clearances. That is a very recent 

development, I understand, in the atomic-energy program. 

Do you gentlemen feel that this “L” clearance technique could be 
applied in the miltiary field, or in the other agencies the chairman has 
just mentioned? 

Dr. Hueues. Actually, it is mainly an administrative change. It 
means that clearance can be obtained more quickly than it could be- 
fore, but it doesn’t help on some of the fundamental issues. 

For instance, a noncitizen cannot get “L” clearance, so that wouldn’t 
help. In fact the Commission recently has said that information on 
fusion will be given to people with “L” clearance, but this still doesn’t 
bring things out in the open in the sense that we can have contacts 
with European scientists. 

Mr. Trerete. This is largely a mechanism to make available to 
American industry the information which is available in the files. As 
a matter of fact, I see a comment here by Chairman Strauss, February 
20, 1956, where he says that already 600 firms have applied and as yet 
no one has been turned down for this type of access. 

Dr. Huenes. Again, that is only American firms. This won’t help 
the Swedes to build a power reactor, for instance. 

Mr. Mrrcneti. Dr. Hughes, or Mr. Teeple, do you know anything 
about the patent process in connection with the atomic energy 
program ? 

Mr. Terpte. I know enough about it to know that it is an extremely 
complicated and difficult field in which I have no opinion of any value. 
You had better get a lawyer and a tax expert and a patent man on 
that one. 

Mr. Mircueti. Do you know of any of the developments in the 
atomic energy field that have been patented ? 

Mr. Trepie. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Mrrcneti. Are they classified ? 

Mr. Trrpie. We have paid off some patents to various groups of 
which the late Dr. Fermi was one of the recipients, on the basis of 
patents that he had filed which were fundamental to much of the work 
that we accomplished. The Government made a payment. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. Those patents were available to anybody in the 
industry ? 

Mr. Terrie. I don’t know whether those patents—at one time they 
were classified, of course. As to their present status, I wouldn’t know. 
I shouldn’t think they would be. 

Dr. Hucues. That patent was for the fundamental process of mak- 
ing radio isotopes by slowing neutrons, so that is something that is 
completely unclassified now. 

Mr. Trerte. But there were quite large sums paid, were there not, in 
the millions of dollars? 

Dr. Hugues. Several hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. Trerte. Was it as low as that? 

Dr. Hucues. It was lower. 

Mr. Trepte. I thought it was even more. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. I notice that in the Atomic Energy Act certain pro- 
visions are made for the patenting of those discoveries. Has there 
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been, to your knowledge, any general release of those patents by the 
Patent Office, in accordance with the patent procedure / 

Mr. Trerte. There are many, many patents on atomic energy that 
are in the public domain. Many of them. 

Mr. Mircneti. The committee has been informed that a good many 
of the atomic energy patents seem to rest in a classified section down 
at the Patent Office, section 70, I believe. Do you think that the failure 
to publish this data is hurting atomic energy development in the in- 
dustrial field ? 

Mr. Treptx. Sir, if the patents still remain in the classified section 
of the Patent Office, it has been because the senior responsible review- 
ers of the Atomic Energy Commission have not seen fit to declassify 
the material which they contain. 

Mr. Mrrcueny. Atomic Energy has to declassify it ? 

Mr. Terrie. The material, before the patent could be put in the 
publie domain. 

Mr. Mirceneti. Are you gentlemen familiar with the Office of 
Strategic Information in the Department of Commerce? Dr. Hughes ’ 

Dr. Hvueues. I am not sure this is the same office, but there is an 
office in the Department of Commerce. I think it is the one that sets 
the rules about what sort of information can be sent to Europe, and 
what the procedure must be for sending the information out of the 
country. Iam reasonably familiar with that. 

Mr. Mrrenett. That office was set up by direction of the National 
Security Council. I will read the order to you briefly : 

The purpose of this order is to establish and define the organizational functions 
of the Office of Strategic Information. This order was issued pursuant to a 
directive of the National Security Council, which provides that the Department 
of Commerce shall be responsible for the implementation of certain policy deter- 
minations governing unclassified strategic material, industrial and nonstatistical 
information. 

Have you had any experience with submitting documents to the 
OSI? Dr. Struve, have you submitted your own correspondence / 

Dr. Srruve. No; I have not. 

Mr. Mirenett, Dr. Hughes? 

Dr. Hueues. I know that the Federation of American Scientists 
has looked into this question, and they have never been able to get a 
very definite answer from the Department of Commerce as to “how 
these rules affect the transmission of basic scientific data. As far as 
it is possible to read the regulations, it would look as if scientists 
violate the regulations whenever they send any unclassified informa- 
tion out of the country, but we have looked into it at our laboratory, 
also through the AEC, and we have never been able to get any answers 
to whether we were really violating any law. So I “would say if a 
person is the type who worries very much about such things, he prob- 
ably would decide not to send any unclassified information to Kurope 
because I think, according to the letter of regulation, he probably is 
violating it. 

Mr. Mitcue.. Since this concerns unclassified material, there is 2 
stamp provided in this office for clearance of any data going abroad. 
What do you think, gentlemen, would be the effect on a foreign scien- 
tist who receives data with a stamp on it: “Cleared by the ‘Office of 
Strategic Information”? 
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Dr. Hucues. 1 would say it is fortunate that the scientists have 
been violating the regulation. {I am sure it would create a very bad 
impression. 

Mr. Mircneii. Dr. Struve / 

Dr. Srruve. I agree entirely with Dr. Hughes. I think it would 
be disastrous if foreign scientists would get a pac!:age with such a 
stamp on it, but how do scientific publications reach foreign countries 
if it is against the law? How does the scentific journal get out of 
the counrty if it has a label on top of it that says something about 
a physical review / 

Dr. Huaues. We have never been able to find out. We have tried 
to find out whether these regulations are really enforced or not, and 
it looks, at least as far as basic technical information goes, they are 
just not enforced. They may be enforced as far as engineering infor- 
mation goes. That is, industrial information. I wouldn’t know 
about that. 

Mr. Trepix. Am I entirely wrong, or wasn’t the purpose of that 
in the beginning to prevent the shipment of carloads of documents 
and magazines and technical publications, particularly to one country 

Mr. Mircuen. In the beginning you are right. 

Mr. Tegete. Which shall remain unmentioned. The *y were buying 
the stuff by the carload. We just put some sort of ‘control on it. 
That is the w ay 1 remember it. 

Mr. Mrrcneti. The directive setting it up was nebulous. It re- 
ferred to “material,” and this has now been extended to include infor- 
mation. I have here a sample of what appears on the stamp, and 
I will read it for you: “Export Control of Technical Data, General 
License, GTDS, Validated Export License Not required.” That is 
supposed to be stamped on anything going out of the country. It was 
just curious as to the reaction of a scientist abroad if he received a 
document with that stamp on it. What would be his reaction / 

Dr. Sruve. Mr. Chairman, | have never heard of a foreign scientist 
who has received an American publication bearing that stamp. At 
least no one has ever mentioned it to me. In fact, we have been aware 
that some such regulation does exist, which is not being enforced, but 
apparently the foreign scientists are not aware of the fact that such a 

regulation does exist. If they would become aware of it I think that 
would be of very great harm to the United States. 

Mr. Mircne... This appears on the outside, on the envelope when 
it goes abroad. 

Mr. Trepie. Unless my memory plays tricks on me, didn’t we inau- 
gurate this system merely to get a quid pro quo from our friends across 
the seas / We insisted ‘that they give us some of their periodical, 
otherwise we would try to prevent this from going to them, and didn’t 
we thereby begin to get a little exchange going! Wasn't that the 
original purpose / 

Mr. Moss. | think that we will ask about that when we have the 
Department of Commerce before the committee. 

Mr. Treptr. I seem to remember that that was in the back of 
There was a purpose to it. It wasn’t just inane. 

Dr. Sruve. Why shouldn’t we permit a countries to buy car- 
loads of owr unclassified publications? I don’t think there are any 

restrictions that prevent us from buying carloads of their publica- 
tions. 
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Mr. Mrronecn. Are you gentlemen familiar with the National 
Science Foundation? Do you think that establishment should be 
strengthened with respect to the dissemination of information of a 
scientific nature ¢ 

Dr. Huaues. It seems to me that some of the things the Atomic 
Energy Commission is doing should more properly be done by the 
National Science Foundation. I think it is very good that the AKC 
has stepped in, say, and provided this abstracting service. 1 would 
think it is really more the job of National Science Foundation. Also 
the National Science Foundation should be responsible for travel of 
scientists, and at the present moment the funds are practically nil for 
travel of scientists to meetings. 

Mr. Trreue. I certainly second that, because in some of its aspects 
the Commission is almost the National Science Foundation. 1 have 
here the budget for the past — Physical research—and this is 
mostly basic "phy sical research—$46 milli biology and medicine 
research, $29 million. There is some $70 million just for basic re- 
search in those two areas by the Commission. 

Mr. Mirveuent. By the AEC? 

Mr. Terrier. By the Commission itself. 

Also here is a list of unclassified research contracts. I won’t bore 
you with the number, but appendix 7 runs from page 140. These are 
listed, single space, small as you can present them; page 140 through 
168, there are 28 pages of completely unclassified basic scientific re- 
search projects in all fields from chemistry, metallurgy, biology, 
physics—it covers the whole gamut. 

Mr. Moss. Of course any listing of unclassified projects becomes 


meaningless without relating it to the a am of the Atomic 


Energy ‘ Commission—without relating it, in fact, to the overall pro- 
gram of research being sponsored by the Government through all of 
its departments. 

Mr. Teerie. Sometimes these relationships appear very vague. For 
instance, Dr. Houston mentioned Rice. I just looked it up. They have 
an unclassified contract with the Rice Institute, with R. V. Talmadge, 
endocrine metabolic studies using radio isotopes and labeled hormones. 
They are using an atomic energy byproduct. I don’t know how that 
ties into the eventual atomic energy program. It may be well into it. 
It may not be. 

Mr. Mrronet.. Would it be your opinion that a lot of this research 
should be shifted to an organization like the National Science Foun- 
dation / 

Mr. Trepte. It is certainly one thing that your committee should 
consider. Otherwise, you will have a national scientific foundation 
down on Constitution Avenue where the Commission is now located. 

Dr. Hucues. Some of these things are proper functions of the AEC 

Mr. Trrpte. Certainly. 

Dr. Hueues. In the amended act of 1954 there is a statement on 
the purpose of the atomic energy program : 

The development shall be directed so as to promote world peace, improve the 
general welfare, increase the standard of living, and strengthen free competition 
in private enterprise. 

Mr. Mrrcney. Have we reached the stage where all this basic un- 
classified research is now in the hands of atomic energy / 
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Mr. Moss. I think rather than being so worried as to whether it is 
administered by the Atomic Energy Commission or the National 
Science Foundation, or any other one agency of the Government, we 
should be far more concerned with how much exchange of information 
we have between the various agencies of Government. What assurance 
have we that we are not paying considerable sums of money for dupli- 
cate research, with similar projects being sponsored by the Atomic 
“nergy Commission in one instance, National Science Foundation in 
another, or one of the arms of the Department of Defense in a third? 

Is there a proper exchange of information between these classified 
projects so that we know that we are not paying for costly duplication 
of effort ? 

Mr. Mrrcnetn. On that very subject, Mr. Chairman, the subcom- 
mittee questionnaire asked the following: 


Please suggest ways of improving the flow of information among the Federal! 
agencies. * 

The following agencies said they had no suggestions for improving 
the flow of information or stated that the flow was adequate: Atomic 
Energy, Department of Commerce, Department of Defense, Office of 
Defense Mobilization, Federal Communications Commission, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, USIA, International Cooper- 
ation Administration, National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
National Security Council, Post Office Department, Department of 
State. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, it looks as though the departments 
are getting the information. 

Mr. Moss. Well, that is a conclusion I wouldn’t want to draw, be- 
cause the fact that they have no suggestions would not indicate to me 
that they are getting the information. 

Mr. Trepte. Going back to this other point a minute, Mr. Chair- 
man, if I may, I see here one research contract, an investigation of 
the population genetics of the Pacific tree frog. 

Now, undoubtedly any kind of genetic study will be of assistance 
to us in attempting to determine mutations as a result of various 
unfortunate things that might or could happen as a result of the 
accumulation of fission products, but I say you can go out in the left 
field and still tie it right back in if you want to. I suggest that for 
your own edification, if nothing else, you glance at some of these and 
then you try to figure how they tie in. 

Mr. Moss. Well, considering my scientific competence, I think I 
will disqualify myself immediately. That is why we are seeking 
expert sara in this committee. 

Dr. Hughes, you have knowledge as to how adequate the exchange 

of information is between various classified projects, some of them 
very costly ones to the taxpayers. 
_ Dr. Hueues. I would say from my own experience, the exchange of 
information among classified projects in Nifferent departments is 
probably not very good. For instance, I see all the secret reports for 
the Atomic Energy Commission, but I certainly never see any secret 
reports from any other department. Almost the same kind of work 
may be going on in another department of the Government, but I am 
not familiar with it if it is. 
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Mr. Mircuenn. But 1 must point out to you, Doctor, that you are 
not qualified to receive secret reports from another department, be- 
cause under security regulations you must have a “need to know.’ 

Dr. Hugues. Yes W ell, obv iously that is one weakness of the sys- 
tem, and it is almost inevitable that when there are several different 
departments doing classified work that the problem of getting coor- 
ination is extremely difficult. 

Mr. Mircneu.. Does anybody anywhere at the top ever get the 
final results of all the classified projects being conducted by separate 
agencies ¢ 

Dr. Hueues. Well, I am no expert on that subject, but I do know 
there are various ¢ ae whose job is supposed to be coordinating 
these various classified projects and the people on these committees 
have clearance on all those projects. But I really don’t know how they 
operate, how effectively they operate. 

Mf. Moss. Is it completely within an agency or a department, or is 
it between agencies and departments / 

Dr. Hucues. I think it is between agencies. 

Mr. Mrrcneii. They have both, intra- and inter-departmental. 

Mr. Terrie. Yes. 

Dr. Huenes. From what little I know, I am not cleared to know 
anything about it, but from the sense of frustration I gather from 
these people, it doesn’t work too well. 

Mr. Terrie. Dr. Hughes mentioned this morning he had a few 
papers marked “secret” in his safe which he hadn’t had time to read 
yet. If they started to send him all the other stuff he would have to 
get another safe. There is a limit to the amount you can possibly 
receive and absorb, is that right? 

Dr. Hueues. That is right. 

Mr. Teepte. There is such a thing as exchanging so much that you 
are doing nothing but reading papers that people are exchanging. 

Mr. Moss. There is also such a thing as overclassifying to the point 
where we undertake much costly duplication of research. 

Mr. Mitcueui. May I ask this question, gentlemen ? 

If a person in a college or university came across an item in the 
basic research scientific field, and he wanted to find out if anything had 
been done in the Government along that particular line, where would 
he go? 

Mr. Teepe. Assuming he would have to be in some field of science? 

Mr. Mircneti. Yes. Let us say he was in some specific field. 

Mr. Trrepte. I don’t think he would have any trouble; do you? 

Dr. Hvueues. I would say it would depend on the field. If he got 
a bright idea, say, for propelling a rocket-—— 

Mr. Trepur. If he is any kind of a scientist who can get a bright 
idea, he knows something about the Government because “he has been 
working for it. 

Dr. Huenes. If I got a bright idea about a rocket, I wouldn’t know 
how to go about it. 

Mr. Teepe. You could find out, couldn’t you? You would go to the 
Office of Research and Development in the Defense Department and 
talk to the Assistant Secretary in charge of development. 

Dr. Hueues. We have an expert telling us now. 

Mr. Trepte. I thought there was quite a bit of talk in the newspaper 
about Mr. Gardner resigning and being replaced. Therefore, if I had 
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a bright idea on a rocket, I would go and tell him—his replacement, I 
assume, because I assume Mr. Gardner is no longer cleared. 

Dr. Hueues. I have the feeling there is work of that type going on 
in a number of pleces in the Government and it would be difficult for 
an outsider to find just where to go. 

Mr. Mitcue... How could he ask about it if he wasn’t cleared in 
advance? What need-to-know basis does he have? How could he go 
to the Assistant —paneres of Defense’s office and ask about propulsion 
of rockets, we will say ? 

Mr. Trepie. I have never found governmental officials in my expe- 
rience—I know apparently they are supposed to be pretty stupid 
people, but I have never found them unreceptive to people with ideas 
who wanted to come in and show us how we could increase our efli- 
ciency or our ability. Iam certain if a man walked into Congressman 
Moss’ office and said, “I think I have got an idea for the development 
of a rocket,” I will bet you before the end of the day he would be 
talking to somebody. 

Mr. Moss. You know, you might be taking a losing bet, because the 
Congress has had great diffie ulty in finding out much about this Gov- 
ernment of ours. 

Mr. Teepe. [| bet you would have him talking to somebody. 

Mr. Moss. Well, I certainly would try to talk to someone, but I 
wouldn’t want to place a bet that I would be able to come up with 
the answer. 

Mr. Trepte. I have more confidence in your.ability than your mod- 
esty allows you to admit. 

Mr. Moss. I wouldn’t want the record to indicate that it is the opin- 
ion of the committee that any of these problems might arise because of 
stupidity or indifference in Government. I think we might be more 
inclined to attribute them to the complexity of Government, and to 
some of the problems that have built up as a result of the system we 
have adopted to insure security. I think it is far too important a ques- 
tion to attribute to anything so remote as stupidity. It has been my 
experience that we have exc ‘ellent personnel in Government. 

Mr. Teepe. I have found so. 

Mr. Moss. But they are laboring in many instances under serious 
difficulties, and we must give recognition to those difficulties. 

Congressman Meader. 

Mr. Meaper. I have a question which I wanted to ask Dr. Hughes. 

I am interested in this specific field mentioned by you and other wit- 
nesses, nuclear power. I understand everyone agrees that there are 
military weapons features in that field and that no one here contends 
that particular aspect of any field should be opened up and declassified. 

Dr. Hueues. That is right. 

Mr. Meaper. Yet I think it has been stated by you, and perhaps 
some of the other witnesses, that you believe the whole field of thermo- 
nuclear power should be deel: assified 2 

Dr. Hugues. That is correct. 

Mr. Meaner. Is there any inconsistency ? 

Dr. Hugues. I don’t think that is inconsistent. The point is there 
are some basic nuclear reactions that take place in the explosion of 
an H-bomb. These same nuclear reactions would occur in thermo- 
nuclear fusion for production of power. Those nuclear reactions by 
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and large are unclassified at the present time. The thing that is 
classified about the H-bomb is how the various components are put 
together and how they are made to detonate and produce a powerful 
explosion. 

Now, if we are making the thermonuclear reaction for producing 
power, the way in which the components are arranged, the way m 
which they are held in one spot while the temperature is very high, is 
a completely different process from the way in which these same things 
are exploded in a bomb, so, the way in which things would be arranged 
to produce power could be unclassified; a lot of the work could be 
done to develop these machines without revealing the details of how 
an H-bomb is made, even though the same basic nuclear reactions 
take place. 

Mr. Meaper. Let me see if I understand this, as a layman, by re- 
ferring to the fission field by comparison. 

Dr. Hueues. It is a good comparison. 

Mr. Meaper. Then it must be that the fusion field has been ade- 
quately declassified ¢ 

Dr. Hueues. I would say by and large, yes. 

Mr. Meaper. Then it must be that the fusion field has not been 
similarly declassified and that is the substance of your complaint, that 
it should be put on the same basis with respect to classification as the 
fission field ? 

Dr. Hugues. That is a good way to put it. The explosion of fission 
bombs has not been declassified, but fission for production of power 
has been largely declassified. 

Mr. Meaper. All you are saying to this committee—— 

Dr. Huaues. Is do the same for fusion. 

Mr. Meaper. The same declassification for fusion ? 

Dr. Hvueues. That is right. 

Mr. Meaper. Do I understand that is under consideration at the 
present time ? 

Dr. Huenrs. What has happened is that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has now arranged that people with “L” clearance can get 
some information on fusion, on production of power by fusion, not 
the H-bomb. But I don’t know if that means they will get all the in- 
formation on fusion for power production. 

Mr. Meaper. But with respect to fission you don’t even need an “L” 
clearance ¢ 

Dr. Hvueues. That is right. That is, the European countries are 
able to design reactors to produce power and build them. There is 
not much left that is still secret. 

Mr. Meaper. I gathered, and I am not sure I understood you cor- 
rectly, that denial of access to this information to those who are inter- 
ested in generating power, electrical power from atomic energy, is an 
injustice to'them, because the fusion field may make the fission field 
of electrical power development obsolete in a short time. 

Dr. Hucurs. The point I was making was, it is unfair to with- 
hold information on fusion to people who are in the fission business— 
that is, for producing power—because they don’t have the figures 
that will tell them whether fusion will compete with fission for pro- 
ducing energy. 
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Mr. Mraper. I gathered you expected it would be more economical 
to produce electrical energy through the fusion process. 

Dr. Huaues. I am not revealing anything about what—that is 

Mr. Meaper. I got the impression that these, industrialists who 
want to develop electrical energy from either fission or fusion might 
be encouraged to go and spend their money in the fission field while 
the Government is keeping the fusion field all to itself, and they then 
might find, after they had made their investment, that their invest- 
ment wasn’t worth very much because of new developments in the 
fusion field. 

Dr. Hucues. That is exactly the criticism that I heard many times 
in Europe. That is, the countries are hesitant to go ahead because of 
what might happen in fusion. The McKinney report said the same 
thing, even about companies in the United States, that they might 
be reluctant to put their money into fission because of what might 
happen in fusion. 

Mr. Trerie. According to the Commission, we had better fiddle 
with fission a lot more before we start fooling around with fusion 
because, as they say on page 62 here: 

It was emphasized at Geneva and in all subsequent discussions that the pro- 
gram called Project Sherwood is considered a very long-range effort. 


Then they say: 


Many years of intensive theoretical and experimental effort will be requirea 
before the first prototype of an operating thermonuclear machine is developed. 

Dr. Hugues. But as of the time of Geneva, the AEC hadn’t said 
even that much, you see. Now, I know a lot of other things I could 
tell you, too, but I can’t, because it is still secret. Now, if these things 
that are secret could be told, it would certainly have a—I can’t say 
whether it is a good or bad effect, but it would certainly have a defi- 
nite effect, on the fission programs. 

Mr. Moss. What effect would the development you discussed in 
Copenhagen have on the fusion ? 

Dr. Hugues. There is no connection. 

Mr. Moss. It is entirely on fission ? 

Dr. Hugues. It is entirely fission. 

Incidentally, you might feel that is a very theoretical sort of thing 
with no practical application, but actually even though it is very 
theoretical, it happens to have a direct effect on the stability of very 
high power reactors. That is, this theory helps us to predict whether 
a high power reactor would tend to run away, or explode, if the 
temperature should go up accidentally. So it is a good example of 
now something done in a purely theoretical way can very quickly 
have a practical application. 

Mr. Trerix. Doctor, to what degree do you think the reactors haz- 
ards should be declassified? We have heard a lot of talk about power 
reactors, and so forth, and very little published information on reactor 
hazards. That is your field. What do you think about that? Do 
you think we ought to declassify all information on reactor hazards ? 

Dr. Huaues. I would say “yes,” definitely. 

Mr, Trerte. Have we done it yet ? 

Dr. Hugues. I don’t think so. 

Mr. TrrepLe. Maybe a lot of people wouldn’t want to live within a 
few miles of one of these things if we had ? 
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Dr. Hucnes. I would give the stock answer, that the people who 
know most about it, that is, the scientists, are perfectly willing to sit 
on one all day long. 

Mr. Trerre. They : always have a scram button on it, don’t they ? 

Dr. Hucues. If these terrible things could happen 

Mr. Trepte. Did you ever see a reactor that didn’t have a scram 
button on it? 

Mr. Hueues. No. 

Mr. Moss. Do you think people are inclined to be more fearful when 
knowledge is withheld from them or when they have complete know]- 
edge? 

Dr. Huenes. I would say certainly when knowledge is withheld. 
The more you know about reactors, the less you are afraid of them. 

Mr. Terrie. The more I know about a cobra the more I want to stay 
away from it. 

Dr. Hueues. Your judgment is different. 

Mr. Moss. You fear the cobra because it is different. 

Mr. Trerte. I quote the McKinney panel report. They say the 
experts don’t know the reactor hazards; we haven't properly evalued 
them, and if we have a sudden explosion resulting in a meltdown, it 
could conceivably contaminate many, many square miles and do bil- 
lions of dollars of damage; and, therefore, no private insurance com- 
panies at this time are willing to incur the risk. 

Now, that is the McKinney report on reactor hazards. They say 
some other things, too. 

Mr. Moss. If those are the facts, I think the people should know 
them. 

Mr. Trerte. That is why I addressed the question to Dr. Hughes. 

Dr. Huenes. In the last 5 years, we have learned more and more 
about reactor hazards and actually, the plans for building reactors, 
year by year, always put the reactors closer to centers of popul: ition. 
T mean, for instance, when the Hanford reactors were built, they were 
put about 50 miles away from the nearest village. Now next month: 
a reactor, which has been built at Armour Research Foundation, right 
in the middle of Chicago will start operations. 

Mr. Trepie. How does the power level compare ? 

Dr. Hucues. The power level may be a tenth of Hanford; but the 
point is, if somebody had suggested putting this type that is starting 
next month into operation in "1945, it would never have been approved. 

Mr. Trerrr. Why did we in 1949, then, buy 400,000 acres of land 
in Idaho, which we called the National Reactor Test Site, for the pur- 
pose of loc: ating reactors and testing reactors in this isolated and remote 
area if we intended to build them at Shippensport ? 

Dr. Huenes. It wasa mistake. Let me prove it, because I have spent 
a lot of time trying to talk people into going to work in Idaho, They 
have a terrible time hiring people there, just because it is such a remote 
place and the distances are so great, and I think if you got them to 
admit it, they would say they are very sorry that they put the reactor 
in such a place. It is very difficult to do work. Nobody will go to 
Arco to do research. 

Mr. Mircvety, I am glad Mr. Teeple brought this subject up and 
not the staff of this committee, because you will be interested to know 
we have in the files a letter that has just arrived in connection with 
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some kind of an explosion of minor nature out at Hanford. The local 
newspaper out there got a lead on it. They sought to find out what 
it was all about, and both GE and Atomic Energy out at Hanford 
stated no information would be available until the newspaperman told 
them specifically what kind of an explosion took place. 

Seven days later, a competing newspaper got the story officially 
and came out with it. In the meantime, during that 7 days, that one 
blurb in the newspaper had kind of upset the people there. Atomic 
Energy will one day be asked about that probably, but you know the 
rumor that builds up around a leak like that practically always be- 
comes 10 times more injurious than the true story. If the people 
understand the problem, they do not react so violently to it. The 
illustration given just now should persuade officials to give out more 
information about this reactor opening next month in Chicago. 

Mr. Teepe. I just don’t think there is any correlation between a 
reactor at Chicago and a power reactor like at Shippensport. I refuse 
to place them in the same category. One you are talking about a pro- 
duction reactor, and one you are talking about an experimental re- 
search reactor. We have never seen what would happen when one of 
these high-powered reactors run wild. We had two incidents, the one 
in Canada and the deliberate boiling water reaction we set off. This 
was a deliberate reaction. We know we have a colossus there, and we 
know it has the potential of doing a lot of things. 

Mr. Mircueny. By the way, are you talking about confidential in- 
formation right now ¢ 

Mr. Treerpte. No. We know we have a colossus there, and we know 
it is powerful. I would rather have us learn out in some isolated place 
so if something happens I don’t have to worry about what happened 
to the people in Pittsburgh. That is my point of view. 

Dr. Hueuers. Just because one runs at 20 times the level of the other 
reactor, it doesn’t mean it is a different breed of animal. 

Mr. Treprie. We can talk about the amount of material contained, 
amount of enriched 235 contained. 

Dr. Hueues. The principle is what happened when it blows up. 
What is applicable to a low-power reactor is applicable to a high- 
power reactor. 

Mr. Treepte. Maybe. 

Mr. Meaper. Dr. Hughes, do you have any views on the possibility 
of establishing either a governmentwide pattern of classification sys- 
tems or perhaps one confined to the Defense Department, another for 
the Atomic Energy Commission and possibly a different one for the 
National Advisory Committee on Aeronautics / 

Dr. Huecues. Well, you see I am dealing mainly with the Atomic 
Energy Commission classification, but I would say even there, with 
several types of clearances, even within this one agency, it gets a bit 
complicated, and a little difficult to tell what the status of definite 
pieces of information are, so I would certainly say if that is multi- 
plied by other types of classification, I would say that for somebody 
like Dr. Houston, who has to deal with several of these at once, it must 
be extremely difficult, and if it could be possible to have one system 
it would be of great advantage. 

Mr. Meaper. From your contact with it, do you think that would 
be feasible? We talked about the difference in nomenclature, as be- 
tween agencies, and procedures, and so forth. Do you think it would 
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be feasible to eliminate those differences, or are they inherent in the 
type of research work sponsored by the agencies? 

Dr. Huenes. Well, this is just a feeling; I am no expert on it. 

I would say that research work is similar enough to it so that one 
type of classification would be suitable for all. 

Mr. Mraprer. In other words, you believe it would be possible and 
desirable to have a common pattern of classification ? 

Dr. Hueues. I would say certainly desirable because we do run into 
some confusion, not so much in our own work but when people come 
to talk to us about things. That is, somebody who works in another 
department will say, “I have a certain type of clearance. Does that 
mean I can talk to you about such and such,” and we never know. 

It always takes a long time to find out. 

Mr. Meaper. Are you restricted to the purely scientific or basic 
scientific field as distinguished from other confidential or classified in- 
formation ? 

Dr. Huexes. You mean as far as my own work ? 

Mr. Meaper. No. I mean there are types of classified informa- 
tion other than those which are purely scientific? 

Dr. Huenes. That is right. 

Mr. Mrrcnetu. On that point, Dr. Hughes, do you think it would 
be possible to have an across-the-board Government clearance by sub- 
ject matter in the field of basic research ¢ 

Dr. Huenes. You mean according to subject rather than to De- 
partment of the Government ? 

Mr. Mircuerz. Right. 

Dr. Hucues. I would certainly say so, yes. 

Mr. Mrrcneui. In other words, men in the Navy, Air Force, AEC, 
or anywhere else, could then freely communicate without each having 
justified to the other the “need to know” ? 

Dr. Hueues. Yes. The difficulty that comes up from my stand- 
point, we make basic nuclear measurements which are important to 
designing shields for reactors. Quite often somebody will come to our 
laboratory from the Air Force and want to talk to us about this basic 
information. ‘Then there is always the question: “Is he allowed to 
tell us why he wants it, or are we allowed to give him the information.” 

He will say, “I have type such-and-such clearance in the Air Force.” 

We don’t know if that means that we can give him these cross 
sections he needs for shielding and he never knows whether he can tell 
us what kind of atomic-powered airplane he is designing—that is, 
whether we are entitled to know that. 

Mr. Meaper. Do you know of any study going on within the execu- 
tive branch of the Government to accomplish a common pattern of 
classification systems and common clearance procedures? 

Dr. Hueues. I don’t know of any. 

Mr. Meaper. You think it is important that there should be? 

Dr. Hueues. I certainly do. 

Mr. Mrreneryt. Dr. Struve, would you comment on that, please ? 

Dr. Srrove. I very strongly agree with Dr. Hughes that it is de- 
sirable to have a common pattern of classification in all scientific fields, 
and I would extend this to the types of clearance for scientists. I 
have been very much bothered as a taxpayer with the number of times 
the same people come to me, asking the same questions about the same 
persons on types of Government work that they are not permitted to 
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reveal to me, so that we are duplicating these processes. I myself 
have been cleared any number of times for different sorts of things. 
I don’t remember now what I was cleared for and what I was not 
cleared for. The whole situation seems to me to be a mess, but Mr. 
Chairman, may I go back to a question which Mr. Mitchell asked ¢ 

He asked, where would a scientist go if he is not now cleared for 
secret information, but has a bright idea in some classified field 

Well, now, I can tell you that if I have a bright idea in the field of 
nuclear fusion, I would go to sleep and forget about it, and this 
despite the fact—and I think it is important for the phy sicists and 
for the representatives of the Government to realize that the whole 
idea of nuclear fusion on a large scale was an astronomical develop- 
ment and that the problem of fission on a large scale, that is, the pes- 
sibility of having large-scale energy produced as a result of fission, 
resulted from a very famous conference between a number of physi- 
cists and a number of astronomers in 1939. That is where Bethe got 
his ideas concerning the energy production in the stars. Such a con- 
ference could not now take ‘place, because the physicists could ask 
questions of the astronomers but the astronomers could not ask ques- 
tions of the physicists. My colleague at California, Edward Teller, 
asks me about such things as relativistic electrons in the sky, but he 
does not tell me why he wants that information. He cannot, and I 
am quite sure that Dr. Hughes has information that would be of 
great value in the field of astronomy, if he were only permitted to 
reveal some of it. 

Now, I want to remind you gentlemen that these great develop- 
ments in the nuclear field were started as a result of the free exc hange 
of information between scientists, unrestricted information, and that 
is not now possible. 

We are certainly inhibiting new ideas from rising as a result of such 
discussions, and we are limiting ourselves to smaller groups of people, 
working in very detached fields who are not per mitted to talk to other 
people, ‘and that seems to me to be extremely harmful. 

Now, where the Government should draw the line I do not know. 
Obviously, there must be some line drawn, where secrecy does become 
very important. 

My personal feeling, which is not very well founded, is that we are 
drawing the line a little short of what it ought to be. 

May I make a further comment—— 

Mr. Mraper. What do you mean by short of what it ought to be? 
Do you mean procedures are now too restrictive / 

Dr. Srruve. Yes. To use an expression Dr. Hughes used, I would 
say this is a feeling, I am not working in classified fields at the present 
time, and I just don’t know what these people have found that 1 might 
be able to use in my own research. 

Mr. Moss. And in using it you might be able to contribute something 
to this research ; isn’t that true? 

Dr. Srruve. W ell, I wouldn’t guarantee that, but—— 

Mr. Moss. It is a possibility. 

Dr. Struve. History has shown that that is the way progress has 
been made in the past. 

Dr. Huenes. I think Dr. Struve is being too modest. 

There are many things that go on in fusion, as he knows, that have a 
close relationship to astrophysics, and because the work is limited to 
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people who are cleared, I am sure that the work suffers very much by 
not having the benefit of the minds that have done so much work in 
astrophysics. 

Mr. Moss. Dr. Hughes, when you say “limited” to those who are 
cleared, you mean those who are cleared for that specific assignment ! 

Dr. Hueues. I don’t mean cleared in any general sense. I mean 
cleared to work on that project at the particular place they happen to 
be. 

Mr. Meaper. Dr. Struve, when Dr. Teller came to you and wanted 
some information in the field in which you are an expert, was he a 
sufficient expert in that field to frame his question so that you could 
give him a responsive answer, or would you have been better able to 
advise and assist him if you had understood his purpose in asking for 
the informat ion ? 

Dr. Struve. Dr. Teller is so brilliant a man that he can ask me ques- 
tions in the form which I can answer without my knowing what the 
purpose of the question is. 

Mr. Mirenevyt. Could you explain to the subcommittee how you 
could possibly answer questions unless they are pinpointed to a certain 
extent? Wouldn’t it be far better if you knew the purpose of the 
ee 

Dr. Struve. Certainly, it would be better. 

Mr. Mite HELL. Did you get a clearance to talk to Dr. Teller? 

Dr. Srruve. I had no reason to ask for a clearance. My work is not 
classified, my own work, and as I said before, if 1 did have an idea in 
the nuclear field, I would forget it. 

Dr. Hugues. Also, sometimes a clearance is a disadvantage. That 
is, Sometimes people with clearance can’t go to Europe, whereas, some- 
body without clearance can. So some scientists are reluctant to ask 
for clearance. It means they have to say at home. 

Mr. Mircuett. Please emphasize that point. That is the point. Dr. 
Brode was getting at although he didn’t say it. I don’t know how 
Dr. Hughes manages to get around like he does, but most scientists 
who have been cleared and are working on certain projects have diffi- 
culty getting a passport and getting to discuss their project with other 
people. One of the big tendencies that has come before this commit- 
tee from the scientists is that they are now running away from the 
Government, and from the necessity of getting some kind of clear- 
ance, because it restricts them in their travel. 

Dr. Hueues. Actually, it has happened to me. In 1954, when I was 
a Fulbright professor in England, I was asked by the State Depart- 
ment if I would be willing to go to India and Pakistan and give a 
series of lectures,and I said I would. I even arranged to make the t trip 
and changed some of my other plans. 

Then at the last minute—I don’t know why the State Department 
didn’t do it sooner but at the last minute, the State Department 
checked with the AEC, and the General Manager of the AES said 
“No.” He said, “He can’t go,” and so I was told by the State Depart- 
ment, “It is too bad.” The reason was that I knew these classified 
things and they felt it wasn’t right for me to be wandering around. 
Soe it certainly happens. 

Mr. Mircnetx. You bring up a very interesting point. This morn- 
ing you mentioned that an invitation has been extended to about 20 
scientists, didn’t you? 
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Dr. Hugues. That is right. I guess 10 days ago, about. 20 scientists 
in the United States got invitations from the Russian Academy of 
Sciences in Moscow to attend a conference in Moscow in the middle of 
May. 

Mr. Mircueiy. This coming May? 

Dr. Huaues. That is right, and these scientists have now asked the 
State Department what they should do. Now again, there is a sort of 
feeling on the part of some of these people that the ones who have 
clearance and have had access to secret information might not be 
allowed to go, where those who don’t have any clearance will be allowed 
to go. I don’t say there is any decision to that effect, but there is a 
general feeling that that is what might happen. 

Mr. Mireuet.. I wonder if we could take that a little further. 
Supposing that those who have clearance finally are not permitted to 
go and those without the clearance are permitted to go. Then what- 
ever they might learn of value as a result of their travels they would 
not be free to discuss with you if it applied to your particular field 
unless they were cleared. Otherwise, you couldnt talk with them 
about it, could you? 

Dr. Hugues. That isright. Of course, the other effect is that in the 
future, people would be much less willing, be very reluctant, to partici- 
pate in classified work ; that is, they would feel that having a clearance 
is a disadvantage. 

Mr. Trerte. What these gentlemen are doing is saying that: “We 
live in difficult times.” I mean the reason for this classification, the 
reason for certain restrictions on travel exist because we have poised 
against us a great military threat to our existence. It would be a 
much happier life if we didn’t have it, but we would be childishly 
naive if we didn’t accept that it existed. Consequently, scientists oc- 
cupy no unique position insofar as discharging their responsibilities 
to society are concerned. 

We expect toolmakers to work, sometimes we expect toolmakers 
to work on guns, when they would rather, much rather, work on other 
things which give a more productive life. Se ientists, too, in these 
perilous times when there is some reason to believe that two societies 
are facing e: ach other across a barr ier, scientists are expected and have 
always and probably will always contribute their part to the national 
defense. It is the times that create these things. 

Mr. Mircuetz. I think that is an oversimplification of a very com- 
plex problem. 

Mr. Trerte. When I hear Dr. Struve say—— 

Dr. Huenes. I think you missed the point. 

Mr. Teepe. Dr. Struve said facetiously if he got a bright idea in 
fission he would forget it. 

Dr. Srruve. It was not facetious. I intentionally do not try to 
work on the problem of steller energies, because I feel that I cannot 
get adequate information from the physicists. 

Mr. Mrrcnety. I think that you are not alone in that, Dr. Struve. 
Yesterday, Dr. Livingston indicated that MIT had refused a contract 
because it involved security; they didn’t want to take it. He also 
indicated that a survey of graduate students in science showed that 
they did not desire to go into fields requiring tight security clear- 
ances. I think this is a part of the problem we are studying here, and 
we can’t just say that this doesn’t exist or assume that it is completely 
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justified without first examining all of the facts and determining 
whether ours is the best program that could be devised within the 
framework of the security requirements of this Nation. 

Dr. Hveues. I don’t think that the scientists are disloyal or don’t 
want to work on secret projects. They simply want to see the work 
organized correctly ; that is, there is no reason why these 20 scientists 
shouldn’t go to Moscow, no matter how much secret work they have 
done. The meeting in Moscow is on an unclassified subject, and there 
is no reason in my mind why a man can’t go to Moscow, even if he 
has done a lot of secret work. 

Mr. MrrceneiL. Well, would the danger—I will ask it for you 

Mr. Trerte. You don’t ask anything for me. 

Mr. Mircnet. Is there any danger that in the course of his visit 
to Russia, the scientist might innocently leak some of the secrets he 
has been working on ¢ 

Dr. Huenes. I would say “No,” and I would quote Mr. Teeple, 
who said just before lunch that he is very much impressed with how 
the scientists keep things secret that are supposed to be secret. 

Mr. Trepte. I think | you do an enormous job. 

Mr. Moss. Doesn’t the security program require that if there is a 
question of a man spilling information carelessly, he isn’t cleared, that 
that is one of the suitability factors? 

Mr. Trrrre. I hope that if 20 go, 20 come back. I just hope we 
don’t read in the paper 

Mr. Mrreney. I didn’t want to ask that, Mr. Teeple, but you 
brought it up. 

Mr. Moss. Of course, that is an entirely speculative question. 

Mr. Mrronei. Dr. Urey said practically the same thing this morn- 
ing, that right after he got through on the Manhattan project, I believe 
in 1945-46, he started “seeking something to get his teeth into that 
would not be classified or would not be the subject of classification. 
I believe he mentioned he was engaged in depths of the solar system 
and also in the ancient oceans. 

Somewhere along the line I think I read that if we could harness 
the rays of the sun, we might supplant the energy of the atom. The 
day may come when that would replace the atomic- -energy program. 
In that particular field, Dr. Struve, could you comment as to whether 
there is anything going on now? 

Dr. Srrvve. I don’t think that for practical purposes the utilization 
of direct energy from the sun will ever replace the nuclear energy. I 
believe that the possibilities of utilizing nuclear power so enormously 
exceed the possibility of developing energy from all the rays of the 
sun that fall upon the earth, that there just is no comparison between 
the two. 

Mr. Mircuet,. Dr. Struve, what would be your reaction to granting 
this request of the 20 scientists to go to Russia today ? 

Dr. Srruve. Well, I think the United States would take a very 
small risk. I think if a war should break out while these scientists 
are in the Soviet Union, they would not return. 

Now this to me would appear to be a risk which this country could 
well afford. After all, we have a lot more than 20 first-class scientists 
in the United States. These people would be very unhappy individ- 
uals if they were locked up somewhere in a prison camp or made to 
work for the Soviet Union, and every individual who decides to go to 
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the Soviet Union, I think, must make up his own mind whether he 
personally is willing to take this very small risk, but if he is willing 
to go, then I think it would be to the advantage of the United States 
that he should go, and I have advocated all along the idea of sending 
competent scientists to the Soviet Union in order to gather as much 
information about their work as is possible. It is true that we would 
probably contribute more unclassified information to the Russians 
than we would get from them, but I think that we often have to pay 
more than we would like to obtain certain benefits. 

If I buy an overcoat I pay more for it than I think the overcoat is 
worth, but I need an overcoat, and so I pay what it costs me, and I 
think the same sort of thing applies i in the case of scientists. We can- 
not afford to let the Russians make discoveries that remain unknown 
to us. 

We have to find out what they are doing, even if in return we have 
to give them more information about our own unclassified results. 

Now I think the committee should not completely disregard the 
possibility of some inadvertent leakage of classified information. 
After all, human nature being what it is may make it possible that 
some slight leakage could occur. I personally don’t believe it will 
oceur in “this case, but even that very small risk seems to me to be 
justified. 

Dr. Hucues. The field that will be discussed at Moscow is high 
energy research; that is, research in the billion-volt region, which is 
quite separate from atomic energy, which means the chance of giving 
information inadvertently would be small—much smaller than at 
Geneva, where we talked about subjects right up to the boundary of 
secrecy, ‘and yet I am sure there has been no feeling at all that informa- 
tion was leaked at Geneva by people inadvertently. 

I would agree the chance is very small. 

Mr. Mrrcneti. Dr. Hughes, when you were at the Atoms for Peace 
Conference in Geneva, did you detect in any of your conversations 
with the Russian scientists a German influence? 

Dr. Hucues. I would say I detected none at all. My impression 
was that the work was almost completely Russian. That is, they 
seemed to have pushed every field of development in atomic energy. 
They didn’t seem to let anything ap 

Mr. Mrrcuett. You remember right after war there was a lot of 
talk of Germans being removed to the Soviet Union—a lot of the scien- 
tific brains—and I wondered if you had seen any evidence of that 
influence. 

Dr. Hucurs. No. In fact, I talked to one of the German scientists 
who had been picked up. He is now back in Freiburg, Germany, and 
he told me that he wasn’t too happy when he was in Russia because he 
wasn’t really let into what was going on. That is, he felt that he was 
sort of on the outside, so I really feel that the Russians have pride in 
their own work and that they didn’t depend much on either spies or on 
the German scientists. 

Mr. Trerie. They have a most repressive security system in com- 
parison to ours. 

Dr. Hueues. Definitely. 

Mr. Trerte. How do you account for their technological success ? 

Dr. Huenes. In two ways. I would say you have to distinguish 
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between basic science, on which the technological development de- 
pends, and the technological development. For instance, the type of 
reactors they made, w hich are rather crude reactor s, that is largely a 
matter of industrial development—just making the thing. It doesn’t 
really depend on developments in basic science. I would say they 
haven’t moved ahead tremendously fast, in general, in this basic 
science. I think our lead is much greater in basic science than it is 
in the technological developments. 

Mr. Trerte. Than it is in applied ¢ 

Dr. Huenes. I think in applied work they have done remarkably 
well and there I don’t think all these arguments for openness and 
freedom of science are quite as pertinent. 

Mr. Trrrtr. I think there is the first time that we are in complete 
agreement. If Dr. Hughes will agree with me—and I will shake your 
hand on that—that in the applic: itions of technology that is where 
we draw the line, then I think we have got something. 

Mr. Moss. I think that view has been expressed repeatedly before 
the committee during the 2 days of hearings. Where to draw the line 
is the problem we find. 

Mr. Terrie. Is there in reality such a line, Doctor? 

Dr. Hvcnes. No. It isa broad boundary, really. There are extreme 
things which are certainly basic science, extreme things which are 
just ‘straightfor ward manufacture. 

Mr. TEEPLE. It is the no-man’s land that gives us trouble. 

Dr. Hueues. It is the in-between. 

Mr. Moss. It is, I think, almost a question of emphasis in how we 
apply classification. 

Dr. Hucues. We would probably disagree on fusion. I would say 
fusion is still in the region of basic science where we need some rei uly 
revolutionary bright ideas. It is not so much that we just need to 
go build it. 

Mr. Terrie. I would say the scientists on the classification board 
say to the contrary, so being a layman I have to accept their opinion. 

‘Dr. Hvcnes. Let us not get into that. 

Mr. Moss. For the record, I again point out that an assumption has 
been made that they have freely arrived at a decision. There is still 
the question of how much the policy of the agencies, or the rules and 
regulations, might have weighted their decision. It is our hope that 
as we have the other agencies of Government before the committee, 
we might finally be able to determine how much policy pressure is 
brought to bear on these men in arriving at decisions as to whether or 
not something should be classified or freely available. 

Mr. Trepte. That, of course, is the hypothesis under which you 
must work. I speak from my own experience in the atomic energy 
program, and I have a great deal of confidence in the ability of these 
scientists to express their opinions. They express them firmly and if 
I have ever seen anything difficult to do, it 1s to try to put pressure 
on a scientist, because they do not yield to pressure very easily. So I 
would be quite amazed—TI will be quite amazed if you prove that the 
declassification board of the Commission, or the General Advisory 
Board of the Atomic Energy Commission, allows themselves to be 
pressured in giving recommendations which they do not feel gibe with 
their technical opinions, because I find them to be pretty intellectually 
determined people. 
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Mr. Moss. That is one of the things I think we have to establish. 
Mr. Mircuetyt. That is one of the reasons also why Mr. Trevor 
ardner resigned, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Terepie. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. He had some definite ideas, and he took the door 
rather than to stay and not be able to sell his idea. I believe that was it. 

Mr. Trerte. I think, Mr. Chairman, under the difficulties of the 
times in which we live, and with the complexities of the problems 
which face us, there is being done a very, very good job. 

Mr. Moss. We are not yet prepared to question that. We are just 
trying to discover all that we can about it, because one of the character- 
istics of our type of society is that we can probe and question, always 
looking for the development of a better system. We hope we can come 
up W ith a better system. 

Mr. Meaper. I would like to observe that perhaps Mr. Teeple has 
made a contribution to our record by bringing in a little discord. 

Mr. Trerte. May I say one concluding thing, since I have said so 
much today! We have talked a lot about science. I say to you gentle- 
men that the greatest science in the world is the science of government 
because if government goes too far to the right or too far to the left 
it will suborn your science, it will close your laboratories, close your 
schools, destroy your religion. It is a very important function which 
you are now performing, and I am certain that you will realize that 
within the realm of human errors there are conscientious scientists 
by the thousands wrestling with this problem every day—piece of 
pers by piece of paper— and doing the best possible job they know 

ow to do. 

Mr. Moss. We owe a great deal to our scientists. 

Mr. Meaper. I would like to observe that Mr. Teeple has disagreed 
with another great philosopher. Socrates said there is no science of 
government. 

Mr. Terrie. The basic element in science is the freedom to dissent, 
sir. 

Mr. Moss. Gentlemen, that concludes the hearings for today, and I 
want to express to each of you, on behalf of the committee, our deep 
appreciation for the contribution you have made to our study. We 
may want to direct further inquiries to you later as we progress in 
our study of this important question. 

Thank you very much. 

The committee will now adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned until Friday, 
March 9, 1956, at 10 a. m. \ 
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Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT INFORMATION, 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in the 
caucus room, Old House Office Building, Hon. John E. Moss, Jr., 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Moss, Fascell, and Meader. 

Also present: John J. Mitchell, chief counsel; J. Lacey Reynolds, 
senior consultant; and Mr. Samuel J. Archibald, staff director. 

Mr. Moss. The subcommittee will now come to order. 

I would like to invite the panel members to take their seat here at 
the table. 

Dr. Bronk? 

Professor HENDERSON. He is not here. 

Mr. Moss. The precedure which we will follow this morning will be 
to have statements from each of the members of the panel, followed 
by a summarization of the hearings of the past 2 days by Professor 
Henderson. Then the members of the committee and of the staff will 
direct questions to the panel, and any member of the panel desiring to 
direct questions to any other member of the panel can do so. We want 
the broadest possible discussion of the informational policies of the 
Government in the field of science. 


I would ask that each panel member, before giving his statement, 
briefly outline his background. 

We will start with Prof. Malcolm C. Henderson, of Catholic 
University. 


STATEMENT OF PROF. MALCOLM C. HENDERSON, CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Henperson. My name is Malcolm C. Henderson, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., where I have lived for the last 10 years. I am at present 
research professor of physics at the Catholic University of America. 
Before that I was with the Federal Civil Defense Administration in 
charge of atomic test operations. 

From 1949 to 1953 I was Deputy Director of the Office of Intelli- 
gence in the Atomic Energy Commission, and for the 3 years prior to 
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that I was was with G-2 in the Pentagon, on the atomic energy intel- 
ligence desk. 

I am a nuclear physicist by training. I got my doctorate in 1928 
in Cambridge, England, and am a graduate of Yale University. I 
was working with atoms for 17 years before they became important. 

At the chairman’s request, part of the material that I shall present 
to you this morning comes from some remarks that I made last May to 
the American Society of Newspapers Editors on a subject that was 
at the time much in the news. That is to say, with the Executive 
order setting up the Office of Stategic Information in the Commerce 
Department under Mr. R. Karl Honaman; the purposes of this office, 
while laudable, seemed to me completely unattainable in practice, and 
stultifying to science in general in ways not completely understood 
by the administration. 

As you will remember, the intention was to educate the public and 
the press in general so that without direct censorship unclassified in- 
formation would not be published if it seemed likely to be of aid to the 
enemy. The carrying out of this function of the office would have 
resulted in exactly the type of suppression of technical and scientific 
information that this committee has heard roundly condemned by 
nearly all of its witnesses. This office represented another step in 
the direction of ees and circumscription of information, and 
is entirely the wrong direction in which to move public sentiment about 
scientific information at the present time. 

In the interest of saving time I have eliminated many of the paren- 
theses and attempts at being erudite. With this as an introduction, 
these are my opinions on the Office of Strategic Information. 

It is a considerable risk, in the present neurotic temper of the times, 
although I think the temper has improved in the past year, for anyone 
to say a Government proposal for increased restrictions on the flow of 
information is impractical, ineffective, and actively detrimental. 

For whatever the assurance may be worth in this atmosphere, I want 
to assure you that I favor strengthened security laws and better se- 
curity controls to deal with properly classified materials; that I feel 
it is quite possible that more technical data has, in fact, been released 
than 1s really necessary, and that the pressures brought to bear by the 
press and other media have often led to giving out material that should 
have been held longer. I say this after 7 years of experience on the 
inside of the Gov ernment, dealing with release of materials. 

I have never myself favored the declassification and release of any 
information within my own area of competence, unless there was 
clearly no compromise to the security of the Nation and unless there 
was a clear gain to be obtained from the release. 

I believe in a strict application of the need-to-know principle. 

Now that I have supported the need-to-know principle so strongly, 
you may wonder why I am here at all, nominally in opposition to Mr. 
Honaman. Mr. Honaman was appointed last week to be Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs; in effect, in charge of Penta- 
gon public information. 

In brief, it is because I feel there is a very real and continuing need 
to know on the part of the intelligent public, and the scientific public, 
I might add, a need that goes much deeper and is much more im- 
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portant than the present administration with its constantly increasing 
restrictiveness, seems willing to grant. 

The general problem of secrecy in scientific research, and the general 
effect of secrecy on the scientists and on our culture already has been 
covered most ably and extensively by others; most notably by Lloyd 
Berkner in his speech at Dartmouth last November. You will note 
he was talking about secrecy as applied to properly classified material. 
In the discussion last May we were dealing with material that was 
unclassified, but as yet unpublished, and arguments apply all the more 
cogently to that material. 

I want to deal instead with specific developments in the last 2 years, 
since the change in administration, developments that, with one ex- 
ception, seem to me to be heading in the wrong direction. The excep- 
tion to this wrong-headedness is Executive Order 10501, a document 
that is familiar to most of us. This document severely limits the 
authority to classify, eliminates one classification and provides for a 
continuing review of classified information. 

To a former bureaucrat like me, this document bears the marks of 
long and painstaking committee history, with a careful steering from 
someone who knew the problem intimately, and had the power to push 
it through. 

A common criticism of the order has been, of course, that while the 
the power to classify is definite, and the responsibility clear, the warn- 
ing against overclassification carries no penalty with it, and the 
mechanism for continual review and down- grading is left indefinite 
and discretionary. 

However, from the Government standpoint, the trouble is that 10501 
is too clearcut and definite. It deals only with material that can be 
put into one of the three surviving categories: Top secret, secret, and 
confidential. The old restricted classification is gone, unlamented by 
most. 

What about all the other data and documents and installations that 
might have some bearing on national security? Things that cannot 
be ‘kept secret because they are out in the open, accessible to all who 
will take the trouble to ask or to carry a camera 

Things like the Nike cabislincionms the sailings of ships, the long- 
range weather forecasts, sunspot numbers, earthquakes, atomic-bomb 
tests, the physical appearance of secret installations from the air, and 
so on and so on 4 

About matters of this sort the administration is playing an illogical 
and self-defeating game. Some or all of them are to be set apart in a 
new category alled “strategic information,” and the press is to be 
educated to recognize them and to be self-denying about publishing 
them. 

There is obviously a feeling in high places in this country that any 
information, classified or not, will help our enemies too much. Evi- 
dently, the Soviets feel that way, too. 

Even the day the apple trees blossom in the Ukraine and the day 
the ice goes out of the Neva are classified items, not to speak of census 
figures, production rates on any commodity, and all sorts of other 
things we make no bones about publishing yet. 
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There is a blind faith in this country that somehow more and more 
secrecy will save us. I want to urge most emphatically that the cri- 
terion should be, as Nordheim says in the November Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists: 

Does releasing of an item help the enemy more than it helps us? If, in the 
judgment of the expert who knows the whole picture, it does so, then it should 
be kept classified at an appropriate level. If it does not, then it should be 
unclassified and available for publication * * * 

The only way we can get the full good out of technological advances 
is to have them w idely. known. Suppression of classified material, 
while necessary, is bad enough, but the suppression of nonclassified 
material, “strategic information” we are to call it now, is much worse. 

What will happen is that suppression in the newspapers must, of 
course, be accompanied by suppression in all media, and in particular 
in the technical journals, trade papers, house organs, proceedings of 
learned societies, and everywhere technical material of general interest 
is published. 

Now, when the technical journal is censored for unclassified ma- 
terial as well as classified, the technician, engineer, and scientists will 
really have blinders and ear muffs put on him. It is just this sort 
of information that keeps him active, interested, and productive, and 
it is to the wide dissemination of such information that American 
technology owes a large measure of its success. 

It is all ver vy well to talk of a “gray area,” not classified or classi- 
fiable but important to the enemy, of which every editor is supposed 
to learn enough to avoid publication of items in it when they reach 
him. I cannot see how such a vague responsibility could be expected 
to work in peacetime, or over a long term of cold war. 

Mr. Honaman, with his long experience in education, and as pub- 
lisher of a technical journal, may feel that technical things are easy, 
and that any editor can be brought to a state of avecheden of tech- 
nical and military matters so that he can decide whether or not publi- 
cation of a given item should be undertaken. And that all editors so 
trained will reach the same conclusion about each item. 

The real handicap the people on my side of this argument have to 
face is that the damage that can result from incautious publication 
is evident, immediate, and direct, and the discussion about it is fraught 
with the emotions raised by an apparent attack on security. 

On the other hand, the benefits that follow from real candor, in 
areas even where it is fully justified, have to be explained. They are 
long-range, indefinite, and seem merely traditional. I earnestly be- 
lieve e, nevertheless, that the benefits are very real and important. 

It does not do any good for the Office of Strategic ieee to 
disclaim any attempt at censorship. Censorship is no less censorship 
because it is informal and voluntary. 

Let us have restrictions on classified information, and let us put 
teeth in the law so we can prosecute and convict those who leak classi- 
fied material, but let us put no faith in a general atmosphere of secrecy 
in a “gray area. 

In Russia all information is classified except what is specifically 
QO. K.’d for release. In this happier country only designated things 
are withheld. Once we get to a state where we permit the borders 
of the classified realm to be fuzzy we are on the road to complete 
control of the press and information media. 
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I don’t know whether that is altogether applicable. There are 
arts of it which are applicable to what we have been discussing 
hiaré, and I thought it would be useful to have that much in the 
record. 

I have other things to say, but you wish, I understand for me to 
hold those for a moment. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Finney, Washington correspondent for the Buffalo 
Evening News. You have a statement? 


STATEMENT OF NAT S. FINNEY, WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT, 
THE BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


Mr. Finney. I am chief of the Washington Bureau of the Buffalo 
Evening News. For that paper, and for the Minneapolis and Des 
Moines newspapers, I have been stationed in Washington as a corre- 
spondent since 1941. 

I have served otherwise as the editor of the afternoon paper in 
Minneapolis for a brief time between 1950 and 1952. I had the good 
fortune to receive some recognition in 1948, professional recognition, 
for some work done in connection with the formulation, I think I 
should say, of the original order that expanded the classification 
system. 

I received the Raymond Clapper award for disclosing that, a little 
prematurely, from some of the reactions to it, and subsequently the 
Pulitzer prize for national affairs reporting, so that I think it a fair 
statement that I have followed this general problem for a considerable 
length of time, and more particularly as regards atomic energy, be- 
cause rather fortuitously I was introduced to some of the nuclear 
problems as a reporter in Minneapolis a good many years ago. 

When I discovered on the occasion of a visit of Dr. Urey to that 
city that I didn’t know anything about isotopes and neither did any- 
body else, I imposed on some of my old University of Minnesota 
college friends to explain the matter to me, and the explanation turned 
out to have subsequent value. 

In an article in the Bulletin of Atomic Scientists last September, 
1 suggest that I thought the time had come for the AEC to launch 
a good deal more affirmative attempt to foster popular understanding 
of atomic-energy accomplishments and problems. The article was 
strictly intended as constructive suggestion rather than as criticism. 

What prompted it was a personal realization that while a great deal 
of information was in a sense available at the AEC, there were bar- 
riers to popularization. This seemed to me to be the situation at a 
time when much broader popular understanding was desirable to sus- 
tain certain hastening developments in atomic policy, both foreign 
und domestic. 

I think we are all familiar with them. They are, let us say, the 
problem of public policy in the field of atomic power and the develop- 
ing problem that is represented really by the open-sky suggestion of 
the President. 

It is the usual rule, and I think a good one, that if information is 
available the press itself should attend to putting it into forms that 
make it digestible. A Government agency’s responsibility ends, ordi- 
narily, when information is made available. But it seems to me that 
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atomic-energy information is a special case. There are two fairly 
obvious factors that seem to me to make this true. The information 
is often recondite—it is understandable in the raw only to very 
highly trained people—and operating a Government monopoly in 
a high science area is extraordinary as a Government situation. Thus 
if comparable information were available elsewhere outside of this 
monopoly, Government might follow standard procedures, or, if the 
activity were well within a layman’s grasp, open records might suf- 
fice, but neither is the case. 

What I suggested in the Bulletin article was that the AEC assign 
a very few especially competent people to the special task of helping 
general reporters find and interpret declassified information. I would 
like to be sure that it is understood that I emphasize “general re- 
porters.” I am talking about the men here in Washington who may 
have to handle a story on Capitol Hill one day, and one over in the 
departments or at the White House, the next, and who cannot by any 
stretch of the imagination be considered science reporters. 

I think I might say that some testimony that Commissioner Libby 
gave a Senate committee led me to think that there would be a kindly 
reception for my suggestion at the AEC, and I sort of hoped to hurry 
it along and perhaps overcome some of the resistances that it might 
encounter, and I am told that the AEC has tried to make some of its 
regular people available to perform this interpretive service. 

1 know they have been made available tome. I have never had any 
difficulty seeing them. They haven't been able to find the trio of Larry 
Hafstad’s I hoped they could get. Again I believe that they: have 
tried, and I cannot say that their lac ‘k of success surprises me. These 
people are very hard to find, and it is very hard to get them to under- 
take a chore of this sort and abandon their own particular scientific 
work. 

I should add that I think one of the difficulties that they have en- 
countered is that when they find somebody who can do this sort of a 
job of interpreting—that is, filling in, general reporters, it has invari- 
ably turned out that there are three other places where they are des- 
perately needed, and because these talents seem to go in a bundle. 

I think the AEC has tried to turn toward a more affirmative infor- 
mation policy in recent months, and I have no doubt that they saw 
the need of this just as clearly as I did. Heaven knows they had it 
impressed upon them through various activities here on the Hill. 

I think they have had some splendid backing in trying to move for- 
ward on a more affirmative information policy from the Joint Com- 
mittee, and I believe the White House has given them some encourage- 
ment toward a more outgoing policy. 

However, I am convinced that a great deal more needs to be done 
to foster broad, popular understanding of atomic-energy policy and 
progress. 

As an instance, I am sure that the implications of President Eisen- 
hower’s allocation of 40,000 kilograms of uranium 235 for peaceful 
uses must have been a lot better understood in the Kremlin than it 
was in many American State houses, and I don’t think that is a good 
situation. Again, it is not difficult for me to imagine a situation in 
which Members of Congress might find themselves in trouble trying 
to tell their constituents whys and wherefores of President Eisen- 
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hower’s proposition to Premier Bulganin, supposing that the Rus- 
sians accepted the ———- which I recognize is a large supposition. 

So on the broadest terms, I don’t see how sound policy y can be made 
and administered in this area in a democracy where pouplar consent 
is usually indispensable unless there is a basis for popular under- 
standing of policy. I think you can do some things for a while on the 
basis of public confidence and authorities, but that that procedure 
involves a special risk. 

If the country gets caught with its pants down, through a failure of 
confidence in authority, there is almost never time to generate the 
popular understanding that might save the situation. 

I think we have been a little tardy about developing popular under- 
standing of atomic-energy problems, and that in all the circum- 
stances—and I think they are unusual and could become urgent—it 
would be wise for us to build a fire under this. 

That is the comment that I have on this particular article in which 
I was given to understand you had a special interest. I would be 
pleased | to subscribe to what Dr. Henderson has said. I went through 
the affair Honaman. 

May I just add parenthetically that the thing about that that left 
me slightly baffled was how a gracious and likable individual could 
show up in Washington with such a total ignorance of the implications 
of the experience with voluntary censorship during the war. Some 
of that was about as voluntary as having a pair of ice tongs put in your 
ears, and I can tell you that newspaper editors are patriots, make no 
mistake about it. You suggest that they do something for the welfare 
of this country, and that is what they are going to do. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Moss. Thank you, Mr. Finney. 

Mr. John Pfeiffer, president of the National Association of Science 
Writers. 

Mr. Pretrrer. In view of the fact that I am the only one who 
does not have a prepared statement, may I suggest that the other pre- 
pared statements be read first? Is that all right? 

Mr. Moss. It is. Mr. Gerard Piel, publisher of Scientific American. 


STATEMENT OF GERARD PIEL, PUBLISHER, SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


Mr. Pre. I don’t have a prepared statement, either, but I will be 
happy to be Alfonse to Mr. Pfeiffer’s Gaston. 

I am publisher of Scientific American. 

Like Mr. Finney I should also assure you that my academic quali- 
fications do not exceed that of a bachelor of arts. 

Scientific American is a publication which covers current advances 
in all departments of fundamental research. It has today a circula- 
tion of 150,000. This means that the magazine goes to that element in 
our population as_a whole which has a responsible interest in the 
work of science. For us who edit the magazine there has been an 
even more wonderful discovery about what can be done here. We dis- 
cover that Scientific American, although it is addressed to the inter- 
ested layman, has become a medium for internal communication 
within science. It fills a gap in the communications of science, which 
is communication between the disciplines and across the boundaries of 
the specialties into which science is divided. 
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So we see scientific communication from a particular strategic 
vantage point. It is at the boundaries, at the interfaces between the 
disciplines, that the new and original innovations in science come. 
It is through exchange between the disciplines that the great advances 
take place. In short, we see communication here at the rather high 
ievel of cross-fertilization. 

I want to speak to you out of my experience with communication in 
science and to give you some specific and concrete examples of what 
the function of communication is in the advance of science. 

These hearings have been concerned with measures taken by the 
Federal Government to inhibit communication. By an unhappy con- 
fusion in our semantics we have come to think of security as secrecy. 
We think of security, that kind of security, as an end in itself and 
not as the means to the larger end of national security. Under the 
security policies of the Federal Government, we had seen procedures 
and practices adopted by the Government which are foreign and even 
repugnant to our traditions, You have had in the last 3 days testi- 
mony from scientists who have personally experienced what this 
means, and you see that they don’t like it. 

We have a dilemma here, it seems. As it was put by Henry D. 
Smyth: 

Everyone agrees that freedom of speech is something we would fight to defend, 
but everyone is agreed that the technological details of atomic and other weapons 
should be kept secret. 

Here we have the abstract principle of freedom of speech, set 
against the harsh demands of practical reality. It is not hard to 
predict in such situations how the dispute is going to come out. There 
is just no question that harsh practical reality, being concrete, will 
tend to outweight the abstraction of merely good principle. 

I would like to try to show you today, however, how the principle 
of freedom of communication in science is itself the summary wisdom 
of hard, practical experience, and that we ought to take account of the 
hard practicality of freedom in communication and of its importance 
to the advance of science. 

The problem of dealing with secrets is an old one in Government. 
It existed and had to be dealt with by Governments long before we 
had democracy. The concern of governments is with state secrets, 
which are close to what are really true secrets,—the kind of secrets 
which you won’t know unless I tell you. They are concerned with 
codes, with wave lengths, caliber, horsepower, range, rate, and scale. 
But the disclosure even of this kind of secret in the contest between 
states is only a matter of time. Ultimately they become known to the 
enemy through our use of them and the enemy’s interception and cap- 
ture. 

But these are different from the secrets of nature with which science 
is concerned. The secrets of nature are open to the discovery by scien- 
tists all over the world. As Harold Urey said in his appearance here, 
to understand and to originate require approximately the same com- 
petence. 

The truth of this statement is sustained by the history of science, 
where we see time and again the classical situation of simultaneous 
discovery of fundamental knowledge by scientists working in entire 
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independence of one another, and in ignorance of each other’s work. 

The classical story is that of Newton and Leibniz, who simultane- 
ously within the same half decade discovered the calculus; of Priestley, 
an Englishman, and Scheele, a Swede, who simultaneously made the 
discovery of oxygen; Joseph Henry here in America, Michael Faraday 
in England, and of Lenz in Russia, who simultaneously came upon the 
principle of induction, upon which the dynamo was based, upon which 
mechanical energy is converted to electrical energy, the event in science 
in the 19th century which had as large an effect on human affairs as the 
discovery of the atom. 

Simultaneity of invention was true when there were fewer scientists 
than today, working on fewer questions and narrower frontiers of 
research. ‘Today simultaneity is even more frequent, despite the in- 
crease in the efficiency and volume of communication in science, In 
fundamental research, where scientists in many countries are con- 
cerned with investigation of the same fundamental problems, we see 
simultaneous discovery being made time and again. 

In America, our physicists refer to something called the Compton 
effect. The Compton effect abroad is known as the Debye effect be- 
cause Debye discovered the effect at the same time that Compton did. 
The names of George Gamow, Ronald Gurney, Edward Condon, form- 
er Director of the National Bureau of Standards, are attached to the 
discovery of the theory of alpha particle emission. Again, the reason 
why you see 2 and 3 names attached to Nobel prizes so often is because 
the same work was done by the recipients independent of one another. 
For example. Ed Purcell at Harvard and Felix Bloch at Stanford, 


working on opposite sides of the country, both developed the field of 
nuclear magnetic resonance, for which they received the Nobel prize. 
This goes on despite all measures that can be taken to maintain 
secrecy. At the Geneva Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy last summer, the scientists of the world who had been working 
in secrecy and in ignorance of each other’s work came together and 
compared notes. They  aengpin their figures on curves and put the 


curves on top of each other, and found that they matched perfectly. 
The matching curves were the symbol of the common enterprise that 
science is on both sides of the Iron Curtain and on all sides of national 
boundaries, 

Simultaneity of discovery occurs not only in fundamental research 
but in advances of technology. Back in the time of Henry, Faraday, 
and Lenz, a man named Thomas Davenport, a Yankee mechanic, 
knowing of Henry’s work, invented the electric motor. Simulta- 
neously, Jacobi in Russia, working with the background established 
by Faraday and Lenz, invented the electric motor. Within the same 
vear, in 1839, a printing press in New York City was being driven 
by one of Davenport’s electric motors, and a river boat on the river 
Lena in Russia was being driven by Jacobi’s electric motor. 

Again, despite secrecy and censorship, during the Second World 
War the technology of radar was developed independently by the 
United States, France, Germany, and Japan. Radar functioned on 
both sides of the fronts. Development was parallel even down to 
the details. The cavity magnetron, an oscillator, was produced in 
the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union; the “Rising Sun” oseil- 
lator was developed in the United States and independently in Japan. 
More recently, despite the security system under which our atomic 
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technology and research have been conducted for the past decade, we 
see the story of the development of the synchrotron. This is a nuclear 
accelerator, an atom smasher. It was invented by an American, Me- 
Millan. McMillan’s invention was kept secret until quite independ- 
ently the synchrotron principle was published by V lalealet in Russia 
in 1945. Thereupon the secret on which we had been sitting was re- 
leased and the synchrotron came into general use in nuclear physics, 
available to those not working on secret projects. 

It is quite apparent that scientists in every nation working on 
fundamental research are going to have to agree about nature. Ulti- 
mately they are going to “make the same discoveries. It is only a 
matter of time. By concealing what we know we may delay the dis- 
covery of new work by others. But they will ultimately discover it 
no matter what we do. By concealing and by frustrating communica- 
tions within science however, we will surely slow up ourselves. Not 
only in the making of discoveries, but in bringing new work into 
application. 

Communication is a vital part of research. It is inseparable from 
research. It is not too much to say that research is communication. 
New scientific work does not have any existence in this world until 
it has been communicated from one scientist to another. 

Communication goes on at many levels. It is highly subject to 
disruption, and to “frustration, and to tampering. Among human 
beings it is a difficult thing to achieve at any time. 

The most intense and close level of communication in science is 
that between teacher and pupil. Here is where communication is 
achieved by the captive audience process, and it is here that prob- 
ably the most intense kind of communication goes on. For example, 
back in 1919 Lord Rutherford, who headed the Cavendish Labora- 
tories at Cambridge University, postulated in the hearing of his 
phpil, Chadwick, the possibility of a neutral atomic particle. Chad- 
wick carried this in his head; the notion was never published by Ruth- 
erford. Then in 1930 two German scientists, Bothe and Bee ker, dis- 
covered a peculiar kind of radiation they could not account for. It 
was a nonionizing radiation. They were not able to exnvlain its be- 
havior. But, thinking of it as radiation, they developed a theory 
to the effect that this was a new and special kind of X-ratiation. 
Their work was followed up by the Curies. The Curies came forth 
with the same sort of hypothesis, and undertook to support it by 
their work. But Chadwick, who remembered what Rutherford said 
to him, after 13 years, made the assumption that this radiation was 
a beam of neutral particles. Proceeding with his research on that 
assumption, he discovered the neutron. 

At the next level of communication we have the interpersonal con- 
tacts between scientists working in common fields, at their formal 
sessions and meetings. Here, as among people in other trades and 

‘rafts, they do their most important communicating in the bar and 
rill, and not in the formal session. There has been testimony here 
as to the disruption of this sort of communication by regulation of 
travel. 

Finally, there is communication by publication and writing. A 
scientist never publishes until he has argued and discussed and cir- 
culated his work among other scientists ‘who work closely with him 
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and threshed out the points with those in his own field that he knows 
personally. Through publication he undertakes to reach others whom 
he doesn’t know per ‘sonally, who are outside of his camp. 

I would like to show you here a sample of what publication means. 
What I have here is a bibliography from a paper published in an 
American journal, Reviews of Modern Physics, in January 1940. 
The paper back there in 1940, when presumably the atom was a big 
secret, was entitled “Nuclear Fission.” This paper undertook to round 
up all the work that had been done in this field, and that was in 
publication. 

You will note that the first paper there is that of Enrico Fermi, 
published in the British magazine Nature. You will see that in 
the following years there are an increasing number of papers, until 
finally in 1939 it takes three entire columns to accommodate all of 
the papers that resulted. 

(The bibliography referred to follows :) 


[Reviews of Modern Physics, vol. 12, No. 1, January 1940] 
REFERENCES 


(When several references are given together, the one first given will be that 
for a late paper which includes the results of the earlier ones.) 
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The point here is that Fermi didn’t make a single discrete discovery 
that got published in one place. What he did was set in motion a chain 
reaction of investigation and effort. It is important to know about 
this work, too, that Fermi and his colleagues were mistaken in their 
original assumption about what it was they had found. In exposing 
the atom of uranium to a beam of slow neutrons they had actually 
caused the first man-controlled fission reaction. However, they weren't 
looking for a fission reaction; they thought they had created a new 
element heavier than uranium by adding a neutron to its weight. It 
took the next 4 years of work by scientists all over Europe to straighten 
this thing out and make correct finding that what had happened was 
fission. 
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Here we see what an essential part publication and circulation of 
work plays in getting work done, and in making discovery, the integral 
relationship between research and communication, in. other words. 

It is hard to prove the negative of this—that work may be lost 
through nonpublication. But experience gives us no guarantee that 
publication will always accomplish its purpose. Publication is a frail 
medium of communication, as anyone knows who is involved in pub- 
lishing. , 

It is better organized today in science than it was in the last century. 
Here it is appropriate to recall the story of Gregor Mendel. In 1865 
he laid down the fundamental notions of genetics, the rules of nature 
by which hereditary characteristics are transmitted from generation to 
generation. And he published it. But the work was lost for 35 years 
until in 1900, when it was simultaneously rediscovered, independently, 
by three different scientists, Correns, Germany ; DeVries, Holland, and 
Tschermak, Austria. 

In our own country our own great scientist, Josiah Willard Gibbs, 

a professor at Yale, working quietly and obscurely, published his 
mail work on thermodynamics in a series of historic p: ipers in, of all 
things, The Proceedings of the Connecticut Academy of Science. It 
went unread by his American contemporaries. By some accident, 
Boltzmann, in Europe, read these papers, and thus 20 years after 
Josiah Willard Gibbs had gotten his great work under way it came 
to the note and recognition of his ¢ olleagues i in the world. 

Today, with our vast number of journals, and even with puncheards 
and mechanized mediums of communication, the problem that bur- 
dens communication is the reverse of that of the 19th century. It is 
the enormous volume of work that must be carried by the channels of 
communication in science. 

An example of this is the story of W. H. Bennett, now with the Naval 
Research Laboratory. In 1939 he secured a patent on a device for 
improving the output of the electrostatic generator, another atom 
smasher. His device today is known among scientists as the Swindle- 
tron because it actually deceives the atomic particle and makes it 
move twice as fast as it ought to. Bennett patented his device. Then 
15 years later, with the patent pretty near to expiration, Luis Alvarez, 
out at Berkeley, independently discovered the Swindleton. The High 
Voltage Engineering Co., which is engaged in manufacturing this 
kind of equipment, proceeded to put it on the market. Their patent 
department made the usual thorough search of patent literature, and 
they didn’t come across Mr. Bennett’s patent. So, even with our 
formal and established procedures, work can be missed. 

To add to the volume of work that scientists must keep track of 
which have to consider the need to keep abreast of work going on 
abroad. American scientists are notably behind their brothers in 
Europe in keeping track of work on an international basis. For ex- 
ample, in 1950, in the Journal of the U.S. S. R. Academy of Science, 
one A. G. Lunts published a paper on the application of Boolean 
algebra, or symbolic logic, to the design of computer circuits. For 
the 5 years, from 1950 until 1955, American scientists working in 
corporations engaged in making computers tr ied to do this work over 
again because they hadn’t seen the paper. They spent 5 fruitless years 
and $200,000, it is estimated, of research money, doing work that they 
wouldn’t have had to do had they read that paper. 
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Just as scientists cannot always tell where to look for work, so we 
cannot possibly tell to whom it ought to be communicated. 

It. is particularly in the realm of cross-fertilization that new work 
takes place. Progress often comes from the most odd and unpre- 
dictable places. Out at Brookhaven, for example, a group of scien- 
tists developed a new improvement on the synchrotron, known as the 
strong-focusing principle. No sooner had they got the word of their 
work into print, when one Nicholas Cristofalis turned up as the prior 
inventor of this development. Cristofalis was not a doctor of philoso- 
phy. Cristofalis was an electrical engineer. He was engaged in the 
business of installing elevators, and not in the United States but in 
Athens, Greece. When he came up with his idea of the strong focus- 
ing principle he sent it in a letter to Berkeley. When Berkeley heard 
about Nicholas Cristofalis later, he looked up his correspondence, and 
they found it in the crank file. 

Our magazine, Scientific American, turns up instances of this cross- 
fertilization principle. One of our favorite stories is that of a Uni- 
versity of Illinois geneticist who was trying to figure out how the 
proteins in the living cell reproduce themselves, as they do in the 
process of cell reproduction. The protein, it is pretty well established, 
is a complicated molecule that is shaped like a coiled spring. It is 
thought that it reproduces itself by attaching component parts of its 
daughter molecule to itself in such fashion that when it is ready to 
separate from the daughter molecule you have two helical springs 
wound up inside each other. This geneticist is trying to figure out 
how they can get separated from one another. He makes draw ings 
and even makes little models, and he just can’t get anywhere with 
the problem, until the January 1950, Scientific American arrives in 
his mailbox—he discovers in this issue an article about a new branch 
of mathematics—an old one actually, but one he never heard of, new 
to him—called topology, which deals exactly with problems of this 
kind. He looks in the college catalog and discovers that there is a 
topologist in the house. They are now engaged in a very fruitful 
collaboration with one another on this central problem. 

The trouble is that communication in science is all too easy to tamper 
with. When we tamper with it we tamper with research itself. 

Commercial secrecy, for example, is an old story. A fine story 
out of that realm is the story of Gerhard Domagk, a biochemist with 
I. G. Farben Co. In the early twenties he made the accidental dis- 
covery that a certain family azo dyes had bactericidal action. Prompt 
secrecy was clamped on this discovery. For 5 or 6 years he and his 
staff tried to figure out how the azo dye worked, in order to establish 
a patent claim. When they had it, they patented the drug under the 
name of “Prontozil.” As soon as publication brought this to public 
notice and common understanding among scientists, within 18 months, 
the patent was broken, by scientific work that went on in France, 
England, and America. From there came the family of sulfa drugs. 

The fact that I. G. Farben felt it necessary to conduct this work in 
secret delayed the product for 5 years at an incalculable cost in human 
life and welfare. 

The same kind of danger is to be found when we try to wrap national 
security in secrecy. There isa terrible tendency, inside secret projects, 
to incest. 
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In the atom bomb project there was at the outset the important 
problem of concentrating and separating the fissionable material from 
the ores that it occurs in in nature, in separating the fissionable ma- 
terial from the more abundant nonfissionable isotope of uranium. 
Three main lines of attack were developed: thermal diffusion, electro- 
magnetic separation, and the conversion of U-238 to plutonium in 
a pile. There was a fourth attack, known as gaseous diffusion. One 
stubborn group of men, workin outside of the project, proceeded to 
push the gaseous diffusion odestbility: They pushed it without sup- 
port from the project, without support from the Government, until 
late in 1942, when the Du Pont Corp. came into the picture as the con- 
tractor for Hanford. The Du Pont chemical engineers survey ed the 
work that was going on and, making a chemical engineer’s, not a 
physicist’s judgment, conc luded that the gaseous diffusion was the 
closest to a straightforward industrial process. They insisted that 
the gaseous diffusion program be picked up and pushed, practically 
as a condition of their taking on the work at Hanford. 

It turned out, when the gaseous diffusion plant went on stream in 
early 1945, that it was by far the most productive and efficient method 
for concentrating fissionable materials. The 40,000 kilograms of 
U-235 that our Government has been able to make a present of to the 
world, to encourage the advance of atomic power elsewhere, as has 
just been mentioned by Mr. Finney, is a measure of efficiency and 
enormous output of this process, and of the importance of that in- 
dependent, stubborn little enterprise at Columbia University on gas- 
eous diffusion back in 1940, 1941, and 1942. 

Under our constitutional principle of separation of powers, our 
’ Congress has long opposed the human tendency in the executive de- 
partment to make government a private affair. It is an old experi- 
ence in the administration of our countr y that secrecy can be a shield 
for incompetence and corruption. Now we have a new reason to 
oppose secrecy in the operations of the Government. It is the danger 
that secrecy lays to the advancement of science, and hence to the 
general welfare and to national security. 

The policy, it seems to me, that ought to come out of these delibera- 
tions is that security be held to an absolute minimum in the conduct of 
our Government and in the conduct of the technological and scientific 
research that goes into national defense. As a standard, I would 
suggest that the absolute principle of freedom of communication, sus- 
tained by its practical effectiveness in action, be adopted as the stand- 
ard for judging the validity of security and secrecy orders. 

Under our Constitution, Congress is not empowered to abridge com- 
munication; it is forbidden to abridge communication. But there is 
nothing in the Constitution that says Congress cannot promote 
communication. 

The McKinney Commission on Atomic Energy suggests the kind of 
thing Congress can do; that is: To encourage the declassification of 
material now held secret in the files of the Federal Government. 

I move to suggest, out of the experience with the Russian paper on 
Boolean algebra, another thing Congress can do; that is: To encour- 
age the National Science Foundation to finance the translation of 
more foreign journals. Today we are translating one single Russian 
physics journal, because there aren’t funds enough to cover the dozen 
others that ought to be kept under surveillance, also. Probably the 
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intelligence agencies of the Government are reading these journals. 
We may hope they are. And if they are, they are undoubtedly getting 
important intelligence information out of these journals. But it 
doesn’t help se ientists that the translations they make should be kept 
under wraps. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Moss. Thank you. 

Mr. Pfeiffer, do you have your statement ready now? 

Mr. Prerrrer. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN PFEIFFER, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF SCIENCE WRITERS 


Mr. PFeIFFer. My name is John Pfeiffer. I ama free-lance science 
writer, formerly science and medicine editor of Newsweek magazine, 
science director of the Columbia Broadcasting System, and member 
of the editorial board of Scientific American. 

I have just finished working on a book for the layman about astron- 
omy, with two fellowships from the Guggenheim Foundation. 

IT am speaking here as a representative, as president this year of the 
National Association of Science Writers, which consists of more than 
250 writers in newspapers, magazines, television, radio, and other mass- 
communication media. 

These writers are specialized writers in the sense that they devote 
either all their time or the great majority of their time to bringing 
the news of science, medicine, and engineering to nonscientists. 

I might go just for a moment into some examples which will indi- 
‘ate the mass of scientific information that is being put out. 

T don’t mean by our members. I mean by the scientists. 

T have here a report which was lent me by Mr. Reynolds, prepared 
by the Library of Congress, which indicates that in the United States 
alone there are more than 1,800 technical journals published, most of 
them monthlies. This does not include two hundred and thirty-odd 
technical journals published by the Government itself. 

Tt has been estimated that every year 1 million scientific papers are 
published; 1 million means about two a minute. 

The job of getting scientists themselves to know what is going on 
here I think has been amply discussed by Mr. Piel. 

The translation job he has referred to has become so serious that 
research workers at MIT, in California, at the Battelle Institute and 
ata great many other places, are studying the use of computing ma- 
chines, ‘ ‘electronic brains” so-called, to do the tr: anslating of foreign 
articles into English. 

Specifically, they are concentrating on translating Russian and Ger- 
man and other languages into FE nglish, by electronic means. 

In a sense, at an entirely different level, the members of the Na- 
tional Association of Science Writers are translators. We translate 
scientific English into everyday E nglish. I can assure you that this 
is sometimes considerably more difficult than translating a Russian 
report on nuclear energy into English for the use of scientists. 

We have a great many difficulties. I am going to concentrate on 
only one at this part of the inquiry. 
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There is an enormous pressure placed on us by all the people who 
have a concern in getting their message on research—whether it be 
medicine, engineering, or science—to the public. 

I came here for this meeting last night, and I will get home this 
evening. On my desk in 1 day there will be 50 releases of various 
kinds deser ibing everything from a new cure for athlete’s foot, which 
is probably not a cure at all, to the latest advance in nuclear energy. 

These releases come from many groups. A great many of them 
come from industry. The drug companies are perhaps the most pro- 
lific writers of releases for members of the National Association of 
Science Writers. 

Again, the releases may vary from a few paragraphs, written in a 
very  sensationalized hysterical style, to the effect that a new drug has 
been developed which will positively cure a disease afflicting a few 
dozen Americans to more responsible and intelligent releases. Many 
of the more responsible releases come from organizations such as the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, General Electric, RCA, and so on. 

These more responsible information services have learned the secret 
of telling us about important news—and keeping quiet when they have 
nothing to say. 

Many industrial groups proceed on the philosophy that they must 
swamp us with messes of information so that their names will be con- 
stantly in our minds. This policy has exactly the opposite effect. In 
many cases the minute I see the names of some companies on releases, 
I throw the releases in the waste basket. 

We are also receiving on an increasing scale releases and informa- 
tion from scientific organizations, The best of these, and the oldest 
in the sense of experience, is the American Chemical Society. 

The American Institute of Physics, within I think the last 2 or 3 
weeks, has hired an information specialist to help them in getting news 
across to the general public. This is a trend among the scientific 
organizations which is definitely on the increase, although some or- 
ganizations of which we might expect most are in fact doing least. 

Then we get a great many releases from universities. They all 
have their news bureaus. In the Middle West alone there are about 
50 universities who have not only a very well-staffed news bureau but 
a special man in the bureau who devotes his full time to science and 
medicine news. We receive the releases he writes. 

We also receive a great many releases from Government. The Gov- 
ernment information specialist, for reasons which we may go into 
later, is hamstrung in relation to his counterparts in industry, in 
scientific organizations, and in the universities. He is competing with 
an enormous flow of carefully prepared releases, magazines, photo- 
graphs, prepared by all these groups I have mentioned. He is doing 
an amazing job, an amazingly efficient job of getting the story across 
of what Government is doing in the field of science and medicine and 
engineering. But, as I say, he is hamstrung for very important 

SONS. 

Mr. Mircne.t. Could you briefly cite the general reasons, now ? 

Mr. Preterer. Certainly. I think for one thing the facilities he 
has to work with are far more restricted than they are for any of the 
other groups. The Bell Telephone Laboratories, in the industrial 
field, the American Chemical Society, in the scientific organization 
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field, the MIT News Bureau, to take one example from the university 
field, have large staffs of men working full time on public informa- 
tion. These men have the respect of the universities or the organ- 
izations that they are working with, and they have healthy budgets 
(of course, the budgets are healthier in industry than in the universi- 
ties, but they are good even in the universities) they “an, if they want 
to, invite and pay the expenses of science writers to come up and go 
through the plant, the research laboratory, the medical schools. This 
is something that no Government public information officer could 
ever undertake, to the handicap of the Government’s information 
policy. 

Mr. Mircreri. May I inquire right there, Is there classification 
procedure obstructing the publication in that particular respect ? 

Mr. Preirrer. In this particular respect I think we are dealing with 
something quite aside from security. 

Mr. Mircueti. Thank you. 

Mr. Preirrer. I would like to close with just a few words about 
how important it is that these discussions are being held by your sub- 
committee at this time. 

I would like to quote a statement from Prof. I. I. Rabi, of Columbia 
University, which has been widely quoted among scientists. Professor 
Rabi says that American esteem for science and scientists is now 
“lower than it has ever been before in this century. 

He also says later in reference to the difficulty of getting more scien- 
tists and more engineers to fill all the positions which are vacant 
now in industry, Government, and everywhere else: 

We are in some danger of losing the interests of the brightest spirits of the 
rising generation, without which the scientific tradition cannot continue to 
flourish. 

I think in relation to that statement, Mr. Mitchell; security is defi- 
nitely involved. 

Mr. Mrrcnetyi, Could you explain for the subcommittee briefly ? 

Mr. Prerrrer. In this sense, that young children—well, let’s say 
between the ages of 10 and 15, when they grow out of wanting to be 
firemen and policemen—may tend to admire the scientist. But the 
older they get, and the more aware they become of some of the prob- 
lems which this committee has heard about duri ing the past few days, 
the less enthusiastic they are. This dampening of enthusi: asm is most 
likely to come at an age where they are beginning to think of a career 
a little more definitely than they are at the age of 10—let’s say fresh- 
man or sophomore year. This is not the only, crucial period, not even 
the most crucial, but it is a most important time in the recruiting of 
men for science and engineering. 

I think the publicity that science has gotten through the secrecy 
problem and through other problems has been negative publicity 
from the point of view of potential scientists who are young people. 

This is also a very good time for these discussions for another 
reason. Whereas, secrecy is impeding the flow of information to the 
general public, that is, secrecy on basic scientific research, we have 
no security regulations concerning pseudoscience. The person who 
parades under the guise of science has complete freedom. He can 
talk about anything he wants to. He writes books which regularly 
make best-seller lists—something which very few scientists can do, 
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with or without the benefit of secrecy. Many scientists are increas- 
ingly concerned with the popularity of books like “The Search for 
Bridey Murphy”—I am not sure if that is the correct title—and other 
equally dubious works which are selling very widely and which are 
just straight corn from a scientist’s point of view. They are pseudo- 
science, but beyond that, the very popularity of pseudoscience points 
strongly to an ignorance among the general public of the nature of 
basic research and real science. 

In England, for example, in France, in Italy, in Germany, none of 
these pseudoscientific books enjoy anything like the sale they enjoy 
here. This is even allowing for the difference in population. This is 
the country where pseudoscience sells. 

I think there are many reasons for the fact that the general public 
is not. well educated in science, and falls so frequently and so readily 
for pseudoscience. One is the reluctance of scientists to promote 
science—and to combat pseudoscience—as far as the public is con- 
cerned. 

Another thing which concerns scientists, and laymen who are close 
to the problem, 1 is the amount of—I don’t quite know what to call it; 
let’s call it pseudoscience—that appears in advertisements every day. 

The full time of a great many people is devoted to the inclusion in 
advertisements of material which purports to be scientific. Actually, 
what is being done is to promote and extend public misinformation 
about the nature of science. 

This is in a sense an intangible effect on the general public. But 
every day of their lives they see advertisements which imply that this 
or that toothpaste or this or that soap is endorsed, is created by special- 
ists in basic research. Such material is admirably calculated to put 
misconceptions in the mind of the general public, misconceptions that 
are definitely injuring the cause of science and will have to be counter- 
acted sooner or later. 

I hope the leaders in counteracting this unsavory state of affairs 
will be the scientists themselves, and that brings me to my last point. 
As I have said, the American Institute of Physics has hired a full- 
time information specialist. I think that in considering the restrictive 
effects of security policies on our scientists—and this is a most im- 
portant effect—we should not ignore the other side of the thing, and 
that is that scientists themselves can and I think should help more 
actively in encouraging and participating in the flow of information 
to the general public. If they do not, they stand in danger of being 
widely accused of snobbery. 

Mr. Mrrenett, Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I would like to direct the attention of 
the committee and the panel to the fact that we sent out a series of 
10 questions which we asked the panel members of the last 2 days to 
comment on. At this time perhaps Professor Henderson could sum- 
marize the results of the hearings of the last 2 days, basing his sum- 
mary as much as possible on those questions. 

Mr. Moss. The Chairman would appreciate very much having such 
a summary. 
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SUMMARY OF QUESTIONS 


Dr. Henperson. I will do what I can, Mr. Chairman. 

It seems to me the testimony has been quite clear on the whole. 
We have had a unanimity of opinion which it seems to me muSt be 
quite rare before such committees. 

The questions themselves, some have been answered extensively and 
some have not been treated. at all. 

In attempting to summarize this, I am going to try to keep my 
own opinions in the background, and rather cle: arly identify them if 
I express them. 

It is clear that there is feeling in answer to question No.1: 

Are actions by the Government unnecessarily impeding the flow of scientific 
data and information among scientists and to the public? 

It is quite clear that the Government is unnecessarily impeding the 
flow. Nearly everybody before the committee subscribed to that. = 
is perhaps not so much by direct controls in the nature of classifie: 
tion and restriction that this unnecessary impeding comes as by the 
inculcation of an attitude of caution and restraint when any informa- 
tion that might conceivably be classified is under discussion. 

One has to answer, for example, before you talk to anyone, the 
question, whether the information that you are going to discuss is 
classified or unclassified; whether the individual is cleared for this 
particular information, or uncleared, as the case may be; whether the 
country in which one’s correspondent lives is, so to speak, cleared or 
uncleared; whether it is friendly or unfriendly, and you can’t even 
write a man a letter without asking this question. 

Just yesterday I was asked whether a given scientist was working 
in Freiburg in Baden, or Freiburg in Saxony because he couldn't 
be written to in the second case, Freiburg in Baden in the French zone 
is all right. So this is abviously a control and impedence in the flow 
of information. 

Clearly, the answer to the first question, then, in the view of those 
who appeared before the committee, is Yes.” 

The question No. 2 

Are scientisists and technologists impeding in corresponding with fellow 
correspondents abroad? 

I just commented on that question, in a sense, out of my own ex- 
perience. 

Do they now feel as free to communicate at home and abroad as they were, say, 
10 years ago? 

Certainly not. Twenty years ago even more certainly not. There 
were no controls 20 years ago before the Second World War, and one 
could correspond with anyone one chose. One might not get an 
answer if one wrote to Russia, but at least one could write to him. 

Question No, 4: 


At what point in the development of a new weapon should the public be 
informed of its existence and use? 


I don’t recollect that any witness testified to this at all. Perhaps 
the reason is that it is not susceptible of an answer. You can’t give a 
general answer to such a question. Some weapons will be revealed, 
like the Nike, the minute they are installed on a field outside of 
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Washington; some others one can keep under wraps for longer than 
that. 

What is desirable in each case is a question which must be settled by 
the people who know most about it. a : 

Any more specific answer than this I don’t think is possible, and as 
I say, no one attempted to answer it. 

Five: 

Is the classification stamp being used too freely and is there too much uncer- 
tainty about what should be restricted? 

Most of the objections to classification brought before you, it seems 
to me, were concerned with classification in general broad areas, and 
not with specific applications of classification stamp to a given item 
of information. It has seemed to me from considerable contact with 
classification people in the Atomic Energy Commission that the con- 
scientious care and skill that they devoted to this problem was far 
beyond the call of duty. 

Classification is one of the most difficult problems—when may one 
release an item without damage to the country, and one has to weigh 
this against the amount of good it will probably do when put out in 
the channels of industry, and as I say, a number of very able people 
have been spending all the years that the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has been in operation in deciding just this problem. 

The decisions they are asked to make are sometimes so difficult that 
appeal is taken to the Commission itself. Like many of these deci- 
sions, there are always balancing pressures. The press is always on 
the side of release. It is their business to publish. They make their 
bread and butter on it. 

The military are generally on the conservative side of no release 
under any circumstances. 

The AEC, it has seemed to me, has within the relevant law and 
policy, chosen a well-considered and able course. I have great re- 
spect for the declassification people or the office of classification in 
the Commission. This has been true all along; they do their best 
to interpret within the law and policy laid down by the Commission 
what should be classified and what should not. We have been dis- 
cussing here, it seems to me, before the committee, what the policy 
should be in regard to declassification, with the emphasis on increas- 
ing the area in which declassification is possible. 

You have heard the suggestion that the whole thermonuclear power 
program, Project Sherwood, should in face be open to the public 
This has been urged with some vigor by several of your witnesses. 

This is to my mind the answer to question No. 5. 

There seems no uncertainty about what should be restricted really. 
It is easy enough to apply the law if one has the facts, but the facts 
are not always easy to come by. 

For the sixth question : 

Do we now compartmentalize our knowledge and deprive our own scientists 
and technicians of essential data which they need to maintain a dynamic lead 
in this field? 

This is the general question before the committee as a whole, it seems 
tome. It is really a paraphrase of question No. 1, and it is quite clear 
that the opinion of several of the eminent people before the committee 
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was that a dynamic lead in the field of atomic energy or in any scien- 
tific and technical field depends upon freedom of information, free- 
dom of transmittal of basic scientific information to all persons inter- 
ested in the field. 

The answer to question 7: 


How can we confine the flow of military valuable technological know-how to 
potential enemies without unduly harming ourselves? 

I don’t think anyone attempted to answer it. I have touched on 
it in a way in my comments that I made earlier. 

It is hard to know how to classify technological know-how, whether 
it be in a document or in the skill of the person running the machine. 
Offhand, I would answer this question from my own personal feelings 
that one cannot make one’s own scientists and technicians aware of 
valuable know-how without the enemy soon knowing it, too. 

Mr. Mircue.yt. Professor, when a weapon, or device, is put out for 
general use, we can’t physically protect it, can we? Wasn’t that 
mentioned earlier ¢ 

Dr. Henverson. That is true. 

I might tell a story in this connection about the nature of classifi- 

cation and the know ledge of know-how. 

You may know this, that there was at one point a technician who 
was offered a job in the guided-missile field. This was 3 or 4 years ago. 
In order to work in the guided-missile field he had to have clearance. 
Clearance involved several months of waiting, and he thought he 
would utilize this time best if he learned something about the guided- 
missile program from the unclassified sources. He went to the vari- 
ous areas, various industrial firms who were concerned with this pro- 
gram, to the cities where they were, talked to people, read the news- 
papers, and then after 6 weeks of legwork, sat down and wrote a report 
on what he learned. 

In this report were the names, the weights, the ranges, the war- 
heads, the manufacturers, the rate of production, and all the things 
about these missiles. 

When this report was turned in to his superior, the Army clamped 
a top secret stamp on it and took it away from him. And he couldn’t 
get the report back to read it himself, 

This is an example of how not to apply classification, and it is an 
example of how widespread technological information is among the 
publie even in spite of classification. 

He did this entirely for his own information. He didn’t publish 
his report. Tle simply sent his manuscript in to the agency that was 
going to employ him. 

Mr. Mircnett. Were they under the impression when they were 
giving him this information that he was cleared, do you think? 

Dr. Henperson. No. His report was entirely taken from news- 
papers and chatting with people in bars, et cetera, on an unclassified 
basis. This was unclassified information that was floating around. 
He was not being talked to as a cleared individual. 

There is another example of what can be done with the facts of 
nature, and I would like to bring this out- 

Mr. Mrrcnetn. You would say a Russian spy could do the same 
thing, wouldn’t you? 
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Dr. Henperson. Obviously. This is why attempts at secrecy, and 
overclassification, are self-stultifying because only the Russians will 
know it, and the American public will not. 

Let me give you another example of what can be done. The ex- 
plosion of “the atom bomb in 1945, in August, was a very exciting 
event to a number of us. I am one of a double handful of nuclear 
physicists who had nothing to do with the atom bomb during the 
Second War. We were off under radar or underwater sound, but we 
knew something was being done, and we dismissed atom work as an 
insurance merely against the Germans doing the atom bomb first. The 
explosion of the atom bomb triggered at once all the things one heard: 
It was now possible to do this. What kind of reactions were necessary 
to make this bomb go off? One got a very clear picture once you knew 
that it was possible to make one. 

i went no further with it, but a man named Protessor Stevens 
at the University of Pennsylvania had a seminar and in this seminar 
he had all his graduate students collect the literature, this particular 
one that you have had read in evidence here, and cross sections for 
fission as far as they were known, and yield of neutrons in fission as 
far as that was known, and plus the fact that the atom bomb had been 
exploded on an obviously unclassified basis. They wrote a textbook. 
It is a very good textbook. In the textbook was practically everything 
except the immediate way in which the bomb was in fact detonated— 
almost everything else there that one needs to know and how such a 
bomb must work was available, again from the open literature. They 
had had no access—an interesting thing. 

Mr. Mircnet.. What happened to the textbook ? 

Dr. Henprerson. The textbook was held from publication for more 
than 3 years, I think, or about 3 years—maybe it was 2—by pressures 
from the Manhattan district and the AEC: It finally was published 
in 1949, I believe. I have a copy. 

Mr. Mrrcueiu. The textbook was put together in 1946? 

Dr. Henperson. The textbook was put together in the winter of 
1945-46. I took it to Bikini with me to read. It was very interesting. 

There was no leak. I want to make the point here, there was no 
leak of classified information to these people. It was entirely in the 
open scientific literature. It is important not to kid ourselves that 
we keep secrets of nature. 

Mr. Mircueiy. No one participating in the preparation of that 
textbook was connected with the Manhattan project? 

Dr. Henperson. No. One sentence, an amazing sidelight: When 
the word “implosion” was used in the text, this was obv iously breach 
of security to the Manhattan district, and they rushed up, “Where did 
you get this word from; it must be a leak.” They pulled down 
Webster’s dictionary and showed it to them 

I am sorry if this seems trivial. 

The eighth question, do we gain as much scientific and technical 
information from abroad as we e should, and, if not, why not? 

We never gained as much infarmation as we should. I don’t think 
anyone spoke of this, but by implication we do not gain as much as we 
should because travel is made so difficult. It is difficult because as 
you heard stated earlier, a scientist going to a technical conference 
has much more obstacles put in his way, is asked many more questions, 
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than aman just going asatourist. This is not as it should be, I submit. 

Mr. Mircnett. I think we discussed the State Department’s port 
program for scientists. 

Dr. Henperson. That is another question. That should be imple- 
mented clearly. 

Question 9. What are your views about recent defense and Com- 
merce Department directives? 

I dont’ think anybody else but myself dealt with that. You heard 
my views on that. 

Mr. Mrrenecy. I think that we did obtain answers from some of 
the scientists. I remember Dr. Struve in particular stating that he 
didn’t even know about the Office of Strategic Information. I got 
the general impression that scientists as a whole weren’t aware of it. 

Dr. Henperson. I expect not. 

Mr. Frnney. There is one little angle of that that I would like to 
ask Dr. Henderson about. 

Mr. Mrrcnetx. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Finney. Dr. Henderson, you made a comment on the elimina- 
tion of the restricted class in connection with the new directive. I 
have come to the question whether it has actually been eliminated. 1 
have heard a lot said about that problem by people in the Armed 
Forces who protest quite vehemently that without that classification 
they don’t have any handle by which they can prevent the export of 
a handbook. This classification used to include a lot of handbook 
stuff that was pretty widely current in this country, but if anybody 
attempted to export one of those handbooks and it had a restricted 
stamp on it then they could hit them with the whole Espionage Act 
and presumably stop it. 

Now, I understand that there is quite strong feeling about this, 
and perhaps to some degree justifiable, although it strikes me as 
pretty odd and a round: tbout w ay to conduct an export control through 
a classification procedure, but I was told just the other day that they 
were succeeding in prev enting the export of this stuff. 

I gather that most of it has been upgraded into confidential so that 
they. can do it, but then I think they also have some bastard classifica- 
tion that they use that still gets it through. 

Dr. Henperson. Official use only. 

Mr. Finney. Is it a mistake in judgment on my part that the 
elimination of this classification “restricted” is a good deal more indi- 
cated than real, actually very little has been ‘downgraded out of 
classification ? 

Mr. Mrrcne.. May I interrupt there for a minute? Mr. Finney, 
we all know that by Executive Order 10501, the classification formerly 
known as “restricted” has now been dropped; is that correct? 

Mr. Finney. That is right. 

Dr. Henverson. That is right. 

Mr. Mrrenetz. And in practice it has not really been dropped be- 
cause of the stamping requirement in the export control program? 

Mr. Fryney. In one case, if it falls within the classification system 
at all, it is my understanding then you can act under the Espionage 
Act. If it isn’t in the classification setup at all, then you cannot stop 
it from going out, because you don’t have any law under which you 
would stop it. 
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Mr. Mrrcne.t. In effect, don’t they stop it by this Office of Strategic 
Information ? 

Mr. Fryney. I don’t think that does it. I think that is a different 
sort of approach to try and get around the absence of the restricted 
classification, but one of the things that has troubled some of us occa- 
sionally—and although this isn’t. anything that we deal with—is the 
question of what, or to what extent is the classification system going 
to be used as an export control system. Suppose you are a firm of 
consulting engineers in the United States, and you want to sell your 
services to somebody in India. I would think that you would have to 
find out before you accepted a contract just how far you could go in 
carrying handbook information out of the country without getting 
into a jackpot with the Espionage Act, and even how much trouble 
you would get into carrying information out of the United States 
in your head. 

Mr. Mircnetzt. May I ask right here, do any members of the panel 
this morning have any specific facts on these books or handbooks 
that were formerly restricted, and are now labeled “for official use 
only” ? 

Mr. Moss. If they were labeled “for official use only,” the classifica- 
tion is outside the Executive order of the President. We have top 
secret, secret, and confidential. 

Mr. Finney. I am not sure of that, Congressman Moss. I didn’t 
follow very closely that business of sort of rejiggering the order over 
in the Defense Department. 

Mr. Moss. Are you referring now to actions within the Department 
of Defense to restrict the exportation of information in nonclassified 
documents, or the efforts of the Office of Strategic Information to 
control these documents ? 

Mr. Fryney. I am referring explicitly to the Defense Department, 
not to the Office of Strategic ‘Information. This would be—I don’t 
think that you could control export unless you got the stuff under some 
sort of a classification. You have got to get it under the tent of the 
Espionage Act, otherwise you cs :nnot stop it at the border. 

I haven’t read that order for some time, but it is my recollection 
that it allows the Department a certain amount of discretion in modi- 
fying or adapting the general rules to the situation in the individual 
department. 

Sir, I don’t want to suggest that the export of this information isn’t 
any problem, but I am a little disturbed about this sort of indirection 
in export control. It seems to me it could have some fairly nasty 
consequences. 

Mr. Moss. Well, if you have a specific example, the committee 
would be very happy to get it. In any event, the committee staff will 
be instructed to cont: ict. the Department of Defense and determine 
exactly what the policy is in this field. 

Mr. Mrronetn. I might point out for your information that the 
Commerce Department’ s stamp reads “Export control of technical 
data, general license G. T. D. S. Validated export license not re- 
quired.” This is established by the Office of Strategic Information. 

We had a comment yesterday, I believe, that basic: ally the idea of 
setting up the Office of Strategic Information was in connection with 
the shipments of strategic products or raw materials, but was not 
primarily designed to control the flow of information. 
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Mr. Frxney. Sir, I never found out what the thing was all about. 
I put a lot of effort into it. 

Mr. Meaper. I thought Mr. Teeple said that it was to prevent ship- 
ment of carloads of publications. 

Mr. Moss. That is correct. We had a hearing earlier in the year 
with Mr. Karl Honaman before the committee; the Office of Strategic 
Information represents a voluntary effort to control the use of non- 
classified technical information. 

Mr. Finney. And the export of it, sir? 

Mr. Moss. It would apply, of course, to export, but also to domestic 
use. According to Mr. Honaman, this is a voluntary submission to 
the advice of the Office of Strategic Information. If there is some 
other agency or some other directive in the Department of Defense 
dealing with this particular matter, then I think the committee must 
of necessity develop the facts. 

Mr. Mrircenety. Professor Henderson, will you please continue. I 
am sorry to have interrupted. 

Dr. Henperson. Question nine was my own views on Mr. Hona- 
man’s office. 

Ten, the informational role of the Federal Government in inform- 
ing the public about discoveries in fields such as medicine—we got 
no clear expression of opinion, it seemed to me, from the witnesses 
before the committee, so that 1 think there isn’t much to summarize. 

There is an immense amount of information developed within the 
Government, in the Bureau of Standards, National Institute of 
Health, and elsewhere, and ordinarily a scientist working there likes 


to publish the results of his work as a technical paper and in a techni- 
cal journal, but there must be two-thirds or more—there must be 
3 or 4 times as many reports which are not published as are in fact 
given that publicity. 

Mr. Mrrcueti. What about the second part of that question, Pro- 
fessor : 


What should be the relationship, informationwise, between the Government and 
private foundations where such discoveries are made by foundations? 

I don’t think we had any comment on that, but do you have any? 

Dr. Henperson. I only have one, and that is that any foundation 
exists because it does good work, or is known to have a good reputation. 
In developing a good reputation nothing is as important as the 
publication of good papers, so that the stress, the urge, is always there 
to publish. It builds up the reputation of the foundation ; it makes it 
sasier for them to get more money for future work; and, in general, 
scientists are just as eager to publish their work through reputable 
and understood channels as they could well be. 

Mr. Mircneuw. Professor, could you expand a little bit on the 
Bureau of Standards’ reports, and what you were referring to there? 
Aren’t Bureau of Standards’ reports usually done for another agency ? 

Dr. Henprrson. I don’t know the Bureau of Standards’ setup. I 
have never worked for them or with them. I have discussed general 
political problems with their former director. 

I cannot really speak with any confidence here. The kind of ques- 
tion that they have to face all the time, I can illustrate: Suppose the 
Bureau does a piece of work on testing various brands of nylon stock- 
ings for the benefit of the Waves. The Waves don’t want to have 
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their stockings run or wear out. The Bureau is in the business of S17 
testing materials supplied to the Government. That is its original 

function. Should the results of this research, these measurements, 

on silk stockings be made available to the general public? 

Here you have a political question of very serious import and it is pl 
dollars and cents to the people who make stockings to have the Bureau of 
of Standards say that one person is better than another, so that it is al 
probably politically impossible, whatever it may be scientifically, to 
release such reports. ce 

Mr. Mircuett, Would you be likely to put such a report in the ec 
classified field from your own personal knowledge ? A 

Dr. Henperson. This would not be classified, certainly, but it would in 
not be released. ol 

Mr. Mircuett. Why shouldn’t it be released, other than the eco- m 
nomic reason? Who paid for the thing to start with? ni 

Dr. Henperson. The Navy, the Waves. fc 

Mr. Mircuet.. Let us take it back one step further. 

Dr. Henperson, That is right. The public has paid for it. This il 
is a point in which journals like the New Republic, on the one side, d 
and the Chicago Tribune, on the other, have very strong views. I tl 
don’t want to get involved in this argument, if you don’t mind. q 

Mr. Mircenexy. That is all right. 

Mr. Finney. You would wind up by passing an amendment to per- fi 
mit suppression. 

Mr. Mrrcneiyi. You are assuming the Congress would. a 

Mr. Finny. You have done it in many instances. 

Dr. Henperson. The kind of thing that happens is exemplified by 
the battery additives case of 2 years ago, Mr. Chairman, with its polit- 
ical implications. 

Mr. rsceret, It got all batteries guaranteed for 4 years, at least. s 

Are there any further comments by any other member of the panel 
this morning ? F 

Mr. Moss. I think because of the hour that we will recess now until 
2 and have the afternoon devoted to the general discussion and ques- | ti 
tioning on the statements which have been made this morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:59 a. m., the subcommittee recessed until 2 p. m. ti 
of the same day.) r 

AFTERNOON SESSION ; 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 2 p.m., in the caucus 

room, Old House Office Building, Hon. John E. Moss, Jr. (chairman s 


of the subcommittee), presiding. 
Present: Representatives Moss, Fascell, and Meader. D 


Also present: John J. Mitchell, chief counsel; J. Lacey Reynolds, P 
senior consultant; and Samuel J. Archibald, staff director. ’ 

Mr. Moss. The subcommittee will be in order. 

We are very pleased to welcome to our panel this afternoon Dr. D. t 
W. Bronk, of the National Academy of Sciences. 

Dr. Bronk, I wonder if you might give us just a brief sketch of your t 
background, and then I understand you are prepared to make a state- i 
ment. a 


Dr. Bronx. I am, sir. 
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Dr. Bronk. Mr. Chairman, my name is Dr. D. W. Bronk. I am 
president of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Rese: arch, president 
of the National Academy of Sciences, and also chairman of the Nation- 
al Science Board of the National Science Foundation. 

I have had a longstanding interest in the problems which are con- 
cerning you of this committee because, beginning in 1942 when I was 
coordinator of research for the Air Surgeon of the United States 
Army Air Force, I have spent a considerable part of my time in Wash- 
ington in an advisory capacity to many gov ernmental agencies. At 
one time I was chairman of the Special Committee on Technical Infor- 

mation of the Research and Development Board, and had an opportu- 
nity to see the practical workings of some of the matters which are be- 
fore you for consideration. 

As you have said, Mr. Chairman, I do not have a prepared statement, 
inasmuch as I was unable to benefit from the discussions of the 21, 
days which have preceded this session. I would, therefore, prefer to 
throw myself opn to any questions you may have to ask of me; those 
questions may give some direction to my own thinking. 

Mr. Moss. All right. We will have Mr. John Mite hell, the counsel 
for the committee, start the questioning. 

I want again to remind the members of the panel that you are free 
at any time to direct questions, not only to Dr. Bronk, but among 

ourselves, in order to throw light on any item which you feel might 
be helpful to us. 

Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Mircuetyt. Dr. Bronk, are you now affiliated with the National 
Science Foundation ? 

Dr. Bronx. I am chairman of the board of the National Science 
Foundation. 

Mr. Mrrcuety. Could you explain the difference between the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and the National Science Board ? 

Dr. Bronx. The National Science Board is what might be referred 
to as the governing board of the Foundation. It corresponds in some 
respects to a board of trustees of a university or a private foundation. 
It is a board appointed by the President, with the approval of the 
Congress. 

Mr. Mitcuexi. Dr. Bronk, one of the directives in the National 
Science Foundation Act is as follows: 

Review the scientific research programs and activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment in order to formulate methods for strengthening the administration of such 
programs and activities by the responsible agencies and recommend to the heads 
of the agencies concerning the support to be given to basic research. 

Could you explain what activities have been conducted by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation in that regard ? 

Mr. Bronx. I should find it difficult to enumerate these many activi- 
ties because they are so extensive, and as is often true of a trustee he 
is not intimately familiar with all of the detailed operations of an 
organization, but in general I could say this: 

In making grants to various institutions for the furtherance of re- 
search, we have committees and panels of scientists drawn from all 
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parts of the country, representative of all sectors of science, to review 
these applications for financial support. 

Mr. Mircnueii. Are these classified / 

Dr. Bronx. They are not classified, sir. In making these reviews, 
they naturally have to consider the totality of research and research 
programs in the country, both in government and out of government, 
and so there is a continuing review of the scientific activities of the 
country. 

This is, as I have said, a continuing activity carried out by large 
numbers of leading scientists of the country, who serve on a rotating 
basis; new people are continually being drawn into this activity. Also 
we are advising from time to time various governmental agencies with 
regard to their activities. 

You may have seen in the public press within the last 10 days or 2 
weeks a report of a committee appointed last year by the National 
Science Board at the request of the then Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, to review the research activities, 
of that organization, with specific reference to the work of the National 
Institutes of Health, and their grants to nongovernmental agencies. 
This was such a study as that to which you are referring. 

Mr. Meapver. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Moss. Congressman Meader. 

Mr. Meaper. I am going to have to leave in a few minutes, and I 
would like to ask Dr. Bronk a question or two before I go, if I might. 

Mr. Moss. Surely. 

Mr. Mraper. Dr. Bronk, does the National Science Foundation 
deal with classified secret material ? 

Dr. Bronx. In general not. As you raise the question, I am trying 
to think of any such activity, and I do not at the moment recall any 
in that category. 

Mr. Meraper. In other words, in the National Science Foundation 
there is no agency to declassify classified material because all of your 
material is open to all scientists equally ? 

Dr. Bronx. As I say, in general. There may be, sir, a few excep- 
tions, but I cannot think of any in that category. 

Mr. Meaprr. Might I ask whether in any of the research programs 
which are sponsored and financed by the National Science Founda- 
tion, it is necessary or would be helpful for those programs and the 
scientists engaged in them to have access to secret material ? 

Dr. Bronx. I can think of certain projects in which this would be 
the case, and if that were the case they would receive their clearance 
from the agency originating this classified information. 

Mr. Meaper. I notice that you are also the vice chairman of the 
executive committee of the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. 

Dr. Bronx. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Mraper. That agency as contrasted with the National Science 
Foundation does deal in classified information; is that correct ? 

Dr. Bronx. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mraper. And do you have in the NACA procedures for de- 
classifying information so as to make it available to industry and to 
science ? 

Dr. Bronx. That is true, sir. What the nature of that procedure 
is, I, myself, do not recall in detail. 
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Mr. Meaper. Have there been any complaints that have come to you 
in your activity with the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics that scientists and industry have not had access to information 
within the possession of NACA which they need in their activities ? 

Dr, Bronx. I have not heard such complaints. I suppose in part 
the difficulty is avoided, in view of the fact that the individuals who 
would be wishing this information are cleared because of the fact that 
they are assoc iated with aircraft companies who are operating under 
contracts which would require such clearance. This is my assumption. 

On the other hand—and this is a point that I think cannot be over- 
stressed—I certainly have heard it said that it is very difficult to 
have access to information because there is so much information avail- 
able. This is true in every field of science I know. I recall the 
Columbia bicentennial celebration which was dedicated to the theme: 
“Man’s right to knowledge and the free use thereof.” I was then im- 
»ressed by the fact that one of the limitations on man’s free use to 
Coonl ledge, to which he should have a right, is the difficulty of compre- 
hending, “ot grasping, the great volume of scientific information which 
is available. And so I hope that there will be imaginative scientists, 
imaginative people in all walks of life, including those who teach the 
communication of ideas, including english, to our graduate students 
and especially to my colle: ugues of the public trust, to find w ays where- 
by this growing body of knowledge can be m: ade more readily avail- 
able and usable. 

Over and over again I have heard people say that it is easier to 
do a piece of research over again than to find out what has already 
been done. 

Mr. Meaper. Dr. Bronk, I think however important it may be that 
the knowledge which is unclassified be widely disseminated, that 
probably is not the responsibility of this inquiry, but, rather, whether 
or not there are artificial blocks to the dissemination of know ledge 
through security or secrecy regulations. 

Iw onder if you could tell us who in the National Advisor y Commit- 
tee on Aeronautics would be most informed on the procedures for 
classification and declassification of research information developed 
by that agency ? 

Dr. Bronx. Yes, Dr. Hugh Dryden, the Drector of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

Mr. Meaper. And as far as you know there have been no complaints 
from industry or science that procedures for declassification of infor- 
mation in the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics have 
been unnecessarily restrictive 

Dr. Bronx. I am not aware of such compl: uints. I think one of 
the general difficulties in this area, of which we are all aware, is the 
difficulty of declassifying information which no longer needs to be 
classified, the time during which it is important that it be classified 
having passed. This is one of the real problems which I think faces 
you and faces us: how we can have adequately effective reviews at 
Soeeene frequent intervals in order to bring out. from under the 

‘ap of classification information which no longer needs to be classi- 
fied. 

Mr. Meaper. Of course, the National Advisory Committee on Aero- 
nautics in the aeronautical field is somewhat similar to the Atomic 
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Energy Commission in their field, because you serve both civilian and 
military needs. 

Dr. Bronx. That is right. 

Mr. Meaper. It might “be that a pattern for declassification would be 
more similar between your organization and the Atomic enerey 
Commission than would be the case, for example, between the NACA 
or the AEC and the Department of Defense, which is primarily con- 
cerned with weapons. 

Dr. Bronx. I think that is « fair assumption; yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. But as to the specific types of procedures , as between 
the NACA and the Atomic Energy Commission, do you know whether 
they are similar or dissimilar, or whether they are unnecessarily re- 
strictive and could be improved ? 

Dr. Bronx. I am sure that any system of classification and declassi- 
fication could be improved. But I am not familiar with the actual 
detailed ways in which these are carried out. 

Mr. Meaper. In other words, you don’t have any suggestions to offer 
to this subcommittee as to specific measures that might be taken to 
protect vitally necessary information from the point of view of de- 
fense, but at the same time not obstruct the flow of scientific knowledge 
needed for maintaining our position in the race of scientific develop- 
ments ? 

Dr. Bronx. Other than to do everything you can to encourage peri- 
odical and frequent reviews of information which has been classified 
in order to see that it is declassified as soon as this may be feasible. 

In industry it has been long recognized that the greatest assurance 
of secrecy lies i in speed of dev elopment. Stated this way, there is just 
one dimension in effective secrecy, and that is time. Industry has 
recognized that the security of an industrial company comes from 
rapid forward movement. If there are more concerned with effective- 
ness of forward movement in their research and development programs 
more than they are in hedging themselves around in such a way that 
their own people cannot move effectively, they are sure to be ahead of 
their competitors; one lesson I derive from this is the fact that they 
realize that effective secrecy lasts for only a brief period of time, and if 
they continue to concern themselves with the restriction of information 

rather than pushing ahead, letting the information which they have 
now outgrown become av: ailable as a foundation for further discover- 
ies, the quicker do they move. 

I think the same thing applies to Government agencies. There is 
certain information which must be restricted in the national interest, 
but to keep even that under wraps too long after the necessity for it 
has passed is restrictive of progress; it is a great deterrent to further 
progress. 

Now, how are you going to go about encouraging periodical review ; 
how you are going to guide that review is one of the very difficult 
problems we all face. The best w: iy is to have people of wisdom and 
imagination in-charge of declassification. But it 1s not easy to find 
people with wisdom and imagination. 

Mr. Mraper. I might suggest, Dr. Bronk, that the principle that 
you have just announced, I think is not essentially dissimilar from the 
problem facing supply and logistics in the military forces. There is a 
philosophy of storage and warehousing which regards huge stocks of 
supplies as the foundation of security. There is another philosophy, 
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which I believe is more characteristic of private enterprise and indus- 
trial production. I would call this a moving or kinetic philosophy of 
supply. For instance, the automobile industry, which is in the area I 
represent in Michigan, doesn’t maintain substantial inventories of 
parts but relies on the careful scheduling of delivery of parts, so that 
they are all timed together. I think that is one of the secrets of the 
success of mass production of automobiles. 

I believe you are talking about the same thing with respect to the 
secrecy of information. What I call the squirrel philosophy thinks 
you can hide something from now on and it will always be there. In 
contrast is the effort alw ays to be looking for new ideas and better ways 
of doing things and cutting costs and getting better results in a kind of 
moving philosophy of deve lopment. 

Am | wrong in drawing an analogy between the mass production of 
automobiles without huge inventories and the storing of scientific 
information secretly in the Government archives? 

Dr. Bronx. You have stated it better than I, and you have used the 
term “squirreling” exactly the way I intended to. I was thinking, 
also, as you were speaking, about the University of Michigan. When 
I went there they thought it was a pretty good university. Then sud- 
denly came an era when we started moving buildings for expansion 
and development, when we decided we couldn’t squirrel what we had if 
we were going to become a growing university. The university has 
been strong for that reason. We didn’t sit on what we had. 

Mr. Meaper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Moss. I am going to have to leave, as is Congressman Meader, 
for a few minutes, and Congressman Reuss will take the chair for the 
next few minutes. We will both be back. 

Mr. Mircnetyi. Dr. Bronk, and all member of the panel, let us 
return to this matter of declassification. 

At the time that a paper is classified should the originator be re- 
quired to place on it a date for automatic declassification, or review of 
classification, so that he must justify reinstating it in a classified status ? 

Now, frankly, gentlemen, I believe that idea has some merit. I 
would like to have a frank discussion on that, particularly from the 
point of view of the science writers here, and Dr. Bronk. 

Dr. Bronx. I feel very strongly that your suggestion is not only 
desirable, but necessary if we are going to do anything about it. T 
am sure that information which I was responsible for classifyi ing as 
secret in 1942, 1943, 1944, and 1945, is probably still classified as secret. 
Why? Because it involved information regarding troop strength, 

which was certainly essential for secrecy at that time; it certainly is 
6 important now. There is no machinery that I know of whereby 
these things automatically come up for review periodically unless you 
put a certain time limit on it. 

Mr. Pret. I would like to second Dr. Bronk’s statement and to sug- 
gest that the principle be established that the burden of proof is on 
the classifier, on the man who puts the stamp on it; that he has to 
justify the concealing of the information and restricting of it in the 
strongest possible way to make the stamp stick. 

Mr. Mrrcnerx. Mr. Finney. 
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Mr. Finney. I don’t want to object to the idea. Iam actually very, 
very Heo in favor of it, but I have some question in my mind as to 
whether it would work. 

I would like to ask Dr. Bronk this in that connection: Is it possible 
to find in a situation of a shortage of competent people, is it possible 
to find at the present time people who would have the degree of com- 
petence necessary to intelligently declassify inform: tion, scientific 
information in the Government files / 

It has to be done by people, and I would assume they would have to 
be pretty competent people to make important judgments. Are they 
available ? 

Dr. Bronx. Mr. Finney, you have raised a difficult problem : Do 
we have enough competent people? The easy answer is: We never 
have enough. 

Mr. Piet. Mr. Finney is also implying it doesn’t take much com- 
petence to classify. 

Dr. Bronx. I was one of those who classified. 

Mr. Mircnent, Dr. Houston of Rice Institute the other day sug- 
gested in the field of basic research a 3-year period, on the long side— 
in other words, 2 maximum 3-year period. I will ‘admit it is difficult 
to set an arbitrary date, but I think the man who is in a scientific field 
should be able to guess at when a certain development will reach a 
stage where it might be declassified; and certainly by the time 6 
months or a year has passed, he ought to know what stage it has come 
to. and then he could set a date for rejustifying the cl: assification. 

Now, on another point, I am not positive of my statistics here, but 
[ believe the Atomic Energy Commission and the National Defense 
Establishment have a combined budget of $1.2 billion for research, as 
compared with $8 million for the National Science Foundation. 

Dr. Bronk, since one of the functions of the National Science 
Foundation is to review the scientific research programs of the Fed- 
eral Government, do you have any idea what percentage of the Mili- 
tary Establishment contracts are in the field of basic Tesearch? Or 
is unclassified ? 

Dr. Bronx. I could not give you the amount that is unclassified, I 
am sorry to say. In fact, I think it would take a long study to find 
this out. It would also be difficult to say what is basic and what is 
not basic, because this is a very difficult dis ‘tinction to draw. 

For instance, in my field of medical sciences it is very difficult to say 
whether a study of a certain aspect, let us say, of TB or neurological 
disease, is basic or is it not. It may start out with a very specific and 
practical objective and yet in the achievement of a pr actical objective 
we may uncover something of the most basic ch: aracter, so it is very 
difficult to draw a distinction except by defining it in terms of the 
objective. 

[ like to think of adventurous and applied research. Adventurous 
research is done in the spirit of intellectual adventure to find new 
REND, applied research is done in order to apply knowledge al- 

‘eady known. But oftentimes in the application of that knowledge 
we come across quite new basic information. So if anyone were to tell 
you what those figures were I would frankly say I don’t believe they 
know. 
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Mr. Mitcneii. Do you think consideration should be given by the 
Congress to moving a great many of the unclassified projects out of 
the Military Establishment and into some other area of Government 
because of the psychology connected with the words “Militar y Estab- 
lishment” ? 

For example, Dr. Livingston shocked this committee the other day 
when he used the illustration of M. I. T. turning down a research 
contract because it was classified. 

Now, we have all read in the press that we are having great difficulty 
getting students to go into the science field, and we have heard testi- 
mony here in the last few d: ays that this psychology of security and 
classification seems to have a disastrous effect on the minds of people. 
Do you think we are right in leaving the field of basic sciences in the 
military or AEC? 

Mr. Finney, could you comment first on that ? 

Mr. Frxney. Well, personally, from what little I know about it, I 
would like to see a great deal more of it somehow or other taken out 
from under military supervision. I say it that way because I have 
in mind that a good deal of the research that is done under a military 
segis is actually contracted out to universities and to other places where 
it wouldn't be a question so much of military people doing it as it 
would be of military identification and supervision. 

[ have heard from acquaintances, as I suppose all of us have a good 
many stories about the inadequacy of the supervision of the military 
departments. I should add that these aren’t the only stories you heat 
abou the inadequacy of supervision, but I should think that 10 years 
after the war is over that there really ought to be a trend for getting 
a lot of this research out of military supervision and into a different 
type of supervision. 

I should think that there would be rewards along that line. I think 
it could be added that there seems to have been a disposition on the 
part of the Congress itself to be extraordinarily liberal with appro- 
priations when the supervision is military, and as is I think demon- 
strated by the record of appropriations for the National Science 
F oundation, relatively niggardly where appropriations for other su- 
pervision is concerned. 

This happily wasn’t the case during the war when we had Dr. Bush, 
but I think that things could be bettered if there was some way of in- 
stitutionalizing this under other supervision than military supervision. 

Dr. Bronk. I think it is fairly accurate to say that the appropria- 
tion for the National Science Foundation, which is a relatively new 
organization of Government, went up from $200,000 the first year to 
16 million for this fiscal year. The Bureau of the Budget authorized 
41 for this coming year, which is more than a 100-percent increase for 
the next fiscal year. The House committee has approved about $36 
million, I believe. 

So I feel that Congress is sympathetically understanding the need 
for fundamental noncl: assified research, and while we would like to 
have it still more in future years we feel we are on the way and are 
receiving sympathetic consideration. 

Mr. Pret. Dr. Bronk, does that $36 million appropriation in the 
coming year include the support of the International Geophysical 
Year? 
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Dr. Bronx. No, this is exclusive of the International Geophysical 
Year. With regard to your question of the desirability of funte- 
mental research being supported by the military, I w ould, at the risk 
of seeming to have two different attitudes born of two different points 
of view, say this: 

I think that it is an unwholesome thing for a university to carry on 
research, certainly to any considerable degree, of a secret nature. This 
seems to me to be a violation of the true spirit of scholarship and 
learning in a university. On the other hand, as former president of 
Johns Hopkins U niversity, I saw the applied physics laboratory which 
was concerned with the dev elopment of guided missiles oper ate as a 
unit of the Johns Hopkins University offes ampus in what seemed to us 
to be a wholesome and a healthy fashion. It was certainly so viewed by 
the Bureau of Ordnance of the Navy Department, and we did not feel 
that it impaired the freedom of inquiry of the university as a whole. 
This is a very different thing than to have members of our depart- 
ments, of physics and chemistry and mathematics, and all of the other 
natural sciences, and even the humanities and history operating on 
secret projects. 

Another aspect of this problem which I think is oftentimes over- 
looked is the fact that while I am strongly in favor of having much of 
fundamental research under the support of agencies such as the Na- 
tional Science Foundation which nals with nonclassified adventurous 
research, I must in fairness say that the Office of Naval Research, for 
instance, has supported research of a most fundamental nature, with- 
out any restrictions whatsoever. 

I think of a colleague of mine whose work on vision and marine or- 
ganisms was supported by the Office of Naval Research. It was cer- 

tainly nonclassified. It was certainly as fundamental as it could be. 
The ONR believed that they were thereby extending our knowledge 
of the laws of vision, which would potentially be of ‘ultimate applied 
value in the better design of instruments for the better operation of the 
Navy. But necessity for that use was not in any way implied in the 
support which they gave. They did, nevertheless, gain a potential 
supporter of Navy interests. It’ was not bought by ‘the grant, but be- 
cause he was wor king under the ONR he had an interest in the Navy, 
so I think that a certain amount of fundamental research supported by 
the Department of Defense is good, just as I think it is highly desirable 
that the research laboratories of the GE C o., A. T. & T. Radio Cor- 
poration of America, and many others to support some fundamental 
research. But I would still like to see most research under the support 
of agencies which are less restrictive, by virtue of special interests. 

Mr. Mrrcnent. Mr. Fi inney, I wonder if you could—to shift the sub- 
ject just slightly at this time—tell us anything about the science at- 
taché program of the Department of State. 

Mr. Finney. Mr. Mitchell, I don’t know very much about it cur- 
rently. I was in touch with it at the time that it was established, I 
believe, with Dr. Berkner, doing a good deal of the spade work on 
it, but I haven’t had a look at it, I don’t think, for 2 years or more, 
and I am not current on it. 

Mr. Prev. If he would look, he would find it didn’t exist any more; 
wouldn't he? 

Mr. Finney. I have heard this said, but to use the legal phrase, I 
don’t know it of my own knowledge. 
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Mr. Mrrcuewn. I would like to have Dr. Bronk comment on that 
program, if he would, please. 

Dr. Bronx. I wish I could plead as much ignorance of this as Mr. 
Finney can, but I am afraid I have been in it from the very beginning 
and testified for the first appropriation to support the Office of ‘Science 
Adviser. 

I think that what Mr. Piel says with regard to its nonexistence is 
essentially correct. 

There is one individual over in the Department of State now. He 
is helpful, but I would hardly call it a science adviser’s office. I do 
not think there are any residual scientific attachés abroad. 

Mr. Mircuert. You are correct. I would like to know why that 
program, if you know anything about it, has been stalled, shall we say. 

Dr. Bronx. I might say, not for any lack of effort on my part, sir. 

Mr. Mrrcuru.. The reason I ask you that question is that one of 
the responsibilities—I will phrase it that way—of the National 
Science Foundation, is No. 6: 

Foster the interchange of scientific information among scientists in the United 
States and foreign countries. 

Am I incorrect in assuming that that was what the science attaché 
program was all about? 

Dr. Bronk. Only in part. The science attaché adviser’s program 
was concerned in part with this, but in part with another more impor- 
tant function. 

Let me go back a little and say this: 

I think that there is a far greater degree of exchange of scientific 
information between the scientists of different countries than is gen- 
erally recognized. This is, I think, difficult to comprehend, because 
scientists are among the few people in the world who have these 
international associations. If you are interested in history, you can 
go back three-hundred-and-tifty-odd years to the days when Francis 
Bacon was defining what should be the pattern of modern science. 
He suggested even then that there be some who should go from coun- 

try to country, communicating new ideas and bringing ‘knowledge of 

new experiments so that the workers in each country should be aided 
and supplemented by the work of others. Those who thus exchanged 
knowledge were to be known as Merchants of Light. 

We operate against that sort of a tradition. We, all of us, have 
friends in many countries with whom we have worked, and we go to 
international congresses so that there is a great deal of exchange ‘back 
and forth. 

I suppose a third of my correspondence is with friends in Britain, 
for instance, and in France, so that through these international associ- 
ations, through these friendly correspondences, through the dissemi- 
nation of scientific literature, I learn of the work of others. So that 
there is this continual interflow. 

But one of the things that we had in mind in the science adviser’s 
program was that there be scientists in the several important Em- 
bassies who would be available to our Ambassadors and to their staffs, 
in order to advise them on scientific matters and the implications of 
scientific developments, to facilitate the movements of scientists be- 
tween countries and help them with their logistics. These are things 
that. we feel are suffering. 
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When it comes to the National Science Foundation’s responsibility 
in this area, I think that there is much more that could be done if we 
had more funds for this purpose. But I can point out that we have 
enabled the travel of American scientists to other countries, for scien- 
tific meetings and scientific congresses. Whether they had funds of 
their own used to be the determinant of whether a person could go 
abroad or not, rather than ability, as now. 

We have also invited scientists from other countries to come to this 
country and participate in scientific discussions and conferences so 
that we may know what they are doing. We have also arranged for 
the translation and publication of scientific literature or iginating 
abroad so that we have not been idle in this respect. 

Mr, Mrrenett. Would you consider it within the power of the 
National Science Foundation to make a comment to the State Depart- 
ment on this matter ? 

Dr. Bronx. I would. 

Mr. Mrreuent. You think the National Science Foundation should, 
then, take a look at the science attaché program as it exists today ? 

Dr. Bronx. This has been discussed and has been looked at, sir. 

Mr. Mircnett. Have you been contacted about it? 

Dr. Bronx. I have, sir. 

Mr. Mircnetyu. Well, one of the individuals most concerned in the 
establishment of that program, Dr. Berkner, said he hasn’t been con- 
sulted about it; neither has Dr. Whitman, who I believe was the head 
of the Atomis for Peace Conference. 

Dr. Bronx. I have been consulted in that capacity, recently, and 
also as president of the National Academy of Sciences. I had fairly 
intimate contact with various members of the State Department, and 
have been asked about various matters of this sort. 

Mr. Mrrcnetx. Are they going to do something on the program, 
reestablish it or anything that. you know and can speak about? 

Dr. Bronx. I do not know what the actual outcome will be, but I 
know that it is being considered from various angles, and I have con- 
fidence that something will be done in the not too distant future. 

Mr. Moss. Dr. Bronk, do you have any idea why the program was 
brought to a standstill ? 

Dr. Bronx. No; I really do not. I would have thought it was 
largely because of administrative procedural policies and considera- 
tion. Beyond that, I do not know of any reason why it should have 
been. 

Mr. Mircrrvy. Do you think it was a mistake to bring it to a stand- 
still ? 

Dr. Bronx. I do. But I am not sure it should continue in exactly 
the same pattern that it had. The furtherance of science is a process 
of growth and development. Had the science adviser’s office con- 
tinued it could have evolved more rapidly than by discontinuance and 

restarting ; sometimes, however, when you have a complete transforma- 
tion and rebirth, you do better. 

Mr. Mrrcuer.. Do you know if any of the reports of those science 
attachés were made available? 

Dr. Bronx. Yes. 

Mr. Mrrcerretx. Are they classified ? 

Dr. Bronx. I never saw one that was, but they may have been. 

Mr. Mrrcnent. Who were they made available to? Do you know? 
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Dr. Bronx. I used to received them with regard to people that 
were visiting this country, for instance. When I was in Europe I 
used to confer and consult with the scientific attachés in London, 
Stockholm, and Paris with regard to various matters and found them 
completely accessible. 

Mr. Pretrrer. May I add one thing there? 

Mr. Mircuriy. Please. 

Mr. Pretrrer. I have had the same experience. I have had access 
to them whenever I wanted them or knew they existed. They have 
been very valuable. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. Were their reports published ¢ 

Mr. Preirrer. No; they were available in mimeographed form, 
but I had no difficulty getting them. They were not classified. 

Mr. Mircuett. But they were valuable? 

Mr. Preirrer. They were very valuable to me. 

Mr. Mrrcuenst. Would you recommend the program ? 

Mr. Pretrrer. Certainly. I would still like to know why it was 
scuttled. 

Mr. Mircnetz. Mr. Piel? 

Mr. Pret. I have no information to offer on this question of why 
it was stalled. It was obviously a most constructive development. 

Mr. Moss. I think the questions which I have in mind might be 
directed to the panel generally and more specifically to you, Dr. 
Bronk. 

You have had a rather long relationship with Government as an 
adviser to various agencies. Do you feel that the present security 
program produces the maximum ‘security to the Nation? I mean, 
in the overall do we get the security we think we do through the 
methods of secrecy imposed at the present time? 

Dr. Bronx. My difficulty in answering that question, Mr. Chair- 
man, stems from the fact that I don’t think I would know what “the 
security program” was. I asked my executive officer this very ques- 
tion before I came up. I said, “Can you tell me just exactly what ‘the 
security progragy’ is, because I think this is a question that may be 
asked of me,” and neither he nor I were able to formulate just what 
the program is. 

I think it is variable. I think it is carried out to different degrees, 
and in different ways, in different agencies. If I were to interpret 
it more generally and answer the question as to whether or not I 
think that excessive restriction of scientific information is the most 
effective way of maintaining our national security, I would say I 
doubt it. 

Mr. Moss. Have we excessive restriction today ? 

Dr. Bronx. I think in some areas we do. I think in some areas we 
are probably careless. 

Mr. Moss. Would you place on an equal level of importance with 
the classification of information the tight restrictions upon the indi- 
vidual to discuss freely matters which may be in the development 
stage # 

Dr. Bronk. Well, I would say it depended a great deal upon what 
it was that was under development. For instance, if it was a certain 
type of guided missile, I would think it would be unwise to say to 
those working on it, “Discuss this freely in any way you wish.” 
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I think the surest guaranty of security is in the selection of indi- 
viduals who are wise and judicious in what they do and don’t discuss. 

Mr. Moss. Let us take the guided missile as one item of discussion. 

In the Government and under a Government sponsorship we have 
many programs of research and development and depending upon 
their degree of classification, we have clearances required for every 
man engaged on those projects. 

The programs may be related in the principles or the theories with 
which the scientists must deal in developing them. It isn’t possible 
today, is it, for even those men who enjoy the highest of clearance to 
freely discuss among themselves the different projects or the different 
theories involved in the projects on which they are working. Does 
that contribute to quick development or does it tend to retard devel- 
opment ? 

Dr. Bronx. If that were the case, if those who were themselves 
cleared could not discuss matters with one another, I should think it 
would seriously retard it. I do not understand why this should be the 
case. 

Mr. Moss. It seems quite clear that it is the case, because we have 
one type of security clearance granted by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. It is an entirely different clearance, and I think perhaps 
given by different people, than the clearance which might be given to 
2 man engaged in a project for the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. Also the various departments within the Department of 
Defense issue their own types of clearance. Yet many of the physi- 
cists working for the Government might be dealing with theories 
that are common to all of their projects. There is a tight restriction 
upon their freedom to discuss the information they have. 

What effect do you thing that has, then ? 

Dr. Bronx. I see no reason why there could not be a consolidation 
of the considerations which led to the clearance for one agency or 
another. 

Mr. Moss. To your knowledge, is there any agency in the Federal 
Government that takes a look at the overall program? Does the 
National Science Foundation have knowledge of this? 

Dr. Bronx. You mean whether there is a central agency which looks 
at the whole picture of an individual ? 

Mr. Moss. Yes. 

Dr. Bronx. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Moss. We could be expending not only valuable time but val- 
uable dollars, then, because of duplication in various projects. 

Dr. Bronx. I can conceive of that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. I would appear, then, that we might be defeating the 
security we seek because of the secrecy which we impose. 

Dr. Bronx. If it be unwisely applied; yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. It has been suggested, as a means of insuring a greater 
flow of information, that at the time of original classification, a date 
when it would be declassified be placed on the document or the 
project, and it would automatically be declassified unless an aflirma- 
tive finding was made requiring its continued classification. This 
suggestion is based on the assumption that most of these secrets have 
value only for a limited period of time. 
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Dr. Henprrson. This goes back to some things I said this morning 
about the document, 10501, that was issued November 6, 1953, having 
to do with the whole subject of classification in which right to classify 
is withdrawn from the American Battle Monuments, the Arlington 
Memorial Amphitheater Commission and some 28 others—— 

Mr. Moss. I might interpose that Executive Order 10501 has not 
stopped overclassification Judging from the great number of inter- 
esting stamps and terms that we have received in this committee. It 
continues. 

Dr. Henverson. I was going to go on to say that this document if 
lived up to in entirety is an excellent one and I said this much this 
morning in my testimony. 

On page 3 this morning, under section 4 (d) classification, down- 

grading, and ungrading section A: 
Automatic changes: to the fullest extent practicable the classifying authority 
shall indicate on the material except telegrams at the time of the original 
classification that after a specified event or date or upon removal of classified 
enclosures the material will be downgraded or declassified. 

Mr. Mircueti. Have you ever seen a document so marked ? 

Dr. Henperson. Many times. I have seen documents in which 
classified enclosures have been removed. 

Mr. Mircuewn. I mean downgraded. 

Dr. Henperson. Downgraded by authority after such and such 
a date and after such and such an event. They are nearly always 
military. In my experience I have not seen any scientific papers so 
marked, however. 

Mr. Mrrcuent. Mr. Pffeifer ? 

Mr. Pretrrer. I would like to make a few comments about the wider 
use and recognition of the principle that has been discussed. One 
thing that upsets me, although I think it is a valid point, is that 
to make wise classification possible you need exceptional people and 
that such people are very rare. 

Well, I think that is certainly true. On the other hand, what we 
are really trying to get at is a system that will be as independent as 
possible of the rareness or exceptionality of the individual, or else we 
will have no system at all. 

Therefore, this deadline idea is worthy of consideration from that 
point of view. 

I also think it is important to consider the security problem from 
another point of view, which both Dr. Henderson and Dr. Bronk 
have referred to. Dr. Bronk just said that in certain areas there is 
too much classification and in other areas there is not enough. 

Dr. Henderson gave the example this morning of the person who 
before he was cleared for a guided-missile job went out on his own 
and collected information to prepare himself for his position. 

The minute that document was seen, it was classified. This is 
simply an indication that a lot of information that should have been 
classified was floating around. Now, one reason I think that this was 
unclassified when it should not have been is the point that Dr. Hender- 
son made again this morning, that the Department of Defense and 
many other agencies are under enormous pressure from the press, con- 
tinually, to obtain scoops, material that perhaps should be classified. 

I think that if there were a deadline routinely on classified reports 
so that the press, which is after information along these lines could 
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be told “This is coming up for reconsideration March X, 19—X,” this 
would do a great deal to decrease that pressure for one very simple 
reason. Nowadays when a reporter is told “This is classified” to 
him it means forever, an indefinite thing. 

He assumes he is never going to get a look at the material in ques- 
tion. So he goes through all the channels and puts on the pressure. 
I think that such pressure in many cases, and Dr. Bronk knows of 
them, has resulted in the release of material that should have been 
classified. Giving it a deadline, putting a date on it, will, if nothing 
else, enable the editor of the paper to put a note on his calendar 
“Ask the Department of Defense about this now.” In the interim 
the pressure would presumably be off.. 

Mr. Moss. Going back to the example used this morning of the 
man going into the guided-missile field—isn’t it possible that this 
case, as well as illustrating that perhaps information which should 
have been classified was not, also illustrated the futility of some of 
the attempts to classify material which in fact cannot be classified ? 

Mr. Preirrer. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. Doesn’t it prove that you can, if you are diligent, develop 
much information which we kid ourselves into thinking is classified. 

Mr. Precerer. Yes. I should have made that clear. ‘There are two 
areas here. One is the area you are talking about, the fact that a 
person who is sophisticated in the field, as Dr. Henderson pointed 
out, can figure out things for himself. It is ridiculous in that case. 
I was talking purely about the material that he could not figure out, 
namely, in the technological, know-how area. . This is the place where 
I think that most material has been declassified unwisely, because of 
this pressure, but the other area is an enormous one and there declassi- 
fication makes no sense at all. 

Mr. Bronx. Another way of saying it in words that are frequently 
overlooked is the fact that you cannot keep a law of nature secret. 

Mr. Moss. Aren’t we trying to? 

Dr. Bronx. Very frequently. 

As a trustee of the university founded by Benjamin Franklin I 
am always proud of Benjamin Franklin. I came across this a good 
many years ago: In 1779, while we were fighting a war with Great 
Britain, Benjamin Franklin had this directive sent to the commanders 
of all armed ships acting under commission of the Congress. 

Gentlemen, a ship was fitted out from England before the commencement of 
this war to make discoveries in unknown seas under the conduct of a most 
celebrated navigator and discoverer, Captain Cook. This is an undertaking 
truly laudable in itself because the increase of geographical knowledge facilitates 
the communication between distant nations and the exchange of useful products 
and manufactures, extends the arts, and science of other kinds is increased 
to the benefit of mankind in general. This then is to recommend to you— 
they were a little bit more lenient apparently in issuing directives 
in those days than when I was an ensign in the Navy. Nothing was 
reconunended to me; I was told what to do— 
that should the said ship fall into your hands you would not consider her as an 


enemy or suffer any plunder to be made of the effects contained in her, nor ob- 
struct her immediate return to England. 


Because— 
and repeating what he said before— 


science is increased to the benefit of mankind in general. 
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Well, that was written by a statesman as well as a scientist. I 
realize the conditions are somewhat different now than they were then 
but that is a pretty good definition of why scientists feel that we make 
progress internally as well as externally most rapidly by being most 
effective. Similarly, an industrial organization feels that the im- 
portant thing to do is always to keep two jumps ahead of their com- 
petitors, rather than spend most of their money on guards around their 
plants. 

Mr. Moss. Much has been said in thet past few days about achieving 
security through achievement as opposed to securing achievement 
through secrecy. I think it is possible that in recent years, as a result 
of a world war and a rather troublesome police action, the American 
people have become accustomed to placing their faith in security 
through secrecy. 

Dr. Bronk. I hope it was not done because of fear. For over 350 
years my ancestors have been in this country and I am so proud of it 
and so confident of its high destiny that I am not going to be paralyzed 
by fear. 

Mr. Moss. But Dr. Bronk, isn’t that exactly what we have had? 
Don’t you feel that the average man in Government today, charged 
with the responsibility of classifying a document, if there is a question, 
he resolves it on the side of overclassifying it rather than risk under- 
classifying it? 

Dr. Bronx. Yes, in many cases. 

Mr. Moss. That there is a material element of fear in this whole 
procedure; and if we are going to change the emphasis, it isn’t going 
to be done solely because a committee of Congress has tried to take an 
overall look at our direction of the moment but because there is going 
to be a general awareness? Maybe we can spark a little of it, but 
you can’t move ahead of public opinion in Government or in anything 
else. 

Dr. Bronx. That is right. 

Mr. Moss. Certainly the Congress must share the responsibility. I 
think in the basic atomic energy law the emphasis is on secrecy. One 
of the panel members yesterday indicated that, after all, everything 
classified has been reviewed by competent scientific minds and they 
have arrived at the decision. But certainly they have arrived at it 
in the light of the law, and in the light of the regulations. There are 
pressures other than the independent judgment of the individual as to 
the policy which should be pursued. 

We are going to have to bring about some change in direction or 
emphasis if we are to obtain any freer dissemination of information. 

Mr. Mitcuen.. Do you agree with that Dr. Bronk? 

Dr. Bronx. Well, 1 couldn’t say that I would initial every sentence 
of Mr. Moss’, but in general I would say yes. It is my observation 
that the higher you go in authority, generally the more wise and more 
lenient is the classification. During the war, I found that General 
Arnold, who was my chief, was far more liberal in his interpretation 
of what should be restricted than a young second lieutenant who was 
more fearful of his job. 

Mr. Moss. Of course, this carries with it another problem we have 
in studying the whole field of classified information, and that is how 
far down the echelon do we go in permitting the initiation of classi- 
fication. 
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Mr. Mrrcnetn. Mr. Piel, would you care to comment ? 

Mr. Pret. I would like to say to Congressman Moss’ definition of 
the problem that if my participation in this hear ing has contributed 
to advancing this approach I am very proud to have participated 
because I do believe that there has been a large element of fear and 
of mass psychology involved in the spread of the security and secrecy 
system into so many areas where it is not called for and ‘unnecessary. 
Certainly a reeducation of public opinion on this issue is very much 
in order, and it couldn’t start in a better place. 

Mr. Moss. I might say that in my opinion, your very excellent 
statement this morning made an important contribution in that di- 
rection. 

Mr. Prev. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Mrrenexti. Mr. Chairman, I would like to return to a few 
specific items. I would like to direct this question to Mr. Pfeiffer. 

This morning you made reference to a book you are writing in 
connection with radio astronomy ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Prerrrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrrcewett. | understand also that there is a portion of the book 
that does not contain a certain Air Force story. Would you tell the 
subcommittee why this was omitted ? 

Mr. Preirrer. Well, this is another aspect of secrecy and the flow 
of information. There is a new and quite important development in 
this field which is known as the radio sextant, which is a device that 
enables a ship to steer by the sun when the sun is invisible because of 
clouds. 

In other words, it keeps tracking the sun by the sun’s radio waves. 
Well now, this whole area is an extremely important one. The Air 
Forces are doing work with a small version of the radio sextant, which 
simply looks like a very small radar aerial. 

From the point of view of information, I think that the public 
should know what is happening in radio astronomy, because of the 
growing significance of the field from the point of view of basic and 
applied research. But here is where what I might call “invisible 
secrecy” comes in. I knew that work was being conducted by the Air 
Force. I knew enough about the story to know it was a good one, 
But I didn’t even bother going there, because I also knew that the 
trouble of getting that story, or of trying to get it might take several 
months of redtape, or arguing—of getting nowhere. This I think is 

very important in a broader sense. Most of the members of the Na- 

tional Association of Science Writers are very experienced in this area 
of secrecy and therefore, the Air Force itself may not be aware of 
the extent to which they are blocking information to the public. If 
you called them here, for example, they might say “W rel look, last 
month, we had 10 requests for information; we had 20 requests in 
December. Here are the records. In each case we gave the press 
what it wanted.” 

But they can have no records of the many people who specialize in 
presenting science to nonscientists and just don’t even bother to come. 

Mr. Mrrcuenn. Was the subject matter classified, do you know? 

Mr. Preirrer. I would guess three-quarters of it is and a quarter 
isn’t. 

Mr. Mrrcrert. How did you come across it? From outside sources? 
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Mr. Preirrer. No. I came across it from another branch of the 
Government that didn’t know that this was being classified by the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Moss. Well then the cooperation between the various agencies 
of Government is 

Mr. Pretrrerr. Is coincidental. 

Mr. Moss. Not as effective as it might be. 

Mr. Preirrer. Certainly not. This is an important responsibility 
from my point of view, too. I could have done that story in the book 
and said “Now look, I got this information from this source,” and 
named the source in the book. This might easily have been done if I 
didn’t happen to know—by sheer coincidenc e—that the Air Force was 
classifying it. I took it on my own shoulders not to discuss it in detail 
because I wanted the full story or none. 

Mr. Moss. We could carry that a little further. Men working for 
the agency from which you obtained the information could freely dis- 
cuss that with almost anyone except Air Force men engaged in essen- 
tially the same work. 

Mr. Preirrer. They did discuss it a lot more freely with me than 
they could with the Air Force, because they didn’t know much about 
it. I said that three-quarters was classified and one-quarter was not. 
They could talk with complete freedom about the unclassified 25 per- 
cent without any danger because they didn’t know what the Air Force 
was doing. If I had gone to an Air Force man, he might not even 
have talked about the one-quarter that was declassified. Of course, 
such examples could be multiplied over and over again. This again 
comes back to Dr. Henderson’s point—how does information get clas- 
sified and declassified? If I hadn’t happened to know that the Air 
Force was classifying it, I would have written my story and people 
would have wondered how the news “leaked.” 

Mr. Mrrenetn. Or you might have to burn up 3,000 copies, like 
Mr. Piel did. 

Mr. Prrirrer. Yes; I know. 

Mr. Mrrenext. Dr. Bronk, I would like to ask you a few questions 
with respect to the flow of information between Government agencies. 
This committee sent out a questionnaire to all the Government agen- 
cies, and we received replies. One of the questions was: 





What categories and types of information possessed by your agencies are not 
available to research specialists, scientists, public affairs organizations, and 
similar groups or individuals? 


The following agencies stated: “Defense information is not avail- 
able generally but may be given to qualified persons on a need-to- 
know basis”—Atomic Energy, CIA, Department of Defense, and FCC. 

The following agencies stated: “Defense or sec urity information 
is not available”—Civil Defense Administration, Department of Com- 
merce, Office of Defense Mobilization, National Security Council, and 
the National Security Training Commission. 

The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics replied, “Re- 

search information withheld if prepared for other agencies or for 
orivate industry on a fee basis.” 

Can you explain that to the committee, please? 

Dr. Bronx. Well, I presume that that means certain of the work 
which was done in wind tunnels in a certain category, funds being 
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provided with the understanding that they be available for that sort 
of purpose. I cannot give you the details of a technical operation of 
that sort. 

Mr. Moss. It just strikes me as being rather odd, that the NACA 
evidently does work for private enterprise on a fee basis. 

Dr. Bronx. I think that is in connection with the utilization of 
certain facilities in which they pay for the use of the facilities. 

Mr. Mircneus.. The National Science Foundation replied, “Indi- 
vidual scientists’ appraisal of a proposed research project is re- 
stricted.” 

Now, you testified a little while ago that most of the material at the 
National Science Foundation is unclassified. 

Dr. Bronk. Yes. 

Mr. Mrrenet,. Why would a scientist’s appraisal of a project— 
whether he agrees w ith it, disagrees, or has some comments that could 
advance the project—why should that not be available to the public? 

Dr. Bronx. I don’t know what the person who answered had in 
mind. I presume what was meant was this: Suppose, for instance, 
Mr. Piel applied for a grant of $12,000 to do a certain piece of re- 
search. Iam ona reviewing panel to appraise 140 requests that come 
in. We don’t have enough money to grant all requests, and ‘ say to 
my colleagues, “$12,000 to Piel?’ Under no circumstances. I don’t 
think he is competent in this area; I think it is a foolish idea, and I 
certainly won’t recommend it.” 

Well, being a friend of Mr. Piel’s, I would just as leave that he 
didn’t immediately have it reported to him that Bronk said he is not 
a very good scientist. This I presume is what was in mind. 

Just as we are all asked about “What do you think of so and so for 
the presidency of this university or the deanship of that college? 
Will you please ¢ vive me your confidential opion of what you think of 
the man ?” 

Dr. Henperson. This raises a small point, that there should be 
such a thing as administrative restriction on what is said in private 
anywhere in the country. This has to be so. One has to recognize 
this. I don’t think this is part of our committee purview, though. 

Mr. Mircuety. In answer to this question sent out by the subcom- 
mittee, “Please suggest ways of improving the flow of information 
among Federal agencies,” the following agencies stated that they had 
no suggestions for improving the flow of information, or that the flow 
was adequate : Atomic Energy Commission, Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy, Department of Commerce, Department of Defense—well, I could 
goon. There are about eight others connected with it. 

Would you gentlemen care to comment on that, please ? 

Dr. Bronk? 

Dr. Bronx. I would have to know who answered the question be- 
fore I could evaluate whether it was a significant reply. 

Sometimes in my stack of daily mail someone says “Here is a long 
discourse I have written about the way in which we could increase 
the scientific manpower. Would you please give me a detailed com 
ment on this draft which I prepared.” Having only 60 other letters 
to read that day, I might say “I am sorry, I have no useful comments 
T wish to make,” because I have not time to think. 
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I cannot believe that any imaginative agency could not with ade- 
quate thought think of many ways in which their flow of informa- 
tion could: be improved, and the way in which they could help other 
agencies with in ormation which they themselves have developed. It 
would be # challenging opportunity, but it might take a fair bit of 
time and @ lot of imagination. 

Mr. Moss. That illustrates a problem of this committee. This re- 
quest for suggestions was contained in a questionnaire sent out by 
the committee to the departments and agencies of Government, with 
a detailed explanation of the objectives of the committee; it is an as- 
signment from the Congress, and in sending out the questionnaire we 
were seeking advice w ith the full w eight of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Under those conditions, I think it is a logical assumption on the 
part of the committee that the departments or agencies had no sug- 
gestions or no ideas. We hope upon some further request, we might 
have a more fruitful result. 

Mr. Mircnety. Mr. Pfeiffer, would you care to comment? 

By the way, the answers were signed by the heads of the agencies. 

Mr. Prerrrer. I was just about to say that even before Representa- 
tive Moss’s reassurances, I think anyone in an important agency, gov- 
ernmental or otherwise, who says there is no need to increase the flow 
of information, or there is no way in which it can be improved, is act- 
ing at best out of sheer ignorance. At the very least it shows that the 
person who wrote that statement has no realization at all of the re- 
sponsibility of public officials—and of scientists—for the adequate 
flow of information. 

Representative Moss has stated over and over again that the reason 
you want to increase the flow of information on technical matters, 
and on all other matters, is that the people to whom the information 
goes are voters and citizens. They have to vote intelligently and 
they cannot vote intelligently without the relev: ant information. This 
is elementary stuff, but no person who could sign a thing like that 
could be deeply aware of the point. 

I think that the lack of awareness is even more baffling to me in the 
present situation. It is amply obvious that there is not only a lack of 
information about science among the public—but there is a widespread 
prevalence of misinformation among the public. I am again referring 
to things I talked about before, pseudoscience, antiscience, antiration- 
alism of all shapes. 

Mr. Mrrcnec.t. Let me give what some other agencies answered to 
that question. The following agencies suggested, “Greater contact 
between agency employees to improve the flow of information”: De- 
partment of Agriculture, Civil Defense Administration, Ravitoey 
Committee on Weather Control, National Science Foundation. 

“Promoting regular meetings of employees of agencies which deal 
with basic research,” was another answer. Department of Justice 
suggested that information “should be clearly identified by source and 
subject” and that “standard procedures” should be adopted for dis- 
semination of information.” 

So some agencies did reply appropriately. The vast majority, how- 
ever, said they had no suggestions. 

Dr. Bronx. Well, you see this relates to the point I made which you 
have properly said was not in the purview of this committee. But it 
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is in the purview of everyone interested in our national welfare. I 
come back to the fact that you cannot expect too much from agencies 
of Government when you cannot expect. much from the graduate 
schools of our universities. How many of them give any thought to 
the way in which scientists communicate their ideas? Some of you 
have seen the reports in the press recently as to what the dean of one 
of the prominent law schools said as to oe poorly the lawyers, the 
prospective lawyers in his school, could read and write. I have been 
an editor of scientific journals, and have had abundant opportunity 
to see badly constructed English and the use of five times as many 
words as need be, which fill our literature and make it impossible for 
people to keep abreast of scientific literature. This is a grave national 
problem. It may not be the responsibility of Congress, but I like to 
think that Congressmen are among our greatest leaders. I am going 
to continue my crusade, which involves the dissemination of scientific 
information through the use of simple language concisely stated. 

Mr. Prertrrer. I feel so strongly on this that I want to say the same 
thing Dr. Bronk said in different words. I would like to put it in this 
form: If we wanted deliberately to educate our scientists for inarticu- 
lateness—and for aloofness—we could hardly do a more effective job 
than is being done at present. This problem is one that should concern 
all universities and institutes of technology. It is increasing the gap 
between scientists and the public. 

Mr. Mrrcue.yi. Mr. Piel? 

Mr. Prev. I have a change of subject. 

Mr. Mircuentx. Please go ahead. 

Mr. Pret. This is occasioned by your reference to the burning of 
3,000 copies of Scientific American. I don’t want to let that stand 
unenlarged in the record. 

Mr. Mrrcners.. Could we hear the full story, please, for the record? 

Mr. Prev. I don’t know whether this committee in its deliberations 
yesterday, and the day before, took up the question of the information 
clause in the Atomic Energy Act. I know that the first occasion on 
which I read it was the occasion on which we received a telegram in 
our office from the Atomic Energy Commission telling us to withhold 
from publication an article on the Hydrogen Bomb by Hans A. Bethe, 
who is professor of physics at Cornell, and had been Chief of the 
Theoretical Physics Division of the Las Alamos Laboratory through- 
out the Manhattan Project, and was at that time still a consultant to 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

As I say, for the first time we read the information clause in the 
Atomic Energy Act, and found that it says in effect that all data in- 
volved in nuclear energy is classified until the Commission may in 
its wisdom declassify it. That isn’t the exact wording, but the sense 
of it is there, that everything in physics is classified until it is de- 
classified. 

Secondly, it seems to furnish the Commission with the power of 
injunction to prevent publication. I am not a lawyer, but that is the 
way the language reads. 

I believe this clause is of interest, and within the purview of this 
hearing. 

Mr. Mircne.y. It certainly is. 

Mr. Pier. Now, I will tell you the story, with that preamble: 
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We stopped our presses on advice of counsel upon receipt of this 
telegram. We pointed out to the Atomic Energy Commission that a 
large part of Dr. Bethe’s article was concerned with his views of the 
ethical and moral and political implications of the development of 
the hydrogen bomb; that all of the information in the article that was 
technical was supported by prior publication in open publications; 
that Dr. Bethe himself, as a classification officer of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, could not conceivably have breached security in any- 
thing he said in the article and, therefore, that the Commission’s 
claim that there was information of military importance in the article 
could not stand. 

We asked the Commission therefore to specify its objections to the 
article. While these negotiations were going on—I am sorry that 
Mr. Finney left because he could tell you this part of the story very 
well—we discovered what the motive was on the Commission’s part 
in issuing this order to us. It developed that telegrams that were 
marked “restricted” had been sent, two of them, within the week pre- 
ceding our receipt of our telegram. These two telegrams were sent 
to all of the contractors and consultants of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission forbidding them to talk in public about thermonuclear physics. 
This was the burden of the first telegram. Upon protest from the 
scientists who received it that this would stop the teaching of physics 
effectively, the telegram or the order was revised in the second tele- 
gram to instruct them not to talk about the military implications of 
thermonuclear physics. 

Nat Finney somewhere got ahold of these telegrams and confronted 
the AEC with them at their press conference that same week, and 
they went into the record as the “shut-your-trap” and “please-shut- 
vour-trap” telegrams. 

It was quite obvious that the Commission, upon hearing that Bethe 
was going to be published on this subject in Scientific American a few 
weeks after it had asked scientists to “please shut their traps,” was 
invoking its censorship powers—in what I regard as a capricious 
way—to try to prevent publication of that article. 

We negotiated with the Commission and finally—we believe as a 
face-saving device—two statements were stricken from the article, and 
argument was made that these statements coming from Hans Bethe, 
although they were in the public record, had a different status. This 
got to be known as “The Bethe law,” I think, of censorship: that it 
depends on who says it. 

The fact of the matter is that both of these statements became a 
matter of public record on the Commission’s own authority some 
months later. But the original copies of the articles that the Commis- 
sion has in its possession have not been declassified; so I hesitate to 
say what those statements were, although the Commission itself made 
them later. 

When we had come to this agreement with the Commission we 
proceeded to publish the article, multilated to that extent. The burn- 
ing of the copies of the magazine was part of the killing ritual of 
secrecy. I may add that type was melted down and plates were 
melted down as well. 

Now, we felt that an important issue had been raised here. This 
was the question of the freedom of the scientist to speak to his fellow 
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scientists on matters of great concern to him. We felt that the scientist 
has an obligation, as a scientist, to inform his fellow citizens; that 
it is best in the interest of the country and in the interest of sound 
information for the deliberations of the electorate that the most in- 
formed scientist be permitted to speak and be able to speak. 

We had another article on this subject by Louis Ridenour, who had 
never had a part in the atomic energy enterprise. For the very reason 
that he had not been, the public had to take Louis Ridenour’s infor- 
mation as being only partial. But when it came from Hans Bethe, 
who was in the project, then the public and the electorate could put 
its trust and confidence in what he had to say. To the extent that this 
article was mutilated in any way, the course of public discussion was 
to that extent damaged, although very, very little by this action of the 
Commission. 

We published a total of four articles on this question. This was at 
the time of the decision to proceed with the hydrogen bomb. I think 
« content-analysis of the press would show that the publication of 
those articles went far toward improving the quality of discussion in 
the press and among people generally; that after those articles were 
published a great deal of the panic and nonsense went out of the 
<liscussion, and it came down to earth. 

Mr. Mrrceneti. When was this? 

Mr. Prev. This was in March 1950. 

Mr. Mircueti. You mentioned the protests of the scientists over 
those telegrams they said would impair the teaching of physics. As a 
result of the security measures of the Government, have we impaired 
the teaching of physics ? 

Mr. Pret. Under that telegram, the language was so sweeping, the 
“shut-your-trap” telegram, the first one, that it could easily have, had 
it stood up. 

Mr. Mrrcnetz. Professor Henderson ? 

Dr. Henverson. This is often one of the complaints, that there are 
classified subjects which represent advances in nuclear physics that a 
graduate student being trained should learn, but he cannot learn 
unless he is cleared. To that extent it impedes the teaching of physics. 

Mr. Preirrer. One other point, regarding something I stated this 
morning: It impedes not only the teaching of physics in the way 
Dr. Henderson has pointed out but also the recruitment of potential 
scientists. This whole atmosphere of secrecy is one of the things 
that is scaring some of our brighter young people away from science. 

Mr. Pret. I would like to say in connection with the discussion of 
this Bethe episode that I hope that when the Atomic Energy Act next 
comes before Congress, that the work of this committee will have laid 
the foundation for an intelligent revision of that clause, the informa- 
tion clause, in the statute. 

Mr. Mircnwevyt. Under the chairman’s direction I have already been 
in touch with the staff director and they have requested copies of our 
hearings. 

Mr. Prerrrer. May I give an example which is more recent? 

Mr. Mircuety. Please do. 

Mr. Preirrer. This was, I would guess, in the early winter of 1955. 
One of the very largest mass-circulation magazines asked me to 
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consider running a monthly science section in their publication on 
peacetime uses of atomic energy. 

I was quite skeptical whether such a monthly series could be done, 
namely because of the flow of information being so restricted. But I 
told them that I would spend a week in Washington and find out 
whether I was wrong or not. I spent a week in Washington and I 
remember—this was a year ago—that I had been a bit optimistic. 
The secrecy was such that it would be impossible for a popular maga- 
zine to do a monthly series on peacetime uses of atomic energy, and 
I so reported to the magazine, and the project died there. 

But I added one other point, which may be of interest, in my report 
to the magazine, and that was this: That if they really wanted an 
up-to-date, authoritative monthly science department, they ought to 
send me or somebody else to England. In England, much of the 
material which was not being released here was being discussed openly, 
and I would like that in the record. 

Mr.\Moss. Then could we also assume that some of the material 
which is not used in the teaching or the training of our young physi- 
cists is being used widely in Britain and in other countries? 

Mr. Pretrrer. I think that is a very good assumption. 

Mr. Moss. Then we are perhaps seriously impairing not only the 
number of future scientists, but the abilities of the future scientists? 

Mr. Preirer. And the quality of their training in this field. 

Mr. Mitcnetn. Mr. Chairman, I am going to put in the record now, 
since we have mentioned England, the following article from the 
Washington Post, March 9, this morning: British Statesmen Urge 
Tighter Risk Screening. 

I would like to put in the record your comments as to whether or 
not it would apply to the subject that we have just had under dis- 
cussion. 

(The article is as follows :) 


[Washington Post, March 9, 1956] 
BRITISH STATESMEN URGE TIGHTER Risk SCREENING 


Lonpon, March 8.—Seven elder statesmen today warned that belief in com- 
munism “overrides a man’s normal loyalties to his country” and makes him a 
potential spy. They proposed that Britain’s screening against security risks be 
tightened. 

A Government statement said Prime Minister Sir Anthony Eden accepts the 
report and the recommendations in their entirety. 

The seven statesmen said the security risk extends to fellow travelers in Gov- 
ernment service as well as card-carrying Reds. And they suggested even loyal 
men or women married to Communists might have to be kept off secret Govern- 
ment work. : 

The seven, representing both the Conservative and Labor Parties, were asked 
by the Government to report on Britain’s security system after the defection to 
Moscow of diplomats Guy Burgess and Donald Maclean. 

All are members of the Privy Council, made up of leading members of British 
public life who advise the queen. 

The report in general approved the screening started in 1948 to bar Communists 
or Fascists from jobs dealing with secrets involving national security. 

[One of the chief security problems was “to identify the members of the British 
Communist Party, to be informed of its activities and to identify that wider body 
of those who are both sympathetic to communism, or susceptible to Communist 
pressure, and present a danger to security. 

{“Therefore, steps must be taken to see that secret information is not handled by 
anyone who, for ideological or other motives, may betray it.” 
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[The statement said it would “not be in the public interest” to publish the full 
text of the conference’s report to the Government or to make known all its recom- 
mendations, Reuters reported. 

[The conference said it recognized that great importance must be paid today to 
character defects “as factors tending to make a man unreliable or expose him to 
blackmail. or influence by foreign agents.” 

[Government departments have a duty to inform themselves of “serious failings 
such as drunkenness, addiction to drugs, homosexuality, or any loose living that 
may seriously affect a man’s reliability,” it said.] 

The report said the old cloak-and-dagger spy is now less of a risk than “Com- 
munists and other persons who, for one reason or another, are subject to Com- 


munist influence.” 

“The Communist faith overrides a man’s normal loyalties to his country and 
induces a belief it is justifiable to hand over secret information to the Communist 
Party or to a Communist foreign power,” the report said. 

“The risk from Communists, however, is not confined to party members, either 
open or underground, but extends to the sympathizers with communism. 

“An individual living with wife or husband who was a Communist or a Com- 
munist sympathizer may for that reason alone have to be moved from secret 
work. * +” 

The commission rejected any suggestion that suspects be detained for unlimited 
periods so evidence could be collected against them. It said this would run 
counter to British principles of freedom. 

The commission members were Lord President of the Council Salisbury, Lord 
Chancellor Kilmuir, Home Secretary Gwilym Lloyd-George (Conservatives), 
former Lord Chancellor Jowitt, former Foreign Minister Herbert Morrison, 
former Supply Minister George Strauss (Laborites), and Sir Edward Bridges, a 
high-ranking civil servant. 

Mr. Pret. I read the story in this morning’s New York Times, Mr. 
Mitchell, and it gave me great pain to think that the virus that our 
country is now recovering - from, the recovery having a fine symptom 
in these hearings, that that virus now appears to ‘be infecting our 
British cousin. I think it would be well if you sent a transcript of 
these hearings to England. 

Mr. Mircueti. This might be speculation, but could it be that some 
pressure is being applied by our country on Great Britain ? 

Mr. Prerrrer. It is possible. 

Mr. Pret. I think it might make a reasonable hypothesis for further 
investigation. 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. Probably asa result of the Burgess- Maclean business. 

Mr. Preu. Yes. 

Mr. Mircuet. I would like to have Dr. Bronk, Mr. Piel, and Pro- 
fessor Henderson listen closely to what has happened to a monthly 
magazine formerly published by the Department of Commerce, Fed- 
eral Science Progress. Mr. Pfeiffer, would you tell the committee 
about that, please ? 

Mr. Pretrrer. Well, I think that Mr. Piel may know more about 
certain aspects of this than I do, and I hope he will comment if he 
does. This was, I would say, around 1946 or 1947. The Government 
was publishing a monthly magazine known as Federal Science Pr og- 
ress. It was an excellent example of good popularization of science. 
It was interestingly written; it was not sensationalized, and it was 
accurate. 

I don’t know how many issues it published. I think it had a staff of 
about 20 and a very good staff. But all of a sudden the magazine 
disappeared. 

I understand—and again maybe Mr. Piel can confirm this—that 
one reason it was killed was that private book publishers, private mag- 
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azine publishers—I might add definitely not Scientific American— 
objected through the Senate to competition from a Government agency. 
ow, just for a moment assume that is true. I think we have a very 
excellent example of one factor which may account for the sluggishness 
of the flow of information from Government agencies to the public. 

Mr. Prez. The story, as Mr. Pfeiffer has told it, to my knowledge is 
substantially the correct one. I would like to add, a fortiori, in ref- 
erence to Scientific American, that it had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Pretrrer. I meant to make that clear. 

Mr. Prien. Thank you. You did. 

Mr. Mircuetu. In other words, the Department of Commerce used 
to put out a monthly magazine known as Federal Science Progress, 
which was entirely for public dissemination ? 

Mr, Prerrrer. Yes. 

Mr. Mircuenn. And that was liquidated. 

Mr. Pretrrer. That is a good word. 

Mr. Mrrcneint. Was the information contained therein more or 
less a compilation of research done by Government agencies as a 
whole? 

Mr. Preirrer. Not specifically. I mean the magazine was not in- 
tended for that purpose. It was intended only to discuss certain 
things which happened to fall under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. But in any popular discussion of an important 
scientific development, the minute you describe basic principles you 
are talking across the board, so it had a wide interest to all depart- 
ments of the Government. 

Mr. Mircneint. Dr. Bronk, would you care to comment on this 
subject ? 

Dr. Bronx. Well, I can see that such a journal might be helpful 
in giving people a bird’s-eye view of the type of things that are being 
done. But let me point out that the Bureau of Standards has large 
numbers of publications which are freely available and may be sub- 
scribed to. So do many other agencies, such as the Geological Survey, 
National Institutes of Health, and so forth. And they publish in 
general scientific journals. 

Of course it is true that nowhere would one get an overall picture, 
but I am overpowered by the thought of any one journal giving an 
adequate view of the total scientific activities of all our Government 
laboratories, ranging all the way from the Naval Ordnance Labora- 
tory to the Geological Survey to the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Preirrer. May I make a comment in that connection ? 

I have not made myself clear in one respect. I certainly agree with 
Dr. Bronk that it would be impossible for any publication to cover 
such a wide area. But the main thing I want to point out about 
Federal Science Progress is simply this: that the reports Dr. Bronk 
is talking about were not quite like this magazine. It was an attrac- 
tive job, physically, printingwise. It was a professional job. It was 
and attractive job, and it was written specifically to interest either 
scientists in other fields or the public. And it was liquidated for this 
very reason. There is no objection to the Government publishing, 
and continuing to publish, unimaginative and inadequately illustrated 
and uninteresting material that will never be widely read. 

Mr. Pret. Federal Science Progress filled a function that isn’t 
filled by formal professional publication by Government scientists, 
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and it is an important function. This is the journalistic function. 
The magazine was, as I understand it, conducted by public relations 
people; that is, journalists in the Department of Commerce. As re- 
porters, digging out and scouting out work going on, they were under- 
taking to present in this magazine a comprehensive, general view of 
what was going on, which you don’t get in publications that simply 
carry individual formal papers. The effect of such a journalistic 
publication would be to call the formal professional papers issuing 
from Government laboratories to the attention of people, of more 
people than are likely to know of them when they are simply roosting 
on the library shelf. 

There is another model for this kind of publication which is being 
conducted by the Public Health Service. They recently have gotten 
underway a quite attractive and readable magazine called Public 
Health Reports. To my knowledge it is the single publication in the 
United States, in or out of the Government, that presents a complete 
and rounded picture of work going on in public health, whether in the 
Federal Government, or in local, municipal, county, and State 
governments. 

Mr. Pretrrer. Could Iask you one question? Is that a professional] 
job in the same way Federal Science Progress was? Is it an attractive 
job? 

Mr. Pret. It is, vou might say, a professional journal, addressed to 
people in public health work. 

Mr. Mircueti. But it is done by the Department ? 

Mr. Prez. It is done by the Department, and is an extremely 
valuable publication. 

Mr. Mrrcneti. Dr. Bronk, do you know anything about this 
subject ? 

Dr. Bronx. Yes. I think these are all good and all part of the 
growing process of science. We are going so rapidly that we have got 
to devise new ways of disseminating information so that it is more 
readily available. 

Mr. Mrrcuety. Mr. Chairman, at this point I would like to have Dr. 
Henderson’s summation of the past 3 days’ testimony before the sub- 
committee. 

Dr. Henperson. It seems to me that the points made here in the 
committee call for action in the following 8 or 9 points. 

One is travel by American scientists. It is quite clear that freedom 
to obtain passports without restriction or to go anywhere is vital. To 
repeat, the first point is travel by us, in which American scientists 
should be free. This ties in with the right to a visa by every Ameri- 
can, which seems to me an important direction in which we are moving. 

Second, travel by foreigners to the United States. Everyone 
acknowledges this is gravely impeded and scientists are perhaps im- 
peded more than anyone else. This should be changed also. It 
probably requires an amendment to the McCarran-Walter Act, which 
is a very difficult question. 

In the third place, correspondence and transmittal of one’s reprints 
abroad in return for other reprints—there should be no restriction 
on this. 

To learn about what a foreign scientist is doing you must send him 
a reprint of your own often as a quid pro quo, and one should be 
allowed to do that even if no quid is forthcoming for the quo. 
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In the fourth place, I think it is important that the Congress should 
state by resolution or otherwise that the United States is hospitable to 
international conferences, and this ties in with the previous interna- 
tional scientific conferences. This ties in with the previous one, free- 
dom of travel of foreign scientists, who make up these conferences 
as an essential part of it. This should be implemented by law. 

As to the fifth point, it is suggested that legislation describing what 
areas were properly classified and what not, should be passed. This is 
a very difficult thing to do in respect to vital documents. 

A thorough endorsement of 10501 would do a great deal to avoid 
complaint—10501 has been carefully drawn. It covers most of the 
relevant areas, and if administered in the proper climate, intellectual 
climate, and administered with sympathy, it will go a long way to- 
ward correcting many of the complaints. 

It was suggested that certain areas should be completely free of 
classification. It doesn’t seem to me proper that Congress should put 
into the law a requirement that certain areas cannot be classified, but 
it might express the opinion by resolution or otherwise that basic 
adventurous research and the facts of nature should in general re- 
main unclassified. 

This would not have the force of law, and it would entitle anybody 
who felt that a serious question of national security did arise to put 
a classification on it. 

The revitalization, the seventh point, of the Science Office has been 
stressed before your repeatedly. 

Mr. MircuHety. Science advisory program ? 

Dr. Henperson. Science Advisory Office in the State Department, 
yes. 

It was also suggested that the various types of classification should 
be consolidated ; the AEC restricted data and the Armed Forces’ clas- 
sifications should be treated alike. That is a difficult question and 
would require, I think, further examination. Some people feel that 
science is properly classified, if it is classifiable at all, in one system, 
and military matters in another, and it was also suggested that all 
clearances for AEC, Army, Navy, whatnot, should be consolidated. 
This, again, is a very difficult question. Every agency likes to have 
its own intelligence collection office and its own clearance mechanism. 
In fact, as it works out, everyone who has a clearance office collects 
from other offices to see if any derogatory data has been developed 
anyplace else, so we do in fact have a central clearance, though not in 
name. 

These seem to me the points that were raised and discussed exten- 
sively before you in the last 2 days. 

Mr. Mircneitzi. Mr. Chairman, at this time I think we would like to 
have the views of these gentlemen who have been in the science report- 
ing field, and Dr. Bronk, who has had a wide range of Government 
experience, particularly with the National Science Foundation and 
the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, comment on the 
statements which Dr. Berkner placed in the record the other day. 

Who would like to start? 

Dr. Bronx. I will be willing to begin. With regard to the modi- 
fication of the Atomic Energy Act, I am not prepared. 

With regard to B, the Congress should make clear that the United 
States wants no widespread system of technological secrecy and 
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security system of its citizens in the Soviet pattern—I can think of 
no elements of the Soviet pattern that I would copy. 

Mr. Mrrcuet1.. What about the fact that Congress should take the 
initiative in that regard ¢ 

Dr. Bronx. I like to think that those whom I vote for as Congress- 
men from the State of Pennsylvania, and as Senators, exercise the full 
degree of leadership which they have a very high responsibility for 
doing. 

C, “the Congress should specify the limitations on secrecy classifi- 
cation of military applications of science and technology”—I frankly 
~lon’t understand what this means. I don’t see how Congress is going 
to be able to say this should be classified, and this should not be classi- 
fied. I don’t see how they are going to be able to look ahead and 
see what the implications are. I presume Dr. Berkner had something 
in mind which I do not see in here. 

In the previous one it says “The emphasis should be on a small and 
elite system of classification and protection of a few secrets judged to 
be really important.” I take it he means an elite with regard to cate- 
gories rather than individuals, and with that I would agree. 

Mr. Moss. That is correct. 

Dr. Bronx. I think this makes it workable; if you have widespread, 
shotgun applications of secrecy you are apt to end up with inadequate 
security and mistaken secrecy. 

As I say, I do not understand the implications of C. I don’t see 
how this would be worked. 

Paragraph D: 

The Congress should remove strictions on scientific visitors so that the United 
States can fully enjoy the benefits of free scientific exchange. 

I would hope that we could do everything within our power to re- 
move the restrictions on individuals who are, let me say, decent visitors. 
I don’t see why we should restrict this to scientific. I would like to 
feel that religious leaders could come here without unnecessary re- 
strictions, and journalists, and lawyers. As a scientist, I would like 
to see greater freedom for scientific exchange, but I would like to see 
freedom broader than that. 

On the other hand, I would hope that this did not mean that an 
individual who was subversive and who happened to be a scientist 
would be admitted just because he was a scientist. I take it that that 
was not meant. 

E. The Congress should make possible travel of American scientists to foreign 
laboratories for visits and research, without prejudice to their usefulness to 
the United States. 

I would hope we would do everything possible to free the movement 
of scientists and other citizens so that we may know more of what is 
going on abroad. 

Mr. Moss. Of course, Doctor, whenever the Congressman goes 
abroad it is a junket. 

Dr. Bronx. I think it would be better if Congress encouraged the 
free movement of all individuals between the United States and other 
countries without special regard for scientists. 

Mr. Mrrcwetu. I think, Dr. Henderson, you have covered most of 
the points in your summary. 

Dr. Henpverson. Yes. 
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Mr. Mircouein. Mr. Piel? 

Mr. Pret. I think you have had from me a reasonably well-rounded 
expression of my views on all these headings during the course of the 
day. 

On question C, it seems to me that the most constructive measure 
that can be taken is one that would set up a procedure. I don’t have 
at this moment a specific recommendation as to what that is, except 
in the direction of making it difficult to put the classification stamp 
on material, but I don’t see, as Dr. Bronk has said, how the Congress 
can in advance predict which areas of scientific information may be 
compromised, because of involvement in military technology. 

Mr. Mircue.yi. Do you feel Congress should adopt a general policy 
statement ? 

Mr. Piet. I think that would be all to the good. If I may be for- 
given for making the following statement, Congress has its own re- 
sponsibility in the creation of the atmosphere in which secrecy has 
been so heavily promoted during the past decade. Such a statement 
from Congress, making it clear that there was a ch ange in climate in 
Congress’ approach to this issue, would go far, I think, toward 
encouraging our civil servants and public officials to act more br avely 
with respect to their responsibilities when they are confronted with 
security questions. 

Mr. Moss. You are forgiven very definitely. The committee is 
keenly aware of the role Congress has played in bringing about greater 
secrecy in Government. We are hopeful that we can change that 
direction. 

Mr. Prerrrer. I would like to say in this connection that when the 
records of these meetings become available to a large body of people 
in science, and people in science information, this - point of view of 
Representative Moss will become quite evident. 

The only other remark I have concerns something Dr. Bronk men- 
tioned. It is an implication, and I would like to make it explicit. 

Some scientists who are highly sensitive to the restrictive effects of 
secrecy—and of a great many other problems, such as inadequate su 
port for basic research—tend to discuss, lobby, propagandize, analy 
all the pressure they can, and which they legitimately should, about 
these problems which are their problems. But they tend to indulge 
in breast-beating, an attitude assumed too frequently and too easily 
by many scientists. 

I should like to emphasize particularly Dr. Bronk’s point that the 
issues affect many many persons other than scientists. They affect 
Congressmen, religious ‘leaders, any person whose coming into the 
country or leaving the country will not hurt the country. I think 
that attitude should be emphasized wherever there is an occasion. 
The Congress, and this subcommittee specifically, can do scientists and 
science a great service by emphasizing throughout its hearings that 
in these areas of secrecy and freedom we are only using the scientists’ 
problems as examples of broader principles. The scientist must not 
give the impression that he is asking everything for himself, that he 
is unaware of the similar and related problems of other people—even 
the public itself. 

r. Mrroner.. Thank you, gentlemen. 
Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions. 
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Mr. Moss. Do any of you gentlemen have any questions of your 
colleagues on the panel ? 

Mr. Mitcuett. Do you have any suggestions to make to the com- 
mittee as to how we could improve our procedures in the future? We 
are anxious to do a good job, and as the chairman has repeatedly 
stressed, thisisastudy. This is an effort of a constructive nature, not 
detrimental. 

Dr. Henverson. I have just one more comment to make, and that is, 
we have talked about scientists with a capital “S” now for 214 days. 
I would like to point out that scientists are just citizens. We want 
no more privileges but no less privileges than other members of the 
body politic. 

Mr. MircuetL. Could you gentlemen suggest any group similar to 
the scientists that you think this committee would benefit by calling 
before it concerning the flow of Government information, a group, 
such as the panel of newspaper people which appeared before the 
subcommittee last fall. 

Dr. Bronx. I would like to think about this and send you any sug- 
gestions I have. I have been puzzling as you asked the question as to 
whether some representative group of those primarily concerned with 
education, per se, might be helpful. I would like to think about this. 

Mr. Mircuett. We would deeply appreciate it. 

Mr. Moss. We would be most appreciative of the comments or sug- 
gestions of any people on the panel, or for that matter any member 
of the public. 

The committee has a very broad assignment. We are charged with 
studying information policies of the Federal Government as these poli- 
cies relate to the public, the press, science, business, industry, and to the 
Congress itself. As you undoubtedly know, the Congress on numerous 
occasions has encountered great difficulty in securing information 
which in its judgment is essential to the legislative process. 

In a study as broad as this, it is impossible to be as detailed as one 
might hope to be in order to develop all of the facts. We are going to 
try to develop some of the more important ones as the basis for legis- 
lative recommendations. 

I think one thing that is quite clear is the fact that many of our 
problems can be solved by a change in emphasis, a change in thinking. 
Certainly outside of the field of scientific information, just flow of 
general information about Government, much of that could be accom- 
plished through a simple change of attitude. 

The committee is grateful to each one of you for voluntarily appear- 
ing here giving of your time and intelligence in the study which we 
have undertaken. 


CLOSING STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN E. MOSS, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA, AND CHAIRMAN, 
SPECIAL GOVERNMENT INFORMATION SUBCOMMITTEE 


For the past 3 days the House Government Information Subcom- 
mittee has discussed, with some of the leading scientists and technical 
experts in the Nation, the question of whether unnecessary secrecy is 
dalavine the progress of the United States. Almost unanimously the 
scientists have commented that the cloak of secrecy has made the free 
exchange of scientific thought difficult or, in cases, impossible. 
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Not only has basic research been impeded, they reported, but the 
actual application of the results of research has been delayed and even 
prevented altogether because of the extreme secrecy imposed on the 
scientific community. 

The subcommittee’s objective in looking into the informational 
problems in the field of science was to find out, as nearly as possible, 
whether or not unnecessary restrictions have been imposed and to 
develop: recommendations for congressional action to remove restric- 
tions which are not needed. ’ 

To further inform themselves and the public, the subcommittee 
members plan an intensive study of the availability of scientific infor- 
mation in the agencies most concerned, such as the Departments of 
Commerce and Defense. The subcommittee will carefully study 
recommendations for legislation which would establish improve- 
ments—such as the mandatory time limit’ on classified documents 
suggested by persons participating in the discussion the past 3 days. 

The subcommittee also was impressed by the proposal advanced dur- 
ing the hearings to work out a uniform classification system which 
would apply to all departments and agencies requiring classification 
of material and clearance of personnel. 

The science experts told us there should be a clear line drawn be- 
tween basic scientific research and the application of the results of that 
research to modern military weapons of defense. The subcommittee 
appreciates the difficulty of doing this—the difficulty of protecting 
rigidly the security of the Nation while giving scientists the greatest 
possible latitude in the American tradition. We have been told that 
the strict code of secrecy imposed today makes it impossible for the 
technological experts to discuss their theories. Some universities and 
other research groups, according to testimony we have received, will 
not accept Government contracts for research work if it means accept- 
ing the shackles of secrecy. Some of the Nation’s leading scientists, 
we learned, have refused to work in fields where secrecy is automatical- 
ly imposed on their thoughts. Dr. Otto Struve, one of the Nation’s 
best knewn astronomers, said security redtape was so complicated 
he would “go to sleep and forget about” any bright ideas he might 
have in classified areas. ° 

Even in areas where all agree that secrecy is necessary, the sub- 
committee has been told that once a document is classified as secret, 
it remains classified long past the time when the facts reported in 
the document are common knowledge in the scientific community. 

This results, among other things, in a shameful waste of an im- 
portant national resource: the ability of our scientists to develop 
theories and to apply those theories to industrial or military improve- 
ments. 

We have been told, repeatedly, of experts who spent long months 
in a laboratory proving a scientific theory only to find that the work 
already had been done by other scientists who dared not tell him 
because of the cloak of Government secrecy. 

Dr. M. Stanley Livingston, one of the developers of the original 
cyclotron, told the subcommittee about half of one group of top-level 
graduate physicists surveyed would rather take a job which did not 
involve security redtape even if the pay was lower. Thus, it appears 
strict policies of secrecy losing us another national resource: the 
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reservoir of young, trained scientists who can carry on the work 
underway today. ; 

This subcommittee has established the fact that top-flight scientists 
deplore the State Department’s elimination of the science attaché 
program, which was established in 1950 to aid the international flow 
of scientific information. 

The subcommittee also was told it is much easier for the average 
American tourist to get a passport than it is for a scientist. The 
State Department must handle passports for scientists with some 
realism for, if it does not, America will be denied the opportunity 
of keeping abreast with the research in basic sciences which is going 
on all over the world. 

The subcommittee hopes its continuing study will help make the 

ublic aware of the importance of an unimpeded flow of scientific 
information. 

In addition to creating public awareness, the subcommittee will bend 
every effort toward the freeing of all possible scientific and techno- 
logical information, for there is every indication that the more in- 
formation there is made available, the greater will be the Nation’s 
security. 

The committee will now stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m., the subcommittee was adjourned.) 
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